THE OUTLOOK 


Why Retail Prices Are Falling—The Railroad Congestion—Bank Position Somewhat Im- 
proved—Immigration—The Market Prospect 


EW developments of importance in the general trade 
situation have to some extent diverted attention from 
the stock market, which has become relatively inactive 

near the low level of prices. Among the most significant of 
the new developments may be mentioned: : 

(1) An outbreak of retail price cutting throughout most 
of the country. 

(2) The effort of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to relieve railroad congestion by diversion of traffic to the 
less crowded roads. 

(3) Some decrease in bank loans as a result of deter- 
mined efforts by bankers to curtail the use of money for 
speculative purposes in general trade. 

(4) An increase in immigration. 
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DURING the first four months of 1920 

commodity prices remained nearly sta- 
tionary close to the highest level reached. 
In May, however, a decline has set in. 
The fall has been most emphatic in retail prices, but there 
can be little doubt that the index numbers for the month will 
show some fall in wholesale prices also. 

This downward movement has been due chiefly to three 
causes: (1) A decrease in public buying, partly because 
of the dwindling of wage-earners’ accumulations and partly 
because of the late spring and poor crop outlook. (2) 
Losses and delays resulting from traffic congestion. (3) 
Unwillingness of banks to continue the extension of loans to 
merchants and others carrying goods in the hope of higher 


prices. 
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WHY 
PRICES 
FALL 


War and post-war profits and high wages resulted in di- 
verting a great deal of money from the saving classes to the 
spending classes, and the latter have been “‘making it fly.” 
Also they have been doing less work. Governor Harding 
concludes that in 1919 there was “‘a falling off of at least 
10% in the actual output or marketing of goods in important 
lines.”” Doing less work and spending more—that sum- 
marizes pretty well the attitude of a large element of our 
population; but that is an attitude which soon corrects itself 
through exhaustion of the supply of spendable funds. 

Scarcity of goods and scarcity of workmen—or their in- 
disposition to work—have brought unreasonable increases in 
wages. At the end of 1917 the average weekly earnings 
in New York State factories were about 16% below normal 
as compared with the cost of food; in March, 1920, earn- 
ings were nearly 10% above the normal equality. During 
the same period New York wages had risen 60%, while 
Bradstreet’s index of wholesale commodity prices had risen 
only 18%. 

It is perfectly clear that such a situation as this must be 
temporary. In the long run wages and prices must maintain 
substantially the same ratio to each other—except as higher 
efficiency, reached chiefly by a greater use of machinery, 
permits wages to rise as a result of more work turned out. 

In 1915 the U. S. Steel Corporation produced 84 tons 
of steel per man employed in manufacturing it. Up to that 
date production per man had shown a gradual though irreg- 
ula¥* increase. In 197 production had=fallen to~76 tons 
per man, and in 1919 to 64 tons. In the meantime the aver- 
age wage and salary per man had risen from $925 in 1915 
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“to $1,905 in 1919. Even in purchasing power, this $1,905 
was equal to about | ,000 of the dollars of 1915. Each man 
was receiving 8% more in purchasing power for doing 24% 
less work. 

Such figures are sensational. It is clear that business profits 
in general cannot long be maintained under such conditions, 
and that full business activity cannot be permanently based 
upon such a relationship between wages paid and work done. 
Unreasonably high wages and profits have temporarily in- 
flated the prices of “consumption goods.’ But economic 
equilibrium seeks its level, like water, though not so quickly; 
and that is the fundamental cause of the fall in retail prices. 

ae AS 

QUALLY important in its effect upon 

the immediate situation has been the 
congestion of railroad traffic. Legislative 

discrimination against the roads over a 

period of years is bearing its natural fruit. During Govern- 

ment control the inadequate facilities were stretched by pool- 
ing the business of all the roads, regardless of the returns to 
any one line, and by utilizing the long-haul routes regardless 
of cost. On the return to private operation the principal roads 
and the short lines between important points are overcrowded. 

On top of this came the “outlaw” strike, which resulted in 

many employees getting jobs elsewhere, so that the roads are 

now inadequately manned. 

The delay to traffic has tied up enormous sums of credit 
in goods which could not be sold because they could not be 
delivered, and has interfered with the timely sale of season- 
able merchandise. This “frozen credit,” added to that tied 
up in commodities being held for higher prices, has thrown 
a tremendous strain on the banks, and they are now protect- 


RAILROAD 
FACILITIES 
INADEQUATE 


ing themselves by cutting down loans wherever possible. 

It is gratifying to note that some decline in loans on war 
paper has been achieved. The Federal Board still continues 
what seems to us to be a wrong policy in maintaining a rela- 
tively low rediscount rate on war paper, which everybody 
agrees ought to be taken out of the banks as quickly as pos- 


sible. How can loans on war paper be greatly reduced as 
long as the owner can borrow more cheaply on that than he 
can on anything else? 

It remains to be seen how much the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with its greatly enlarged powers under the new 
law, can relieve the congestion by the re-routing of freight. 
The only permanent relief must come from higher rates, which 
would enable the roads to make profits enough to attract 
capital for further development of their traffic capacity. 

* @® *® 

OME improvement in the ratio of Fed- 

eral Bank deposits to loans and cur- 
rency outstanding has been recorded, 
partly through the decrease of loans (which 
automatically reduces deposits) and partly through gold 
imports, which in April slightly exceeded exports. 

It will be difficult to bring about any large immediate de- 
In the first place, the decline of commodity 
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POSITION 
IMPROVED 


crease in loans. 


prices is likely to be gradual, because in very few lines is 
there any considerable surplus of goods on hand. Moreover, 
although declining prices will release a certain amount of the 
credit required to carry merchandise, they will at the same 
time reduce the profits of business men, so that some will be 
compelled to borrow more heavily on that account. 

Talk of “panic” is, from our point of view, entirely un- 
warranted. The power of the Federal Board to enlarge 
credits is practically unlimited. Theorists figure that under 
certain conditions from $22 to $40 of credit could be based 
on $1 of gold. Doubtless those peculiar conditions will not 
arise; but the Board has power to temporarily suspend 
reserve requirements when deemed necessary and would not 
hesitate to do so if panic threatened. We regard the menace 
of the money panic as permanently removed from our financial 
structure. = . ‘. 


IMMIGRATION 
GROWING 


MOST encouraging factor toward re- 
ducing the cost of living and increas- 
ing the efficiency of labor is found in the 
increase of immigration. Arrivals are now 
averaging about 10,000 a week, which approaches pre-war 
levels, and they appear to be limited only by the vessels avail- 
able to bring them. It is true that departures are still large, 
but the tendency is strongly toward a larger net of arrivals, 
and there can be no doubt that this tendency will continue 
unless checked by further restrictive legislation. Méillions of 
workers will gladly leave war-stricken and Bolshevist-ridden 
Europe behind and grasp the first opportunity to come here. 
— 


THE 
MARKET 
PROSPECT 


ONEY rates are still the controlling 
factor. The moderate liquidation of 
commercial loans has resulted in a slightly 
easier call money rate, and as Wall Street 
loans are very small—below $900,000,000—this may 
make temporary rallies somewhat easier. But with time 
money 81/4, to 9 per cent and commercial paper at 71/4 per 
cent, with a probability of going still higher, it will be difficult 
to establish any continued upward trend of security prices. 

When general business really needs money it always draws 
it away from the security markets. The process of contrac- 
tion in Wall Street began last fall, at an earlier stage of busi- 
ness expansion than usual because of the strong control exer- 
cised by the Federal Board, and as yet there is no trust- 
worthy indication that it is over. 

With bonds at their present record low levels, it is unwise 
to wait for a “panic” which in all probability will not come. 
The bond investor should be straining every nerve to get into 
his strong box the cream of these extraordinary bond yields. 

The investor in common stocks will do better to keep him- 
self in a comparatively liquid position for the present. The 
effort to catch temporary rallies is hazardous and the real 
buying opportunity has apparently not yet arrived. How soon 
and at what price levels it will come, depends upon future 
developments. 


Tuesday, May 25, 1920. 
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The Money Market in the Fall of 1920 


Judging the Future by the Past—The Likelihood of Continued High Money Rates—Factors 


Which Should Prevent Panic 


By E. W. KEMMERER, Professor of Economics and Finance in Princeton University 


ROPHECIES as to what will be the 
condition of the American money 
market five or six months hence are 

always dangerous. In the present unset- 
tled world conditions, both economic and 
political, and with a Presidential cam- 
paign facing us in the fall, prophecies are 
even more dangerous than usual. And 
yet, every business man and every in- 
vestor, whether he wills it or not, must 
play the réle of a money market prophet. 
The success or failure of the commit- 
ments he is making today, whether for the 
purchase or sale of goods, 
the expansion of plants, the 


Referring to the figures for the thirty 
individual years, 1890 to 1919, we find 
that the average weekly call rate was 
higher in the first week in November 
(the forty-fourth week of the year) than 
in the fourth week in May (the twentieth 
week of the year) in twenty-five years; 
it was lower in four years and the same 
in one. The rate was higher in the first 
week in November than in the second 
week in July (twenty-seventh week of the 
year) in twenty-six of the thirty years, 
it was lower in three years and the same 


week of September than for the third 
week in May. The probabilities, there- 
fore, on the basis of thirty years’ experi- 
ence are over five to one that the com- 
mercial paper rate will be higher the lat- 
ter part of September than it is now. 
“But,” it may be said, “all this is an- 
cient history; the creation of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the conditions grow- 
ing out of the war have completely de- 
stroyed the pre-war swing of seasonal 
interest rates.and made it valueless as a 
guide to the future.” Aimost these exact 
words were used by a prom- 
inent banker in conversation 





hiring or “firing” of labor, 
the purchase or sale of se- 
curities, or the lending or 
borrowing of money, will 
depend in no small degree 
upon the accuracy with 
which he discounts the mon- 
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Interest Rates, New York City 
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T with me a few days ago. 
Let us examine the facts. 
Undoubtedly the Federal 
Reserve System, through 
mobilizing the country’s re- 
serve money and through 
bringing greater elasticity 
into our circulating credit, 
has tended to smooth out 
somewhat the normal sea- 
sonal curve of interest rates. 
There is little evidence, how- 
ever, that it has eliminated 
the old-time seasonal move- 
ments. These movements 
are too fundamental to our 
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early winter. 
riod about which the public 
is most concerned. This is 
the weakest link in the sea- 
sonal change. 


Factors to Consider 


The problem before us 
may be considered from two angles: (1) 
What would be expected to happen in 
the fall under normal conditions? (2) 
What new forces, if any, will tend to 
divert the market from its normal sea- 
sonal swing? . 

The normal seasonal swing of the 
money market, as exemplified by call 
rates on the New York Stock Exchange 
and discount rates on sixty to ninety-day 
commercial paper is shown in the accom- 
panying chart, on which curves A and B 
represent thirty-year seasonal averages 
and curves B and D seasonal averages for 
the period since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. 

For the thirty-year period, it will be 
observed, the average call rate moved up- 
ward, with some temporary reaction, 
from the middle of July to the first week 
in November, the rise being very pro- 
nounced during,the latter half of October. 
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The figures plotted on this chart 
those given for the period 1890 to 1908 in the writer's 
report to the National Monetary Commission no “Sea- 
sonal Variations in the Relative Demand for Money and 


Capital in the United States,” pp. 13-20 


in one year. On the basis of the experi- 
ence of the past thirty years, one may 
say, therefore, that the probabilities are 
about five to one that call rates will be 
higher in the first week in November than 
they are the latter part of May or the 
forepart of July. 

Commercial paper rates do not normally 
show such wide variations from season 
to season. Anticipating as they do a loan 
period of from sixty to ninety days, they 
normally reach their autumnal maximum 
earlier than do call rates. This maximum 
is usually reached the latter part of Sep- 
tember. For the thirty years, 1890 to 
1919 inclusive, the average rate for the 
third week in May (the twentieth week 
of the year) was 4.35 and for the fourth 
week in September (the thirty-eighth 
week of the year) was 5.23. In twenty- 
six of the thirty years the commercial 
paper rates averaged higher for the fourth 


are an extension of 


The call rates, it will be ob- 
served, show a similar sea- 
sonal swing to that for the 
period 1890 to 1919, although 
the range is not so wide and 
the movements are not so 
abrapt. For call money the 
highest two points are reached for the 
same two weeks, the first week in Novem- 
ber and the last week in December, wheth- 
er we take the entire period 1890 to 1919, 
or only the war period 1914 to 1919. For 
the six years 1914 to 1919, call rates were 
higher in the first week in November than 
in the third week of May in five years 
and lower in one. The probability, there- 
fore, of higher rates in the first week of 
November than in the third week of May 
is five to one for the war and post-war 
period, the same figure as that for the en- 
tire thirty years, 1890 to 1919. 

For the six years 1914 to 1919 the aver- 
age rate for commercial paper rose from 
4.60 in the third week of May to 4.98 in 
the fourth week in September. The week 
of highest average was the first week of 
September, for which the average rate 
was 5.06. In four of the six years the 
rate was higher in the fourth week of 
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September than in the third Week of May. 

A study of the rates themselves for the 
period 1914 to 1919, therefore, affords no 
evidence that the pre-war rise in the sea- 
sonal curve of money rates will no longer 
take place. The curve may have been 
ironed down a little, but its general move- 
ments appear to be the same as before the 
war. 


High Rates Likely for Some Time 


The high level of rates which we have 
been experiencing during recent months, 
in my judgment, will prevail for some time 
—perhaps a couple of years—and will 
then slowly and irregularly move down- 
ward for a period of years towards the 
pre-war level. The rates that prevailed 
during most of the war period were not 
true market rates, but rates that were 
artificially depressed by an inflationary 
war program, which kept pumping Federal 
Reserve notes and deposit currency into 
circulation, through the low re-discount 
rate pipes of the Federal Reserve banks, 
in amounts out of all proportion to the 
growth of the country’s physical volume 
of- business. By a policy of artificially 
depressing interest rates, principally for 
the purpose of enabling the government 
to borrow cheaply, we pushed up the price 
level. 

The discontinuance of this inflationary 
policy is causing the true market interest 
rate to assert itself, and when one con- 
siders the war-time destruction of capital 
and the deterioration of capital through 
lack of maintenance, at a time when the 
world’s demand for capital has been 


greater than ever before, it is not surpri¢- 
ing that a new and much higher level of 


interest rates has resulted. This new 
level will exist for long-time loans as 
well as for short-time loans and demand 
loans. We may reasonably expect the 
same seasonal fluctuations at this higher 
level that we had in pre-war times at the 
lower level, although, by reason of the 
functioning of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, the movements of the curve will 
probably not be so abrupt, nor the range 
so great (measured percentagewise). 

If the Federal Reserve authorities stand 
by their present policy of high discount 
rates, and it is to be hoped they will, the 
prospect is strong that, although call 
rates may possibly decline somewhat dur- 
ing the inactive summer months, they will 
rise in the fall substantially above their 
present level. Commercial paper rates 
and rates on long-time obligations are 
also likely to be higher in the fall. 

I see no likelihood of any relief from 
the autumnal strain coming from abroad. 
Europe’s exports to us will probably in- 
crease, but it will be a long time before 
they equal her imports from us.. Her de- 
mands in the fall for our staple crops are 
likely to be strong. She will buy on 
credit so far as possible. If she should 
ship us gold we would hardly care to use 
it as a basis for further note and deposit 
expansion, in the light of our present 
weakened gold reserve positions and the 
program of gradual deflation under which 
we are working. 


No Panie Seems Likely 


If we are to have a panic the most 
likely time is October or early Novem- 
ber. To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, and the fact that the financial pub- 
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lic is already much concerned about the 
prospective tension in the money market 
at the next crop-moving period is a good 
omen. 

The removal, through the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve system, 
of the pre-war rigidity of our banking 
system is an encouraging factor in the 
situation. Our reserve money is now 
mobilized, and centralized into a few 
large reservoirs, our circulating credit is 
expandible, there are no stone-wall lim- 
its to our note and deposit expansion in 
time of emergency, we have become the 
world’s greatest creditor nation, and 
Europe can no longer drain us of our 


- 


gold against our will. All things con- 
sidered, and in the absence of extensive 
crop. failures in the fall, of financial col- 
lapse of some important European coun- 
try, or of similar unforeseen catastrophe, 
I believe that the old-time financial panic 
is improbable this year. High interest 
rates and tight money seem probable for 
the fall, and the speculative market is 
likely to feel the pinch most. 

Ultimately we shall probably have sev- 
eral years of declining prices, declining 
interest rates and retarded business activ- 
ity; but there is little prospect that this 
movement will become pronounced during 
the year 1920. 





Increased Transfer Tax Would 


Handicap Investors 


Small Revenue at Big Cost—Lloyd George Sees Fallacy— 
Congress Must Seek “Painless” Tax Elsewhere 


By OWEN ELY 


CONGRESS in its present mood has 
been represented in a recent cartoon 
as a dentist of the “painless” variety, 
doubtfully surveying such instruments of 
torture as “income tax,” “excess profits 
tax,” “retail sales tax” and the like, while 
his patient awaits the decision with 
agonized apprehension. Certain it is that 


every new proposal for raising the neces- . 


sary funds required for a soldier’s bonus 
scheme hits the public in some tender 
spot. 

One of the latest proposals, embodied 
in a bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is apparently designed to be 
not merely “painless” to the body politic, 
but popular with those sections of the 
country who are chronically hostile 
toward “Big Business” in general and 
Wall Street in particular. However 
dificult it may be to convince this 
minority of the public, the fact remains 
and is generally appreciated that Wall 
Street is the financial nerve-center of the 
country—the clearing-house through 
which small investors place their funds at 
the disposal of large corporations to carry 
on the work of industry—and any tax 
which imposes a heavy burden upon the 
efficiency of Wall Street’s finely-adjusted 
mechanism will have the same effect as 
the proverbial monkey-wrench. Instead 
of being “painless,” it can hardly fail to 
cause a reflex disturbance throughout the 
whole commercial organism. 


Will Decrease Business and Widen Price 
“Spreads” 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
While to the uninitiated a tax of $22 on a 
$10,000 transaction (the proposed $20 tax 
taking the place of the present Federal 
tax of $2 per hundred shares, plus the $2 
State stamp tax) may seem to be trifling, 
the fact is that the gross amount of the 
transaction has little to do with the mat- 
ter. The majority of stock transactions 
are based upon a few points profit or loss, 
and while many of these are doubtless 


speculative in nature, it cannot be denied 
that they serve to “cushion” the market 
and prevent sudden severe fluctuations in 
the prices of investment issues. 

Moreover, the volume of transactions 
serves to keep the margin between bid 
and asked prices small—usually an eighth 
or a quarter of a point in the active 
issues—which is a distinct advantage to 
the small investor, who would otherwise 
be forced to take the bad end of a wide 
“spread” both in purchasing and selling 
his securities. Such “spreads” to the ex- 
tent of ten or twenty points now exist in 
many inactive stocks, and a 10-point 
spread in bonds is also not unusual when 
they are infrequently traded in. 

Any considerable decrease in busines; 
will therefore hit the small investor = 
hard as the speculator. Since the new 
tax would increase the cost of purchasinz 
and selling 100 shares from $34 to $52, in 
addition to the considerable loss result- 
ing from a wider spread, the danger is 
apparent. 

These conclusions are not merely theo- 
retical, but have been proven by the actual 
course of events in Germany years ago, 
when the government discovered (quot- 
ing Professor Emery) that “The effect of 
interference and increased cost .' ? 
was to drive business to foreign exchanges 
and diminish the power of the Berlin 
Exchange in the field of international 
finance and much German capi- 
tal flowed to other centers, for invest- 
ment and speculation.” 

Even the small $2 tax imposed by New 
York State in 1905 had a noticeable effect 
on trading, driving many ‘“iloor traders” 
out of business; and the same result was 
noticed when the Federal $2 tax was first 
imposed. The margin of profit on the 
average transaction of these men was 50 
small that a tax of one-fiftieth of one per 
cent on the gross amount of money in- 
volved was enough to largely wipe out 
that profit. What would a tax of ten 
times that amount do? 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Adolph Lewisohn Confident of Copper’s — 


Future 


He~ Believes, However, That Transportation Facilities Must Be Improved Before Copper 
Market Can Recover Materially— Many Philanthropies Interest Him 


Interviewed by FRANCIS J. OPPENHEIMER 


DOLPH LEWISOHN, one of the 

Copper Kings; is very cheerful re- 

garding the prospects of copper for 
the coming year. He sees a rising market 
ahead, and says that as soon as some 
kind of an International Treaty has been 
agreed upon the industry will boom 
again. Though the words are my own, 
the followings few brief paragraphs con- 
tain the gist of a comprehensive resume 
of the situation which Mr. Lewisohn was 
gracious enough to give, while 
I jotted down notes against 
time. 

“The fortunes of copper,” he 
told me, “like so many other 
things at present, rest in the 
hands of better transportation 
facilities, and a clearing up of 
labor unrest. Then there are 
the low exchange rates. These 
are factors that must be taken 
into consideration before one 
can hazard any prediction. 
There can, however, be no 
question over the fact that cop- 
per is holding its own. The 
large buying of last December 
and January was not because 
of the low price, but because 
the metal was urgently needed 
and went ‘directly into use. 
And though the cost of pro- 
duction has risen from 50 to 
70 per cent, there is only about 
60 per cent normal output, in 
spite of the best management 
of the mines. 

“Railroad strikes, too, are 
great factors in this ‘deferred 
consumption.’ Nor has copper 
advanced in price, pro rata, 
with other materials, say, steel, 
for instance. During the ten 
years preceding 1914, copper 
brought about 14 or 15 cents 
in the open market (the equiva- 
lent today of 25 cents), yet it 
was mined for as low as 7 
cents by some! Today it costs 
from 15 to 18 cents to mine, 
bringing a little over 19 in a 
rising market. 

“When some kind of an in- 
ternational treaty is hit upon, copper 
prospects will grow much brighter.” 
(Nearly 50% of our production is svld 
abroad—amy aside.) 

“There having been considerable talk of 
financing a foreign trading corporation to 
market American copper abroad, I in- 
quired about this project, learning from 
Mr. Lewisohn, that the whole thing has 
since been abandoned. In its stead, the 
Copper Export Association, has perfected 
plans for a new credit scheme, and has 
already consummated the sale of twenty 
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million pounds to Franceé,-at an advance 
of about % per cent, Belgium, Italy and 
Spain I understand, will be given time to 
pay, but England will be expected to pay 
in cash for her purchases. It is, of course, 
much to the interest, both of the govern- 
ment, the bankers and the copper produc- 
ers here, to see that Europe gets all the 
copper she needs for. her rehabilitation, 
for a 15% supply of copper would enable 
Europe to secure a 100% production in 
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ADOLPH LEWISOHN, 


Though actively engaged .in Wall Street for fifty 
years, this copper king is mainly interested in the 


betterment of humanity 


her industries. Incidentally the stocks in 
the hands of American producers is less 
since January, 1920, than it was last year. 

To confirm the foregoing facts gleaned 
from my talk with Mr. Lewisohn, | refer 
to some recently published statistics of 
the Copper Export Association which 
show that the export price ‘is holding 
firm, also that it gained a point the last 
quarter. The year ending March 31st last 
was the banner year of the industry, with 
a production of two billion, nine hundred 
and seventy million pounds. No war 


year equalled this. The production for 
the year, outside the United States Re- 
fineries was four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion pounds; through the refineries, one 
billion eight hundred and fifty million 
pounds; the stock »purchased from the 
government surplus by producers was a 
hundred million pounds; the copper con- 
tents of government stock in the hands 
of manufacturers being one hundred and 
fifty million pounds, making a total of 
European stocks, world’s pro- 
duction, and stocks acquired 
from the government of three 
billion, four hundred and thirty 
million pounds, from which 
must be deducted an increase 
in the refinery stocks in the 
United States of two hundred 
and forty million pounds. And 
the estimated stocks of copper 
and scrap in Europe of two 
hundred and twenty million, 
making a total of four hundred 
and sixty million pounds. 

“The H. C. L. is our most 
pressing problem,” said Mr. 
Lewisohn, “and the inefficiency 
in our public business con- 
tributes in no little degree to 
the uncertainity of the eco- 
nomic situation. An experi- 
ment in public works is soon 
to begin in the Department of 
the Interior, providing the 
Jones-Reavis bill is passed, and 
which may at least serve to 
check up and prevent duplica- 
tion of cabinet and bureau 
duties.” 

With the increase in the 
number and scope of public 
works functions assumed by 
the government, waste and ex- 
travagance have been growing 
apace. The aim of this Na- 
tional Public Works Depart- 
ment, a non-political organiza- 
tion of which Mr. Lewisohn is 
the New York head, is to get 
at the root of all this aniateur- 
ishness in government through 
the aid and co-operation of in- 
dustrial engineering. 

“Pensions for widows and the disabled, 
more recreation centers and playgrounds, 
more opportunity for good music, home 
gardening and care of the feeble-minded, 
(the connection was unintentional), bet- 
ter salaries for teachers, postal clerks.”— 
all these Mr. Lewisohn put forth “not 
only as bulwarks against Bolshevism, but 
just as a plain downright matter of jus- 
tice. But we must be wary, in all this 
not to forget our work, for in the end 
we are here to produce, to create. 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Securities Liquidation Raises Bond Yields 


Corporation Credit Crosses 6% Mark—The Bond Price Outlook—Effects of the Transportation 


S this is written, the country is be- 
ing swept by a wave of “reduction 
sales, 20% to 50% off” sales, and 
the like. At the same time the stock 
market has broken badly, bonds of the 
best quality dropping with the most 
speculative stocks. The relation between 
the two movements is not so much one 
of cause and effect as that of coordinate 
effects of the same cause, which is the 
stringency in commercial credits. 
While the banks are making every ef- 
fort to meet the legitimate needs of their 
customers, there are many business men 


who are. over-extended or are carrying - 


too heavy stocks of goods, and are there- 
fore compelled either to reduce inven- 
tories by cut price sales or to sell some 
of their stocks or bonds to get money for 
business uses. 

\s a result, bonds have declined and 
the index of corporation credit: shown a 
figure somewhat above 6%, the highest 
in decades. As to when the end of this 
movement will come, it is difficult to 
make any predictions, and it is equally 
unwise to try to catch the exact bottom 
of bond prices. One thing does seem to 
be sure, that at the current quotations 
carefully selected bonds are a bargain, and 
should be bought at the present time 
without attempting to feel for the very 
lowest price. 

The slightly upward trend of time 
money indicates the same condition, one 
where money is exceedingly difficult to 
obtain, and the same may be said of the 


outlook is for a decidedly firm money 
market for some time, particularly in 
view of the requirements of the fall for 
moving crops. 

The marked decline in stocks is a 
natural result of this combination of tight 
money and business liquidation of securi- 
ties. At present there is a decided lack 
of the wherewithal to finance any signi- 
ficant bullish movement. Of course, re- 
coveries from time to time are to be ex- 
pected, but general conditions favor a 
cautious attitude toward stocks. 

The index of commodity prices shown 
on the large graph registers a small fur- 
ther increase, but this is usual near the 
beginning of downward price movements, 
as retail prices ordinarily decline before 
wholesale prices. We believe, however, 
that the peak has been reached in the gen- 
eral price level, and that with a continu- 
ance of the decline in retail prices the 
Bradstreet index number will begin to 
show signs of a decline also. 

Of great importance in this connection, 
of course, is the transportation situation. 
For one thing, it is hardly to be doubted 
that the downward price movement would 
be much more marked than it is if trans- 
portation were normal, as the present 
difficulties tend to cut down stocks on 
hand. It suggests that downward tend- 
encies are very strong to prevail in the 
face of the tie-up of carriers, which pre- 
vent a free distribution of commodities. 
Second, the freight congestion is tying up 
a good deal of credit exactly as if the 





Tie-up—Significance of Commodities Price Figures 


thus further increasing the money string- 
ency and making it necessary to obtain 
cash in any way possible, even at a 
sacrifice. 

The effect of transportation congestion 
is shown in the decline of nearly 25% 
in the pig iron production at a time when 
there is a great demand for iron and ris- 
ing prices. While coal production figures 
for May are not yet available, when is- 
sued they will show a continuance of the 
decline of April, also due to the same 
cause. 

To some extent also, the steadily in- 
creasing figures of unfilled orders on the 
books of the U. S. Steel Corporation re- 
flect increasing difficulty of getting raw 
materials and shipping finished products 
as well as the normal increase in the 
strength of the steel industry. Incident- 
ally we may note that the increase in 
Steel’s unfilled orders to date has fol- 
lowed fairly Closely the predicted path 
deduced from purely statistical considera- 
tions which appeared in an article in THe 
MaGazine oF Watt Street in the issue 
of Jan. 10, 1920. 

The April figures of the balance of 
trade show a decrease which might have 
been expected, as strikes have crippled 
exports. On the other hand, imports 
show some reduction also, as they have 
been largely of a luxury nature and 
hence were vulnerable in a _ deflation 
movement. That the beginning of such 
a movement has been made appears evi- 
dent, though how fast it will progress is 
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The above graph shows the changes in the interest return obtainable on high-grade investments. It is based on the yield (to ma- 
turity) of ten bonds which are so strongly secured that their price changes are due almost solely to changes in the general supply 
of capital as compared with the demand for capital. The graph is also an accurate index of the trend of high-grade bond prices 
reversed. That is, prices rise in proportion to the fall in interest yield, or fall in proportion to the rise in interest yield. Any aver- 
age of bond prices (as distinguished from yields) is affected by the maturity dates of the bonds used. This element has been elim- 
inated from the above graph in order to give an accurate reffection of the trend of the market for high-grade bonds= 
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Efficient Government the Need of the Hour 


President Eldridge R. Johnson, of Victor Talking Machine Co., Warns of An Impending Crisis 


HE first annual report of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1902, showed $2,700,000 

assets, of which $2,000,000 represented 
patent rights and good will. 

As of December 31, 1919, the company’s 
statement makes no valuation of good-will 
or patents; but net tangible assets on that 
date amounted to $37,860,000. 

There, in a very few words, is the story 
of the growth of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. during the 18 years since its 
organization. 

In all this period of fast-growing busi- 
ness the affairs of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. have remained under the guia- 
ance of one man—Eldridge R. Johnson. To 
him can be largely attributed the policy 
and methods of the company which have 
brought it so large a measure of success. 

Today, according to Mr. Johnson, the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. has about 
eighty distributors of its machines, most 
of whom retail as well as wholesale, and 
who, in turn, have about six thousand 
dealers as trade customers. Besides North 
and South America the Victor Co. sells in 
China and Japan, transacting all its ex- 
port business through the organization 
known as the Victor Export Department, 
located at Camden, N. J. : 

In addition, the Gramophone Company, 


Ltd., has a large factory at Hayes, Middle- 
sex, England, also smaller factories in 
France, Italy, India, Spain, Russia, Ger- 


many and Austria. They have sales 
branches in England, Belgium, India, Hol- 
land, Italy, Spain, Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden. This company also has an ex- 
port department covering all countries not 
covered by the Victor Co. 

Considering the prominence and scope 
of the organization he directs and the suc- 
cess it has experienced, Mr. Johnson’s per- 
sonal views should be of great interest. 
At my request, he has set down his 
thoughts for publication in THe Maca- 
ZINE OF Watt Street. Without further 
comment of my own, I reproduce: them 
here. 


World Facing Crisis, Says Mr. Johnson 


“Tt is dangerous to ignore the fact .that 
the whole industrial and financial world is 
facing a grave crisis. This is no time for 
extreme optimism any more than it is for 
extreme pessimism. I do not believe a 
man lives who can fully comprehend~the 
changes that are going om, nor forecast 
the ultimate result. The basic principle, 
upon which all values are estimated, will 
remain unchanged but new values are 
being established in labor, commodities 
and service of all kinds, and nothing of 
an. industrial, financial or social char- 
acter will ever be the same as before the 
war. 

“Wages are high and are destined to 
average higher still. Compensation for 
human service in general was too low 
before the war, especially in Europe. 


By GEORGE L. BENBOW 


This wage adjustment,—or speaking in 
a broader way,—compensation adjust- 
ment, while it is necessary and will be 
highly beneficial if accomplished with- 
out disaster, is exercising a great influ- 
ence on values. There is also a very 
obvious danger of wages going too high. 
Unquestionably this is happening in many 
cases, but there are still many underpaid 
people in the world, even in the United 
States, although they are chiefly among 
the class that does not care'to soil their 
hands. 

“High prices, while a blessing if held 
within reasonable proportion, are being 
overdone, General industrial and finan- 
cial affairs are in great and changing con- 
fusion. Labor is scarce and discontented. 
Low wages and unprofitable prices were 
the causes of general discontent before 
the war, but the war confusion and high 
prices are the causes of the present un- 





In this interview Mr. Johnson, 
whose long and highly successful 
business experience lends weight to 
his words, puts his finger on the 
sore spot of the American body 
politic today—the inefficiency, con- 
fusion and extravagance of our Gov- 
ernment policies. While there are 
many contributing factors, most of 
them would be minimized by firm, 
prompt and businesslike action on 
the part of the Government. 











rest. To a certain extent the increase 
in wages has been the cause of high 
prices, but there are many other potent 
influences. Nevertheless, the increase in 
both prices and wages to be of benefit, 
must be reasonable and governed by true 
economic causes and not by arbitrary 
adjustment. 

Profiteering, both in wages and prices, 
is very dangerous to a final satisfactory 
outcome and many vicious attacks on 
the general welfare of civilization are 
being made in these ways by the selfish 
and unreasonable. 

“Wages and prices should rule higher. 
A better distribution of wealth and a 
better reward for all human effort can 
thus be achieved and I believe will be 
achieved, but, as I said above, ‘ere are 
many unreasonable acts and demands and 
more reasonable conditions must prevail 
before the world, especially the Unitea 
States, can hope to reach a permanent, 
safe, comfortable and economic position 
again. : 

Taxes Primary Cause of Unrest 

“The primary force that is causing 
national unrest and compelling wages and 


‘prices to soar to dangerous levels is high 


taxes, unfairly distributed. The silly im- 
practical policy of the political dema- 
gogue, ‘Make the rich men pay the 
taxes,’ is most mischievous legislation 
and ranks among the great historic po- 
litical abuses and disregard of political 
economies that have preceded and caused 


—Blames Taxes for Social Unrest 


all disasters td past civilization. The 
higher and more unreasonable the tax, 
the higher and more unreasonable prices 
and wages will become. 

“No people can long be superior to 
their government. Practically all of the 
national ills suffered in the United States 
are caused by governmental inefficiency. 
There is nothing primarily wrong with 
our form of government, that is, nothing 
that cannot be corrected. The grea 
menace is inefficiency of the men in the 
high places. That is why we wasted so 
much treasure and did general business 
so much more harm than was necessary 
during our war period and why our 
taxes were so unscientifically conceived 
and applied; that’s why our War Bona 
Issue is in such a mess; that’s why higher 
taxes are still being demanded when the 
war is over. No improvement in general 
eccnomic. conditions can be expected 
while uneconomic, unfair and outrageous 
taxes are enforced. 

“The economic disturbance of Europe 
is serious. England is the only country 
in Europe that is safe from bankruptcy 
and England and the rest of Europe are 
dependent on the United States of Amer- 
ica. We only did our duty by entering 
the war and no man can regret having 
paid large sums of money in the form of 
taxes and otherwise at that time, but 
we now have a right to expect better 
things. The war is won and the most 
autocratic government that the world has 
ever known has been overthrown. What 
we fought for will not have been accom- 
plished, however, unless a more human 
and economic Peace Treaty is construct- 
ed between the contending nations, that 
autocratic government which we spent 
s> much blood and treasure to overthrow 
will again be in power, the fruits of the 
great victory will be lost and a new war, 
more terrible. than that through which 
we have just passed, will come again 
and confusion will replace progress and 
c:vilization all over the world. Selfish- 
ness and inefficiency have always been the 
destroyers of liberty. 

Parting of the Ways Now Reached 

“The prosperity of the United States 
in the past was based on a boundless 
plenty. Conditions are changing. Care- 
lessness and inefficiency in governmental 
affairs are no longer practical. We have 
grown used to such things and have 
tolerated them simply because we could 
afford to tolerate them. We have now 
reached a parting of the ways. 

“The future of this country, and | 
may also_add, the future of the world 
depends on governmental reform in the 
United States of America. There is not 
plenty of capital but there is too much 
money. Only the rich men save, because 
those who save get rich. When the rich 
are made poor, the poor will starve and 
there will be no one left to save—no 
enterprise and no co-operation.” 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 


Tax on Stock Transactions Emphatically Condemned—lInefficient Government Blamed for 
Industrial Tie-Up—Railroad Interests Are Opiimistic 


TAX ON STOCK DEALINGS HARMFUL 
TO ALL CLASSES 


Posner & Co. Condemn Project to Cripple 
Capital 

The obsession which appears periodi- 
cally among certain types and classes of 
the American people—the obsession which 
regards capital as a renegade rather than 
an ally in national progress—has made 
a new advent. It has revealed itself in a 
place which has known it a number of 
times before—among members of the 
House of Representatives at Washington ; 
and it has expressed itself in te proposal 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House to charge one-fifth of 1% on 
the amount involved in security trans- 
actions as taxation on sales of stocks. 

‘Here are some of the results which 
would follow the imposition of such a 
tax: 

“Drastic reduction of business done in 
the country’s central market for securi- 
ties ; 

“Strangulation of market facilities which 
are recognized as essential to business and 
financial progress; destruction, in other 
words, of a free market for securities; 

“Deprivation of productive enterprises 
of needed capital; 

“Increased credit strain; 

“Such extensive curtailment of secur- 
ities transactions as would heavily reduce 
tax revenues of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, and 

“Loss of occupations by persons de- 
pendent for a livelihood on the purchase 
and sale of stocks. 

“The serious thing to be considered, how- 
ever, is that the proposed tax would work 
disaster not merely to a small group, but 
to the people of the country as a whole. 
Through the demoralization which this 
tax would bring to the credit markets of 
the country would be brought about a con- 
dition which would set the United States 
back many years in its business and gen- 
eral economic progress.” 





SITUATION REVEALS CRYING NEED 
FOR EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT 


H. Sisson Ontlines Obstacles 
Which Confront Business 


“Without regard to party affiliation or 
political precept, the crying need of the 
hour is a business government for a busi- 
ness people, and such fundamental busi- 
ness services as efficient and adequate 
transportation, a national budget system, 
sound taxation, a foreign trade policy, 
practical shipping laws, protection for 
\merican investments abroad, wise finan- 
cial leadership, are only a few of the 
essential planks in any business platform. 

“Facing these many pressing problems 
all clamoring for consideration and solu- 
tion, perhaps we can safely describe the 
contraction of our credit structure, or de- 
flation, as it is commonly understood, as 
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the paramount issue of the day. But, with 
due regard to the part that increased 
quantities of currency have played in in- 
creasing the cost of living through creat- 
ing increased purchasing power, it seems 
to me far more essential to inflate our 
deflated supply of goods than to deflate 
inflated currencies. The crux of the whole 
problem may be held to be-.to gradually 
decrease the supply of money and credit 
and at the samé time increase the supply 
of goods, through properly balanced pro- 
duction. To the solution of this problem 
bankers and manufacturers must be mu- 
tually dedicated.” 
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It would fly better if some of the 
helpers knew when to let go 


HIGH MONEY RATES WILL DISTURB 
CONFIDENCE IN LIBERTY BONDS 


Senator Owen (Oklahoma) Disagrees with 
Reserve Board Policy 


In a letter to W. P. G. Harding, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Senator Owen, former chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, said in part: 

“The violently fluctuating high interest 


rates on the New York Stock Exchange * 


which go from 8 to 30%, advertised 
throughout the country in every import- 
ant paper in the land, together with the 
high interest rates of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to member banks at 6 and 
7% ; and the consequent high commercial 
rates daily advertised in the public press 
of 8, 9 and 10%, not to mention commis- 
sions on the side and discounts, are joint- 
ly impairing confidence and creating an 
atmosphere of suspicion, distrust and 
wide-spread talk of pending industrial de- 
pression and industrial panic. 

“T have insisted that the powers of the 
Government should be exercised through 
the office of the Federal Reserve Board, 


the Federal Reserve banks and the Con- 
troller of the Currency, to remove these 
causes, which, if persisted in, may cause 
a serious industrial depression and make 
Liberty Bonds go still lower.” 





USELESS WAR BUREAUS SHOULD BE 
DISSOLVED 
Samuel Vauclain Would Put “Milk-shake” 
Committeemen to Work 


“The demands of Europe for copper, 
bronzes, and brasses are enormous, espe- 
cially journal brasses. They are now com- 
pelled to use cast iron bearings lined with 
babbitt. 

“The United States shuld lend the 
devastated countries all needed raw ma- 
terial. Europe is long on agriculture, but 
short on transportation and repairs. 

“What the United States wants to do is 
to bring back the fobd committees, the re- 
lief committees, the sustenance commit- 
tees, the milk-shake committees and the 
like and put them to work. There are too 
many committees and commissions and 
too much talk of a charitable nature. 
What we need is work.” 


LEGISLATORS AND PUBLIC VIEW 
RAILROADS WITH GREATER FAVOR 


Vice-President County, of Pennsylvania 
Road, Is Optimistic 


“The industries, mines and farms can- 
no* progress without reliable railroad 
service. The Government itself has made 
a large investment in them. When the 
Federal control settlements are made they 
will be in as good condition as when taken 
over. 

“The largest investment of the national 
banks is still in railroad bonds. Imme- 
diate political disfavor of the roads is 
stamped out by public opinion, and the 
new railroad act is the first attempt at a 
really constructive measure for at least a 
decade. 

“Taxes and cost’ cannot go much higher 
without stopping the productive forces of 
the country. Rates that produce fair re- 
turn must be granted, or. transportation 
service will be disabled and living costs 
increased. 

“State and Federal commissions are 
more sympathetic and from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be expected 
prompt action and breadth of view in 
promptly administering the new act and 
judiciously securing its observance.” 





DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHWEST DE- 
PENDS UPON ITS PUBLIC UTILITIES 
George L. Burr, Guaranty Trust, Urges 

Granting Adequate Capital to Service 

Companies 

“The larger purpose of any undertaking 
is not the development of this industry or 
that industry, but the creation of greater 
productive capacity for the country as a 
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whole in order that all its citizens may 
share in its increased wealth and its en- 
larged opportunities for work and the 
‘pursuit of happiness.” In spite of its tre- 
mendous strides in the raising of cattle 
and the production of cotton and oil, there 
is no part of the country more susceptible 
of still greater development than the 
southwest. The surface has only been 
scratched, its growth has just begun. 


“Development cannot take place with- 


out the service provided by public service 
corporations and that service can be 
neither increased nor improved without 
additional capital. It is useless to plant 
cotton or drill for oil unless it can be 
shipped to market; it would be intolerable 
to live without the public necessities sup- 
plied by these companies. What is the 
decision of the southwest? Will it jeo- 
pardize its future because of lack of un- 
derstanding of this particular industry 
and its vital relation to welfare and prog- 
ress? I think not; but the golden mo- 
ments are passing, and time which has 
been lost can never be regained.” 





FRANCE ABLE AND DETERMINED TO 
PAY HER OWN DEBTS 
Maurice Casenave Decries False Reports 
in Circulation 


“According to the report of the United 
States Department of Commerce, during 
the month of March, 1919, exportations 
from France to the United States, cal- 
culated at the normal exchange rate of 
5.18, amounted to $5,300,000. This year, 
they attained $16,790,000, or an increase 
of over 200%. During the same period, 
imports from the United States to. France 
amounted to $92,600,000 in 1919 and only 
$70,000,000 in 1920, or a decrease of about 
25%. These figures show that not only 
is France increasing her power of produc- 
tion but she is simultaneously reducing 
her expenditures. This state of affairs 
is proof positive that she is conducting a 
sound economic policy at present. 

“May I also add that, far from begging 
financial aid from anyone, France has 
quite to the contrary never obtained nor 
even requested credit of any kind since 
September, 1919. The figures I have 
quoted above should dispose conclusively 
of erroneous statements that have been 
scattered broadcast in this connection.” 





RUSSIA AND UNITED STATES ARE 
INTERDEPENDENT 
William C. Redfield Advises Reopening of 
Trade Relations 


“Enough has been said to make it clear 
that the Russian problem is not a distant 
but a near one—in a true sense an Amer- 
ican problem personal to us all. It is of 
course true also that we need Russia as 
a customer. She has long been a large 
buyer of our finished products, much lar- 
gér than appears, because many of the 
goods sold to her were shipped to and 
through Germany. There are also great 
American investments in Russia which it 
is our duty to protect. These both are 
important links in the chain which ties 
us so closely to the Russian people. As 
quiet returns to that troubled land Russia 
will need both fiscal and physical aid to 
reconstruct and enlarge her transportation 


“~ 


system now gone derelict. These all are 
factors that make Russia and America 
interdependent.” 


RAILROADS MUST CONSOLIDATE TO 
INSURE PROSPERITY 


Director General Hines Repeats Warning 
Against Many Competing Lines 


“The one leading respect in which I be- 
lieve the Act falls short of the necessity 
of the situation is that the Act leaves the 
several hundred railroad compariies of the 
country still free to operate each on their 
own account. I do not believe there can 
ever be a successful, permanent develop- 
ment of the theory of private management 
of the railroads of this country without 
far-reaching and thorough-going consoli- 
dation into a few large systems. While 
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Let’s Get the Dern Thing Off 





the present Act permits voluntary consoli- 
dations when sanctioned by the commis- 
sion and requires the commission to work 
out a program looking toward the con- 
solidation of the railroads of the country 
into a few large competitive systems, I 
seriously doubt whether substantial re- 
sults can be accomplished in the absence 
of further legislative provisions, which 
will either compel consolidations or offer 
such inducements to consolidations as will 
insure their taking place. 

“In contemplating the future relations 
of the Government to the railroads it is 
important to bear in mind that for a long 
time to come the prospect is that the Gov- 


,ernment will be the owner of an impres- 


sive total of railroad securities, and it is 
a question whether this total may not in- 
crease instead of diminish as the years 
go by.” 





RAIL LABOR NEED NOT STRIKE TO 
OBTAIN JUSTICE 

Daniel Willard Predicts Workers 
Recognize This Fact 

“In ordinary industrial undertakings, 

the right of the workmen to strike or 

leave the service of their employer in a 

body in order that by so doing they may 

bring pressure to bear, hoping thereby to 

obtain better wages and working condi- 


Will 


tions, is not disputed. It has come to be 
recognized, however, that in the case of 
public utilities the effeet of the strike is 
primarily to injure the public rather than 
the employer, and Congress has under- 
taken in the Esch-Cummins Bill to pro- 
vide machinery to so safeguard the inter- 
ests of the workers that it will not be 
necessary for them to invoke the strike in 
the future and thereby inconvenience the 
public.” 





WEBB ACT OPENS UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 
E. J. Bartells, Exporter, Anticipates Great 
Future for American Foreign Trade 


“If absolute frankness and straight- 
forwardness is adopted as the watchword 
by all parties interested’ in the operation 
of the Webb law, the United States will 
be placed in a dominating position in the 
world trade at no distant date. 

“The Wébb-Pomerene law must be re- 
garded as a notable instance of con- 
structive legislation and that the Federa! 
Trade Commission, whose duty it becomes 
to administer the law, has asked our assis- 
tance and has offered us a partnership 
with the United States Government ir 
devising the best ways and means by 
which our foreign trade may be further 
developed and advanced. Never before 
has such an opportunity existed for us 
abroad. 

“Now that we have a law well adapted 
for American commercial expansion and 
an administrative body ready and eager 
to give the American manufacturer and 
merchant the full benefit of that law, the 
fault will be ours if we do not achieve 
a full measure of success.. By co-opera- 
tion, coupled with broad mindedness, we 
cannot fail to reach the goal” 


PRICE DEFLATION TO FAIRLY NOR. 
MAL LEVELS IS CERTAIN 


A. Barton Hepburn Says Economic Laws 
Cannot Be Frustrated 


“We all know that while economic laws 
may be vexed and tortured, their normal 
working interfered with, in the end, they 
are bound to assert themselves. A de- 
flation of prices to a fairly normal level 
is bound to come. 

“The Government has outstanding $2,- 
278,250,000 of interest-bearing certificates 
running from four to six months, most 
of which are in the commercial banks of 
the country, revolving certificates, which 
they expect to retire eventually from tax- 
ation. In the meantime new issues are 
sold as others mature in order to keep 
the Government in funds. The volume of 
these certificates, plus the unadjusted 
and unpaid bills growing out of the war, 
represent our floating debt. This floating 
debt can only be retired by taxation or 
by funding the same into long time bonds. 

The funded Government debt, which 
the banks now own, can seemingly be 
reduced only as they depreeiate in value 
to a point where the public buy them as 
an investment, and we cannot begin de- 
flation #n a businesslike manner until the 
commercial banks are relieved, to a great 
extent, of the very large amounts of 
Government obligations which they are 
now carrying directly or indirectly.” 
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German Industrial Bonds Attractive 


Political Situation Materially: Improved—Confidence in Germany Growing—Discussion of 


ARLY in the year THe Macazine or 
Watt Srreer published an article 
discussing the possibilities offered by 

shares in leading German industries. It 
was pointed out that these industrial or- 
ganizations were built up at a time when 
the mark was worth about 24c., and that 
the properties had since been steadily 
improved and enlarged, making it unrea- 
sonable to°compute their present value on 
the basis of the present rate of exchange. 
At that time the mark was a little over 
one cent. 

In the meantime the situation has ma- 
terially improved. The failure of the 
Kapp coup and anti-republican forces to 
overthrow the Ebert government have 
greatly strengthened confidence in Ger- 
many’s ability to establish and maintain a 
stable form of government, This grow- 
ing confidence is amply evidenced by the 
recently announced purchase of 25,000,000 
marks of stock in the German General 
Electric Company by the banking firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the Guggenheim 
interests. This purchase, made for the 
purgose of financing the purchase of raw 
materials in this country and of broaden- 
ing the copper market in Germany, no 
doubt marks the beginning of a big im- 
portation of high-grade German securi- 
ties to be offered to the American public. 
The unusual success which dealers in 
German securities have enjoyed may be 
regarded as a good indication of the mar- 
ketability of that country’s high-class in- 
dustrial obligations. 

It is perhaps timely to discuss a few of 
the attractive German industrial bonds 
which are thoroughly seasoned and of 
proven character.* The desirability of 
these notes is substantially enhanced by 
unusual possibilities of profits following 
the gradual return of the exchange rate 
to normal. 


Fried. Krupp Corp. 4s, 1948 


These bonds were issued in 1908 for 
the purpose of increasing the company’s 
working capital, and are secured by a 
direct mortgage on the. entire present and 
future property of the corporation and all 
its subsidiaries. The compahy was or- 
ganized in 1903 with a capital stock of 
M250,000,000 of M1,000 par value. It 
owns and operates among other com- 
panies the Essen Steel Works, the Fried. 
Alfred Works in Rheinhausen, the largest 
equipment works on the continent, the 
Annen Steel Works, the Gruson Works 
at Magdeburg, the Germania shipyards in 
Kiel, and the Central Rhenish Works. It 
has paid annual dividends since the date 
ot incorporation, ranging from 6 to 14%. 
Last payment was at the annual rate of 
10%. Net profits for 1918 (latest figures 
available), after taxes, insurance, and pen- 
sion funds and other charges amounted to 
M19,607,697 or M78.43 a share on the total 
outstanding stock. Since the transforma- 
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Prominent Issues 
By MAX WINKLER, Ph. D. 


tion of the entire Krupp organization 
from a war industry to a peace basis is 
almost complete, the company manufac- 
turing almost exclusively farm and agri- 
cultural implements for which the demand 
is greatest, the bonds appear to be at- 
tractive. 
General Electric 4%s, 1953 


To own above bonds is to possess an 
interest in the world’s largest manufac- 








PROPERTY OF THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


This is one of the giant industries in 

Germany, the largest steam driven 

power plant in the world and supplies 
electricity to the city of Berlin 


turer of electrical apparatus and foremost 
manufacturer and distributor of electric 
power. Through its subsidiaries the com- 
pany operates in Austria, Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, Russia, Sweden, 





marks or 181 marks per share. The 
bonds of this company are exceptionally 
well secured by a direct morigage upon 
the entire property. They are redeemable 
either by annual drawings, amounting to 
1%4% of the entire issue, beginning April 
1, 1923, or by purchase at par and accrued 
interest. The bonds are quoted around 
par. 


Bochrm Steel Works 4%s, 1940 


The bonds were issued in 1908 for the 
purpose of acquiring interest in several 
important equipment corporations and of 
increasing the company’s working capital. 
They are redeemable by annual drawings, 
beginning in 1914, at 102 and accrued in- 
terest and mature in 1940. 

The Bochum Steel Works, one of the 
leading equipment companies in the world, 
has been in business since 1854. Total 
outstanding stock amounts to M57,000,000. 
The company’s plants extend over an area 
of 1,680 acres. It owns and operates 
Carolinenglueck Coal, Engelburg Coal, 
and Fentch Iron, and has a substantial in- 
terest in the Rhenish Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate and Teutoburgia Coal. Total 
number of employees at beginning of 1919 
amounted to 17,634, compared with 16,756 
in the preceding year, and 16,500 in 1917. 
Last dividend was at the rate of 22%%, 
compared with 25% in the preceding year. 
The output in 1918, exclusive of that of 
subsidiary corporations, amounted to 1,- 
379,148 metric tons against 1,198,411 in 1917 
and 1,329,558 in 1916. Net profit for 1918 
after Government taxes, interest and other 
fixed charges, including amortization and 
depletion, was 15,612,068 marks, or 27.4% 
on the total outstanding capital. The 
bonds are actively dealt in on the ex- 
changes of Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Leipzig and Essen. 


Berlin Electric 4s, 1985 


The bonds of the Berlin Electric Ele- 
vated & Subway Railway Co. appear to 
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SOUND GERMAN INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 
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10 


Date of Smallest 
maturity denom. 
, 1946 1,000 
, 1953 1,000 
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, 1951 


» 191° 
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, 1946 
» 19535 
» 1951 
, 1952 
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3333833325 
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tRedeemable at 108 and accrued interest, beginning 1911. 
*Redeemable at 102 and accrued interest, beginning 1914. 
§Redeemable at 102 and accrued interest, beginning 1916, 








Spain,- Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Italy, Japan and America. It was incor- 
porated May 5, 1883, and has an out- 
standing capital of 200,000,000 marks of 
1,000 marks par value. Net profits for 
1918 (latest figures available) after all 
charges and taxes, amounted to 37,200,000 


be well secured and thoroughly seasoned, 
being a direct mortgage upon the entire 
present and future property of the com- 
pany. The latter owns and operates about 
17 miles of standard gauge double track 
railways in Berlin, and suburbs, under a 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Poland’s Prospects Uniekrtuin 


Financial and Economic Conditions—Socialist and Bolshevist Influences—Budget for Current 
Year—Prospects of New Dollar Loan 


HE recently published announcement 
T of a $50,000,000 loan to be floated 
in the United States by the Repub- 
lic of Poland for the purpose of promot- 
ing trade between the two countries calls 
for comment on the true conditions in the 
new republic. 
Among students of the Polish question 


By ARTHUR B. LIPPINCOTT 


administration is suffering from .its in- 
ability to offer them. Work cannot be 
offered because of lack of raw materials, 
and food cannot be distributed because 
there is none. The general discontent is 
heightened by the existing warfare on all 
fronts. How disappointed the Poles 
themselves must be who had cherished 








POLAND BUDGET FOR 1920. 
(In marks.) 


Department Revenue 


Agriculture 
Commerce and industry 


Food 


Post and telegraph 
Public works 


40,411,000 
3,049,114,000 
87 


Excess of expenditure 
over revenue 

165,619,000 

66,875,100 








there is no doubt that Poland, as an in- 
dependent commonwealth, will not be able 
to survive without the aid of the Entente. 
To be sure, the Allies, especially France, 
have been very kindly disposed toward 
her thus far, since a powerful Poland is 
expected to form a sort of protection 
against any revival of German hegemony. 
However, this assistance cannot, and in 
all probability will not, go on forever. 


What Poland lacks most is a sound 
financial basis. With the exception of 
the district of Dombrova (center of the 
Polish coal and iron district) and the 
region around Lodz (center of the textile 
industry), there is no industry to speak 
of; moreover, the development of indus- 
try in those two named sections and in 
Warsaw is largely due to foreign capital 
and foreign labor; in Warsaw, Lodz and 
vicinity, German capital, and in the Dom- 
brova Basin, chiefly French and to some 
extent Italian. 

To these industrial enterprises was pri- 
marily due the favorable economic posi- 
tion prevailing in these districts, because 
Polish labor, prior to the war, was cheap 
and taxes very small, provided one did 
not prefer to avoid payment altogether 
by extending an invitation for dinner to 
one of the tax collectors. Thus, there 
does not seem to have existed a raison- 
d’etre for a new independent state. 

The war has brought about considerable 
changes. The Dombrova works—the 
most important possession of Poland— 
have been seriously damaged by the war, 
and the majority of them are not oper- 
ating. The remainder have been deprived 
of machinery, valued at millions, the re- 
placement of which requires both time 
and huge funds. In view of this, the 
sufferings of both the government and the 
people are very great. The latter demand 
work and food, and are discontented be- 
cause they cannot obtain them; and the 
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quite different hopes. They had antici- 
pated to rest upon the laurels they won 
in the fight against Germany and Aus- 
tria. But what actually happened seems 
to have been a steady growth of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. 


The Growth of Bolshevism 
Constant association with the German 


soldiers aroused in the Polish laborer a 
demand for socialization which grew with 


for a socialistic organization laid than 
bolshevist influences made themselves 
felt. Since workmen and peasantry 
alike had been greatly aroused, principally 
by the incessant advance in the cost of 
living, against capitalism and militarism 
(in which they saw the supporters of the 
capitalist class) the bolshevist doctrine 
fell upon fertile soil. To this influence is 
due the pronounced decline in the influ- 
ence of the Polish clergy which, prior to 
the war, played a very. important part 
in the country. The constantly increasing 
demand for a distribution of land caused 
much trouble to owners of equestrian 
estates who applied for aid to the military 
authorities, which either could not or 
would not provide it, because they did 
not wish to incur the wrath of the masses. 
Another result of bolshevist propaganda 
has been a startling -increase of crime. 
All this bodes ill for the future of the 
new state. 

The so-called “flight from capital,” 
which has been playing a very important 
part in the erstwhile Central European 
governments is also noticed very clearly 
in Poland. People are buying such raw 
material as they can get, real estate and 
interests in industrial enterprises, not so 
much for the sake of production as for 
immediate reselling in order to realize 
profits. The rapid advance in foreign 
exchange has also brought about a wide- 
spread speculation. The huge profits, 
made in a short time, substantially in- 
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the strong gap between the intellectuals 
and the proletariat. This led to a speedy 
and thorough organization of the labor 
group. No sooner were the foundations 
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creased the demand for the limited quan- 

tities of goods which are available, creat- 

ing an artificial wealth among the Polish 
(Continued on page 121) 
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Are Mexican Goverannent Bonds Good 


Investments Now? 


Recent Revolution Gives Best Indication in Years That Country’s Finances Are to Be 


Re-Established 


By DANA HYDE 








The success of the revolutionary party in Mexico calls attention to the great possibilities of the Southern Republic if 
a strong government can be established there and co-operation given in the exploitation of her natural resources. 
Mexico’s vast deposits of oil, silver and other minerals, her rubber and agricultural resources have for years lain 
almost untouched, waiting for political reorganization. 








YLOSE students of Mexican affairs 
C, are agreed that at no time @ince 
the first Madero revolution in 1912 
and the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz 
have conditions been so favorable for a 
restoration of the former financial stabil- 
ity of the Southern Republic. While 
President Carranza accomplished some- 
thing in the way of internal reforms, his 
international sympathies were unfortunate, 
and led him to place his dependence where 
least could be expected and to reject over- 
tures from those who could have been 
of the greatest help to him and his coun- 
try. The virtual success of the revolution 
under the leadership of General Obregon, 
who has demonstrated his friendship for 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France, warrants.the utmost confidence 
that a better international policy will lead 
to a sounder financial policy. , 

This attitude is further manifested in 
the following telegram from Adolfo de la 
Huertd, supreme chief of the Liberal Con- 
stitutional Army and new Provisional 
President of Mexico, to a New York news- 
paper: 

“Through the American Consul at Nog- 
ales I have notified your Government to 
the effect that, inasmuch as the Liberal 
Constitutional Government of Mexico has 
already under control the greater part of 
the national territory, I shall start for the 
capital at once to organize in-due form 
he entire Administration, my wishes being 
to consolidate as soon as possible the com- 
ete pacification of the country and place 

in the regular march of the concert of 
free nations. 

“Therefore, I beg to ask you to inform 

ie Government of the United States of 
\merica that we have given complete 
guarantees to natives and foreigners not 
only in this State (Sonora), but by all 
civil and military authorities therein. The 
present Government of Mexico also will 
maintain the firm purpose of following 
the same line of conduct by giving the 
1ecessary and ample guarantees to the for- 
eign capital that may be invested in this 
Republic, in conformity with our laws. 

“Our Government is also well disposed 
to develop relations with the United 
States, in conformity with the postulates 
of international law, and with the criterion 
of absolute justice, equity and good faith.” 

The attitude disclosed by this message 
and ‘other developments lends particular 
interest at this time to a consideration of 
the securities, both public and private, 
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that are likely to profit most and soonest 
from the changed and changing conditions. 


Trade with Mexico 


In spite of the troubled conditions that 
have existed in-Mexico, American trade 
with that country has steadily increased 
since it reached the low point of $110,000,- 
000 in 1915. It was $191,000,000 in 1917, 
$245,000,000 in 1918, and $278,000,000 in 
1919. The figures are available for the 
first.nine months of the year to end June 
30, 1920, and therefrom the National City 
Bank estimates that the trade with Mexicu 
for the full year will reach $300,000,000. 
The Bank points out that this is a greater 
volume of business than we do with the 
300,000,000 inhabitants of India or the 400,- 
060,000 inhabitants of China. 

Among the chief imports in 1919 were 
sisal, petroleum, copper, raw cotton, hides, 
coffee, lead, mahogany and rubber. The 
principal exports were iron pipe, textiles, 
flour, sugar, automobiles, lard, shoes, lum- 
ber, tires, dyestuffs and a great variety 
of machinery. From the fact that Mexico 
is sub-tropical and non-industrial, there is 
little competition between the products of 
the two. This and their close proximity 
resulted in the United States shipping 85% 
of Mexico’s imports last year and taking 
90% of her exports. 





TABLE I.—DIRECT EXTERNAL DEBT 


Last 
Amount Coupon 
Outstanding 


Paid 
$6, 762,907.00 100 
48,603,414.00 57 
87,037,500.00 18 


51,065, 246.00 


Bond Issue 
City of Mexico 5% Sterling 
Lean, 1889. 


30,000 000.00 
$173. 469,067.00 
DIRECT INTERNAL DEBT 
Amount 
Outstanding 


Silver 
$21,215, 462.00 


$66,611,012.00 








When one considers the importance of 
this trade to both countries, the $2,000,000,- 
000 American investment in Mexico and 
the fact that further investments are only 
waiting on the restoration of stable condi- 
tions in finance and industry, it will be 
seen that a strong practical motive exists 


on both sides for preserving harmonious 
relations. 

Of the seven Mexican issues shown in 
Table I, the fives dated 1899 and the fours 
dated 1904 are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, are the most active in 
this market, and are prior in point of time 
to all except the City of Mexico fives. In 
recent years no funded loans have been 
floated. 

The issue best known in this market 
was floated in 1899, when the Mexican 
Government consolidated the prior 6% 
gold loans of 1888, 1889 and 1893 into an 
authorized issue of £22,700,000 5% gold 
bonds, of which £10,433,820 were re- 
deemed out of the proceeds of the 4% gold 
loan of 1910. The fives are secured by 
62% of the national export and import 
duties, and regular quarterly interest was 
paid until July 1, 1914. 

The City of Mexico loan of £2,400,000, 
floated in London in 1889 for public im- 
provements, was made a national obliga- 
tion on March 23, 1903. 

Of the 4% external gold loan of 1904, 
$40,000,000 was authorized and applied in 
part as follows: $12,500,000 for redemp- 
tion of Treasury notes of 1905, $600,000 
Treasury notes of 1906, $9,213,500 silver 
6% subventions of Mexican Southern 
Railway and other railway subventions, 
and $5,909,500 for the redemption of cer- 
tificates issued for the construction of the 
Tehuantepec Railway and harbor im- 
provements. 

The external loan of 1910 bearing 4% 
was placed by Mr. Limantour, then 
Finance Minister, with Paris bankers at 
97.625. He expected to place double the 
amount for the conversion of the 5% loan 
of 1899 and the bankers had taken an 
option on the second half when the first 
Madero revolution put an ‘end to the ne- 
gotiations. 

Last External Loans 

The Government under President Ma- 
dero in 1912 floated a $10,000,000 loan 
through the houses of Speyer in London 
and New York. In the following year, the 
administration of Huerta authorized an 
issue of ten year 6% gold bonds to the 
amount of £16,000,000, which could be in- 
creased with the approval of the bankers 
to £20,000,000. This loan was to be se- 
cured by 38% of the import and export 
duties of Mexito,’ and -it was stipulated 
that no further external loans should be 
made for a period of two years. 

The object of the 6% loan was to repay 
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the 444% loan wf the year previous, 
amounting to 41,000,000 pesos, to cover the 
certificates issued by the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico against unpaid interest, 
to cover guarantees to banks of issue, for 
guaranteeing railroad subventions, provid- 


ed in Mexico City under the name of the 
Provisional Issue. With other emissions 
at Vera Cruz, known as Vera Cruz Paper, 
the total was brought up to 250,000,000 


pesos. 
‘During this period there were several 








TABLE I1.—AMERICAN COMPANIES ats IN MEXICO 
200,000 jee. , chicle producing rick 000,000 
American Smelting and Refning.. Extensive lead and copper de- 124,173,100 
Aumsinck Co, of Mexico (Export & 49,950,000 


American International Corp 
Atlantic Lobos 

Batopilas 

am ee of America.. 


Import Co 


and 


eo 
ser lands of approx. 110,000 bbis. 


Silver and gold producing mines 
large timber lands, 


pitalization 


High Recent Price 
$215 $40 


170 70 
132 88 
10,500,000 88 

9,000,000 


Copper producing mines 


Intercont, Rubber 


2,000,000 acres of Guayula shrub 2 08t, "000 
producing lands. 


“0,000 acres of oil lands 


Mexican Petroleum... 


Mexican 
Oil Fields Co, of Mexico 
Pan-American P 


Se aaeee Large holdings oil lands 
‘ . arge holdings of oil lands. 


75 square miles of oil lands..... 
+ -arge holdings of oil lands....... 


DT vcos the dt ageadedeneces Large holdings of oil lands 
SENS bob 50's 0065 0ccccaedés “Carge holdings of oil lands 


Sinclair 
Southern Pacific... 
Texas C 


U. S. Smelting & Ref 


*1,000,000 shares of $2 par value. 
tNo par value. 


duction. 
Copper, lead, 





silver, zinc, etc.... 


52,000 acres of oil lands 
. sarge holdings of oil lands 
00,600 bbls. potential daily pro- 130,000,000 


41,873,663 





ing equipment for army, purchase of Mex- 
ican National Packing House, and provid- 
ing for budget deficit. Of this loan 
£6,000,000 was placed by Paris bankers 
and further amounts issued for subscrip- 
tion in Mexico City under authorization of 
Congress. The legality of £700,000 of this 
loan brought out by Reuter & Company ot 
London has been questioned. 

In the next year—1914—interest on all 
except a few local railway bonds was de- 
faulted, and this ended the external loans. 

The military campaigns of General Car- 
ranza were financed with various issues of 
paper money. The first, issued under date 
of 1913, was for 5,000,000 pesos, known as 
the Monclova issue. Later in the year this 
was increased to 20,000,000 pesos, and 
early in 1914 another 30,000,000 pesos was 
authorized. Under the latter, known as 
the Issue of the Constitutionalist Army, 
25,000,000 pesos were issued. 

In November, 1914, an issue of 130,000,- 
000 pesos was authorized to convert the 
Monclova and Constitutionalist issues and 
to provide money for the campaign against 
Villa. About 43,000,000 pesos were print- 


issues of paper money by various generals, 
such as Obregon, Gonzales and Villa, the 
latter of whom greatly exceeded his au- 
thorization. It is estimated that the total 
of all issues during the revdlutions was 
671,954,221 pesos. 


Redemption Begins 


Redemption of the Vera Cruz issue was 
made by accepting the notes for railway 
fares, taxes, etc., while the remainder of 
50,000,000 pesos was converted into gold 
certificates payable in five years on the 
basis of five cents in gold for each paper 
peso. All the other authorized issues were 
withdrawn or exchanged, and finally re- 
duced to about 2,000,000 pesos, which, 
pending conversion, are protected by the 
Monetary Commission. 

The first attempt to standardize the 
paper money was made by Carranza, who 
had 450,000,000 pesos of high denomina- 
tion bills printed in New York, and 90,- 
000,000 of smaller bills in Mexico City, or 
a total of 540,000,000 pesos. Of this 
amount, 400,000,000 pesos was placed in 
the hands of the public and about half re- 


deemed the first year by means of railway 
fares, taxes, etc. 

After Mexico was placed on a gold and 
silver basis in 1916, redemption of un- 
secured money continued rapidly through 
export and import duties, until, at the 
beginning of 1919, the. amount had been 
reduced to 80,000,000 pesos. As redemp- 
tion was continuing at the rate of 100,000 
pesos a day, they should be pretty well 
cleaned up before the end of this year. 
The standardized currency was issued at 
the rate of 10 cerits to the peso, or $8,000,- 
000 gold at the beginning of last year, 
although up to that time, the market valuc 
was around three cents. 

During the revolution, the Carranza ad- 
ministration borrowed about $20,000,000 
from Mexican banks of issue, which, to- 
gether with the outstanding currency, 
would make the unsecured debt of the 
former regime about $28,000,000. To this 
should be added whatever damage claims 
may be allowed. 


Government Debt 

As will be seen from Table I, the direc: 
external debt of the Government amounts 
to $173,469,067 on account of principal aad 
the direct internal debt $66,611,012. State 
municipal and industrial loans guaranteed 
by the Government amount to $32,222,690 
The bonded debt of the National Railways 
of Mexico and subsidiaries amounts t 
238,740,393, of which only $57,748,575 is 
guaranteed principal and interest by the 
Government. 

The consolidated 5% loan of 1899 will 
soon have accumulated thereon 30% in 
interest, and the 4% loan of 1904 will soon 
have 24%. Both these issues are selling 
only a few points above the accumulated 
interest. In other words, when the accu- 
mulated interest is paid, the purchaser at 
this market will have paid practically 
nothing on account of principal. They 
are the first loans for which provision 
must be made before Mexico can begin 
its financial rehabilitation. 

The internal silver loans of 1885 and 
1894 are acceptable for taxes and they are, 
therefore, sought after by American cor- 
porations having various fees to meet in 
Mexico. Their liquidation, however, win 
doubtless wait on that of the external 
loans and they offer rather too much 
speculation for the average investor. 

The plan that was considered and aban- 


(Continued on page 143) 
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THE GREEN CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
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Operating nine copper mines in the rich Cananea district at Sonora, Mexico, this company is ranked as one of the big pro- 
ducers, controlling nine large mining properties of the San Pedro Copper Company 
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Which Is the Best Equipment Bond? 


Many Issues of This Type Coming on Market—F eatures for Discriminating Investors to Consider 


HE number of railroad equipment is- 
sues coming out under the Phila- 
delphia plan and the growing inter- 

est of individual investors in this class of 
security makes it timely to cons‘der 
whether one issue is as good as another, 
and, if not, which is the best. As between 
recent and past issues, the former are sell- 
ing on a higher investment basis, partly 
due to the fact that the latter, having been 
diminished by serial payments, offer 
greater security, and partly to the fact that 
they are better digested and more closely 
held. It is the purpose to consider here 
only recent issues. 

The present cost of equipment shows an 
increase over pre-war prices, ranging from 
100% to 125%. While the present short- 
age, estimated to be about 250,000 cars, 
or eighteen months’ capacity of the coun- 
try’s builders, is expected to keep the price 
high until supply has had an opportunity 
to make some progress in overtaking de- 
mand, it is not expected that present prices 
will prevail for a period of five or six 
years. 

In view of this situation, the bankers 
purchasing these certificates have required 
the issuing companies to provide varying 
ratios of cash to cover part of the pledged 
equipment, and, in addition, te make an- 
nual payments on account of principal, 
either through dating the certificates se- 
rially or through sinking funds. 

In this manner the loans are arranged 
to provide for a 50% decline in the cost 
of equipment in the next six years, part 
of the decline being covered by the excess 
of equipment pledged at the time of the 
issuance of the loan and part by redemp- 
tions at maturity or sinking fund pur- 
chases. 

Thus it will be seen that the margin of 
safety varies with the rigor of the pro- 
visions for covering decline in price of 
new equipment, on the one hand, and the 
depreciation of the pledged equipment, on 
the other. 


Canadian National Railways 


The $15,000,000 Canadian 
Railways 7% equipment certificates” ma- 
ture May 1, 1935, and are not callable, 
although semi-annual payments to the 
trustee of $500,000 provide for retirement 
of the issue at maturity. The fact that 
the entire issue runs for fifteen years 
without option on the part of the bor- 
rower is an obvious advantage to the in- 
vestor under the high rate. 

The cost of the equipment to be pur- 
chased with ‘the proceeds of the certifi- 
cates is $20,024,500, giving a present mar- 
gin of safety of over 25%. 

The Canadian National Railways in- 
clude all the Dominion lines, and the stat- 
utes of Canada provide that the rentals 
payable under the lease of equipment is 
an operating expense and forms a claim 
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Before Making a Selection 
By HOWARD W. ALAN 


against revenue prior either to principal 
or interest of mortgage bonds. 

The Canadian Northern Railway, which 
is a part of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, has issued $7,500,000 6% serial 
equipment certificates due in semi-annual 
installments of $375,000, from June 1, 
1920, to December 1, 1929. The cost of 
the equipment pledged was $10,028,995. 
The margin of safety increases faster than 
with the Canadian National Railways is- 
sue, but the certificates are not obtainable 
in as long maturities. 

The $12,000,000 Canadian Pacific 6% 
squipment certificates mature serially at 
the rate of $500,000 every six months, 
from October 1, 1920, to April 1, 1932. 
The cost of the equipment was $15,000,000, 
30 that the margin of safety in this issue 
is not as great as in most of the others. 
On the other hand, they are guaranteed 
by the company, which is paying 10% 
dividends. 

The Cuba Railroad Company, which has 
been very prosperous in recent years, has 
lately issued $1,700,000 equipment 7s, ma- 
turing at the rate of $85,000 every six 
months, from October 1, 1920, to April 1, 
1930. The value of the equipment pledged 
was $2,266,700. The higher yield of 
7.50% was designed to cover the differ- 
ence between the security offered here 
and in some of the issues of companies 
with a longer history of success behind 
them. 


Sault Ste. Marie Railway 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie Railway, controlled by Canadian 
Pacific, has issued $2,500,000 equipment 
7s, maturing at the rate of $250,000 an- 
nually, from June 1, 1921, to June 1, 1930. 
The cost of the pledged equipment’ is 


leases shall be assigned to the trustee as 
additional security. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has is- 
sued $4,500,000 equipment 7s, against 
equipment costing $6,300,000, maturing 
annually at the rate of $450,000, trom 
May 15, 1921, to May 15, 1930. 

The $25,000,000 7% equipment trusts of 
the Pacific Fruit Express Company differ 
in several respects from any of the pre- 
ceding issues. Of the proceeds, the com- 
pany will use $15,826,000 to pay for 4,000 
new refrigerator cars, and the balance for 
icing stations and the payment of indebt- 
edness. Besides pledging the new equip- 
ment, the company conveys title to the 
trustee to 15,421 refrigerator cars now in 
use and estimated to be worth $30,000,000. 
Thus the total equipment security 
amounts to $45,826,000, or a margin of 
more than 80% above the loan. 

All the stock of the Pacific Fruit Express 
is owned by Union Pacific Railroad and 
Southern Pacific Company, both of which 
jointly and severally guarantee principal 
and interest of the certificates by endorse- 
ment. The certificates mature annually 
at the rate of $2,272,000, from June 1, 
1925, to June 1, 1935. 

Of all the foregoing issues, I prefer the 
New York Central and the Pacific Fruit 
Express. The three roads involved are 
among the most stable in the country, 
and their showing during Federal control 
was so much better than that of the roads 
as a whole as to suggest the likelihood 
that their prospects are better. 

Both the New York Central and the 
Pacific, Fruit Express issues are obtain- 
able in 15-year maturities, and this is an 
obvious advantage in a security of this 
kind bearing 7% interest. 

As to the relative advantage of the two, 
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about 334% in excess of the loan. The 
company is paying 7% on both preferred 
and common stocks. 

The $36,225,000 New York Central Rail- 
road equipment 7s, secured by cars and 
locomotives costing $48,318,300, mature at 
the annual rate of $2,415,000, from April 
15, 1921, to April 15, 1935. The New York 
Central, without impairment of its obliga- 
tion for the full rental, may make sub- 
leases to Michigan Central. Big Four 
and other subsidiaries, and such sub- 


there is no doubt that the margin of 
safety in the Pacific Fruit Express issue 
is greater, but the price on the long ma- 
turities is higher. The New York Cen- 
tral issue is selling at 100 for all maturi- 
ties, while the Pacific Fruit Express issue 
advances an eighth*@f a point on the 
longer maturities: until a price of 101 is 
reached for the certificates of 1935. 

Whether a sacrifice of yield or security 
shall be made is for each investor to de- 
termine for himself. 
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Which Is the Best Unit of the Reading Combination? 


An Effort to Recover the Spoonful of Salt from This Railroad and Anthracite Omelet 


NYONE who will study the commer- 
A cial features of the properties that 
make up the Reading Company and 
forget the legal tangle that must be un- 
snarled incident to a dissolution will at 
least be in a frame of mind that may lead 
to profit, and I cannot see any profit 
whatever in attempting to forecast the 
opinion of a Federal District Judge on 
the severance of properties whose values 
and prospects are in doubt. If one knew 
the price at which a given security could 
be bought or sold, a commitment based 
on its intrinsic worth might be deter- 
mined. As long, however, as the very 
securities themselves are unavailable, the 
most that can be offered is helpful sug- 
gestions concerning the relative value of 
the constituent parts of Reading Com- 
pany. At present there are several securi- 
ties available, and I am convinced that 
some of them are better purchases at the 
market than others. 

As an illustration of the possibilities 
of profit in such a situation, take the 
Union Pacific case. The parent company 
traded Southern Pacific stock for Balti- 
more & Ohio stock, and the trade has 
proven to have been a bad one. A large 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio stock was 
distributed as a dividend, and any Union 
Pacific stockholder could have saved 
money by selling the stock received as a 
dividend. The greater part of Union’s 
holdings of Southern was deposited with 
a trustee, and Union stockholders re- 
ceived certificates therefor. Before they 
could take up the Southern stock, Union 
stockholders were required to make oath 
that they owned no Union. Subsequent 
results have demonstrated that it would 
have been profitable to sell Union in or- 
der to exercise the right to take up South- 
ern rather than to have sold the Southern 
certificates. 

As for the opinion in the Reading case, 
it seems to be clear in its direction that 
the dissolution shall be complete. On the 
other hand, the court was divided, the 
Chief Justice subscribing to the dissenting 
opinion. Not only were the justices di- 
vided in this case, but the majority opin- 
ions have differed in principles and details 
on nearly every dissolution case that has 
come before the court. It is difficult to 
see why the late E. H. Harriman should 
have been prevented from holding work- 
ing control of Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific while John D. Rockefeller was 
permitted to retain similar control of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and of all 
its subsidiaries. This, I think, is sufficient 
to indicate that the dissolution of Reading 
Company will be worked out along the 
line of unknown policies rather than 
known principles. | 


Protection of Property 


As this action, in common with others 
of a similar nature, was brought by the 
Government ostensibly to protect rather 
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than destroy property, the details of the 
dissolution plan are of more interest to 
lawyers than investors. It is certain that 
no one will be required to accept non- 
negotiable securities, and if it becomes 
illegal to sell to one buyer under the final 
decree it will be legal to sell to another. 
Thus, if an investor finds himself in pos- 
session of two securities, one of which 
he must sell, he will not only find buy- 
ers, but he.can keep the one that suits 
him better. 

One device that has been mentioned as 
a possibility must, I think, be discarded. 
On account of the existing relationship 
between Lackawanna Railroad and its 
coal operations and Lehigh Valley and its 
coal operations, it has been assumed by 
some that Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company and Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company could sell to other 
corporations such of their respective 
properties as constitute the shipping and 
marketing end of their operations. 

The objection to this lies in the fact 
that the present arrangements of Lehigh 
Valley certainly are unsatisfactory to the 
Government and those of Lackawanna 
probably so. The Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company, all of whose stock is owned by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, sells its prod- 
uct at the mine to the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company, in which the rail- 
road has no interest. This gets around 
the objection of having a railroad act as 
both carrier and shipper, but the arrange- 
ment is being attacked by the Govern- 
ment. The Lackawanna Railroad, which 
owns its mines in fee, sells the coal at 
the mine to the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Company, in which the rail- 
road has no interest. The Government 
objected to one contract drawn between 
the railroad and the coal company and 
another was substituted therefor, but 
there is an opinion among attorneys asso- 
ciated with the anthracite cases that this 
arrangement will not long continue. 

The existing intercorporate relations in 
the Reading combination are as follows: 
Reading Company owns all the stock of 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway and 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal» & Iron 
Company and all the general bonds of the 
railway. The coal company has few 
bonds but is heavily indebted to Reading 
Company for money advanced. Reading 
Company and the coal company are joint 
mortgagers under the general bonds, for 
which the railway stock and bonds are 
pledged as collateral. Reading Company 
owns all the equipment used by the rail- 
way, part being unencumbered and part 
covered with equipment trust certificates, 
and certain terminal properties. Reading 
Company also. owns about 51% of Jersey 
Central Railroad stock, all of which is 
deposited under the Reading-Jersey Cen- 
tral collateral fours. In addition, Jersey 
Central owns about 92% of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Company stock, 


most of which has been deposited to se- 
cure its own 5% bonds. 

Considering first Reading Company and 
Jersey Central Railroad, it is clear from 
the decree that there must be a com- 
plete severance of the relationship. As to 
the financial details of this part of the 
dissolution, they are simpler than some 
others. 


Severing Jersey Central 


In relying on the ordinary safeguards 
of indentures, etc., it should be remem- 
bered that Reading Company is an il- 
legal corporation in the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court, and all its 
instruments, as far as they aid in the 
combination of mining, carrying and sell- 
ing coal, are illegal. This does not mean 
that the situation can be used to evade the 
ordinary obligation to bondholders, but 
it does mean that no bondholder will be 
permitted to rely on the technicalities of 
a trust deed to obstruct the dissolution. 

Thus, the holders of Reading general 
fours could be required to accept, in lieu 
of cash, not only equivalent stocks and 
bonds but even trustees’ certificates rep- 
resenting stocks. With respect to this 
condition, the Reading collateral fours 
seem to me to be in a better position than 
the Reading general fours, and the rela- 
tive prices indicate that others share the 
opinion. 

The Reading collateral fours, due in 
1951, are callable at 105, and it seems 
likely that the holders will receive their 
money, mainly because the collateral is 
too valuable to be distributed to them. 
The $23,000,000 outstanding is secured by 
$14,500,000 Jersey Central stock and two 
other small blocks of railroad stock. Dis- 
regarding all except the Jersey Central 
stock, the collateral would have to be 
computed at about $160 a share to offset 
the bonds at par, and it is certainly worth 
twice that sum. 


Jersey Central has outstanding $43,- 
924,000 5% bonds, due in 1987 and non- 
callable, secured by. mortgage on the rail- 
road property and by deposit of, $7,850,000 
stock of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company, out of $8,489,000 owned by 
Jersey Central and $9,210,000 outstanding. 
The indenture permits the substitution of 
collateral, and the approximate value of 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal stock 
under the mortgage is from $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000. On the assumption that the 
trustee would require even a larger sum, 
Jersey Central has more than enough free 
collateral to meet the requirement. 


Thus, there appears to be no insuperable 
difficulties of a financial nature in effect- 
ing a severance of Reading Company and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey on the 
one hand, nor of Jersey Central and Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company on 
the other. 
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Reading Company 

The futility of attempting to work out 
a value for Reading common must be ap- 
parent fromm the fact that at this time the 
relationship of that stock to the two 
classes of preferred is uncertain. Admit- 
ting that one could make a fairly accurate 
forecast of the plan of dissolution—and 
this could hardly be done with the aid of 
a ouija board—the effort would be idle 
unless one knew how the property applic- 
able to the three classes of stock would* 
be distributed to each. 

In the first place, the second preferred 
stock, at the option of the company but 
not of the holder, may be converted into 
50% each of first preferred and common. 
For this purpose, let us see who the com- 
pany is. 

New York Central and Baltimore & 
Ohio own between them $12,130,000 first 
preferred out of a total of $28,000,000, 
$28,530,000 second preferred out of a total 
of $42,000,000 and $19,854,000 common out 
of a total of $70,000,000. The proportion- 
ate holdings of Central and B. & O. are 
as follows: 43% of first preferred, 68% 
of second preferred and 28% of common. 
It is easy to see where the interest - of 
these two holding companies lies if the 
common is worth more than par. 


On a vote, it could be assumed that the 
$42,000,000 second preferred would favor 
the conversion. Add to this the first pre- 
ferred and the common owned by the two 
holding roads, and you have about $72,- 
000,000 stock out of a total of $140,000,000 
of all classes. If such a conversion were 
made, New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio would then own $26,395,000 first 
preferred out of a total of $49,000,000, or 
54%, and $34,119,500 common out of a 
total of $91,000,000, or 38%. In other 
words, they would have increased their 
ratio of common from 28% to 38%. In 
view of this situation, I should regard the 
failure of these two roads to act on the 
conversion possibilities of the second pre- 
ferred as fairly good evidence of their 
belief that the common was worth less 
than $50 a share. 


While Reading preferred of both classes 
is redeemable at par, no such action could 
be taken without the affirmative votes of 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio, 
and their votes for or against would be 
influenced by their belief in the value of 
the common. 

While the charter of Reading Company 
says nothing about the participatory 
rights of the preferred stocks in case of 
liquidation, the question came up many 
years ago and counsel expressed the opin- 
ion that holders of preferred possessed 
such rights under Pennsylvania law. That 
is why the listing application for the vot- 
ing trust certificates in 1897 differs from 
the listing application for the stocks in 
1904. In the latter application appears 
this reference: “The preferred and com- 
mon stocks have equal voting power and 
in liquidation or dissolution of the cor- 
poration will share equally in pro rata 
distribution of assets.” 

In case of a controversy over this is- 
sue, the weight of the influence of New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio 
would doubtless be brought to bear on the 
side of the preferred, of which they hold 
58% of both classes against 28% of the 
common, 
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Value of Reading 

While it is not possible to determine 
at this time what Reading common will 
be worth under the dissolution, it is pos- 
sible to state within limits what it is not 
worth. It is not worth, for instance, $400 
a share, as one statistician recently com- 
puted, nor $300, nor $200. Whether it is 
worth $100 depends a good deal on the 
settlement of the uncertainties described 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

There is something about values in the 
ground that appeals to the imagination 
more than values in a safe-deposit box. 
It is this something which has usually 
made Reading common the dearest stock 
in the railroad list. A Government at- 
torney started the trouble by estimating 
that Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company had 2,000,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite in the ground, that mining prof- 
its had averaged 25 cents a ton, that the 
unmined tonnage, therefore, had an im- 
mediate cash value of $500,000,000. 

It is admitted that the last ton cannot 
be taken out before the year 2120. Did 
you ever compute the present cash value 
of 25 cents to be paid two centuries 
hence? The smallest denomination of 
money would be too large to represent 
the result. 

When the securities issued incident to 
the dissolution are distributed, there will 
undoubtedly be opportunities for profit, 
and it is possible that some helpful sug- 
gestions along this line can be made at 
present. . 

In the first place, I prefer the coal end 
of the business to the railroad end. Both 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway and Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey have been 
large earners for their respective invest- 
ments. If they do as well in the future 
as they have in the past, they will show 
considerably more than 6% earned on 
their respective property accounts, and 
will be required to divide half the excess 
with the general railroad fund. 


Moreover, all anthracite mines have 
been operated primarily to furnish rail- 
road traffic, and secondarily to return 
commercial profits. The mines ought to 
do better under independent manage- 
ment; the railroads can’t do better with- 
out dividing half the excess. 

As between Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron and Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal, I prefer the latter. Philadelphia & 
Reading may have more dn the ground, 
but Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre has enough 
in the ground and more in the bank. 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre is much the more 
economical property to operate. In 
common. with Lackawanna, it will be min- 
ing coal at a profit when the other anthra- 
cite properties are shut down. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey owns 
property to the value of $165,000,000, 
against which there are $50,000,000 bonds 
and about $27,500,000 stock, giving the 
stock an asset value of about $420 a share. 
That its earnings have never justified 
such a price is due largely to the fact that 
a substantial part of its investment is in 
terminal properties and sites, more or less 
unproductive. 

Jersey Central owns 169788 shares (par 
value of $50) of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company, or 62 shares for each 100 
railroad shares. Thus, the holder of 100 
shares of Jersey Central stock will be en- 


titled to 62 share-certificates of the coal 

, provided the railroad is re- 
quired to sell all its holdings. Whether 
it will be better to sell the railroad stock 
in order to take up the coal stock depends 
on the relative prices of the two at the 
time the opportunity arrives. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre stock is 200 bid 
in the outside market or 400% for its 
$50 shares. Jersey Central is selling 
around 200. The former company in par- 
ticular is rich in bankable assets, and it 
is probable that the 350% premium on 
the stock reflects such assets more than 
the mines. As the market for both stocks 
is narrow, Jersey Central will doubtless 
have to make arrangements for having its 
holdings of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
underwritten, and, likewise, Reading 
Company will have to make similar ar- 
rangements in disposing of its Jersey 
Central. 

It is plain that the lighter these stocks 
are made, the cheaper will be the under- 
writing and the broader the market. In 
other words, all the factors except one 
favor the distribution of assets such as 
are easily distributable. That factor is 
the heavy surtax that must be paid by 
large individual stockholders on extra 
dividends, but it is difficult to see how 
the dissolution can be worked out any 
other way. 

Reading Company, in order to get the 
full value out of its subsidiaries, will 
need money, and I estimate that Jersey 
Central itself, including whatever it could 
collect in dividends from Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre, could make it fairly easy 
for Reading Company to retire the 
$23,000,000 Reading-Jersey Central col- 
lateral fours. 

The 200 bid for Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
coal stock applied to Jersey Central's 
holdings would be $124 a share on the 
railroad stock, leaving, at the market 
price of 200, $76 to cover the transpor- 
tation and terminal properties. 

Stock of Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Company is unobtainable and stock 
of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre nearly so. 

As between Reading common and Jer- 
sey Central stock, I prefer the latter. 

The dissolution of Reading is sur- 
rounded with many uncertainties; that 
of Jersey Central with few. 

At 80, Reading common yields 5% and 
will not carry itself so well as Jersey Cen- 
tral, which, at’200, nets 6%. If Reading 
were bought at 80, it would have to ad- 
vance to 120 to show 50% profit; Jersey 
Central would have to advance to 300 to 
show the same profit, and I rather pin 
my faith to the latter possibility. 





INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


We stand for the open shop, which per- 
mits a man to work when and where he 
pleases, on terms mutually agreed uyon, 
whether he does or does not belong to a 
labor union.. Our men generally do not 
belong to unions because they know by 
long experience it is to their advantage 
to be free from dictation by outsiders; 
that they are receiving as large, or larger, 
compensation and as good, or better, con- 
ditions for themselves and their families 
as would be provided under labor union 
domination.—Elbert H. Gary. 
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combined into the giant British 


eel Corporation. With an authorized capitalization of half a billion the new company is one of the biggest in the 


ANADA has been startled and 

dazzled for the past month by the 

news of the formation of a great 
steel and shipping trust, rivalling in mag- 
nitude the great concerns of the United 
States, and coming next in its class to 
the United States Steel Corporation. The 
new merger, which is a product of the 
imagination and enterprise mainly of one 
man, Colonel W. Grant Morden, M.P., 
himself a Canadian and member of the 
British House of Commons, takes on 
something of the Imperial nature which 
its name implies, and will be known as 
the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
Based on the organization and resources 
of several great Canadian companies, it 
will be reinforced by capital and brains 
from England in the persons of a number 
of well-known steel men who will sit- on 
the London Advisory Board, and invest 
capital in the enterprise to the extent of 
several millions. 

The Canadian steel industry has suf- 
fered somewhat from nearby competition, 
but it is claimed that the new Corpora- 
tion will not only benefit by expert ad- 
vice which it needs, but will also be 
linked up with important buying interests 
in Great Britain, providing an almost un- 
limited market for the slabs and billets 
to be turned out at the Nova Scotia 
plants. It has been stated that several 
million tons per year of steel can be sold 
in England, thus replacing the product 
imported from other European countries. 
It is contended that eventually Canada’s 
needs in steel products will be all sup- 
plied by home plants. The Imperial 
aspect of the arrangement has been im- 
pressed on the Canadian public by those 
advocating the deal, and while this does 
not spring in any way from unfriendli- 
ness towards the United States, it has 
been a natural outgrowth of the desire 
on the part of many Canadians to be in 
closer commercial relations with the Old 
Land. This feeling, which was nursed 
and developed during the war, has been 
further strengthened from time to time 
by competition in foreign trade and by 
occasional hostile voices raised in the 
republic, which, while known to be un- 
representative of the real spirit of the 
people, are nevertheless irritating. 

The Capitalization 

For upwards of six months, reports of 
the coming merger have appeared in the 
Canadian press from time to time, but 
actual details were reserved until early 
in May, when it was announced that the 
new corporation would have a capitaliza- 
tion of $500,000,000, of which $207,000,000 
would be issued at the outset. The capi- 
talization will be made up as follows, the 
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new stock to be largely exchanged for 
the old, on a diversity of terms :— 
Authorized To Be Issued 

7% cumulative 

MS catcor ces $50,000,000 $37,000,000 
8% cumulative 

pfd., (partici- 

pating) 
7% non-cum. 

OG? 5. 8 150,000,000 
Common 


25,000,000 


68,000,000 
77,000,000 





Photo British Colonial Press. 
COL. W. GRANT MORDEN 


Who has varied industrial interests in 

Canada, besides initiating plans for 

the consolidation of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation 


Immediately this plan was made public, 
controversy broke loose, and the question 
as to whether the whole scheme was a 
stock-watering proposition aired in Parlia- 
ment and through the halls of finance in 
the Dominion. Naturally, the chief pro- 
moter, Colonel Grant Morden, came under 
fire as the discussion proceeded, and it 
might be well just here to glance at him. 

Colonel Morden is one of a somewhat 
numerous group of eager young Cana- 
dians who have sought scope and fortune 
in the financial world of London, where 
their own talents had more room to ex- 
pand than at home. This remarkable 
group includes such men as Lord Beaver- 
brook, Sir E. Mackay Edgar, and Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, not to speak of Bonar 
Law, whose realm is more strictly politics, 
though the motherland seems quickly to 
take young Canadians to its bosom and 


send them to the House of Commons. 
Colonel Morden was born forty years 
ago in Prince Edward County, Ontario, 
and before he was twenty years of age 
he was in business for himself. As early 
as 1912 he accomplished his first big 
merger, the Canada Steamship Lines, 
which is now embraced in the super- 
merger of which he is the chief promoter. 
Colonel Morden has lots of self-confi- 
dence, is a ready “mixer,” and has plenty 
of grit. He is of the sort who know no 
obstacles, and is endowed with ambition 
and determination to succeed. One of his 
exploits was to go right into Germany 
during the war and secure a knowledge 
of the materials used by the enemy in the 
building of Zeppelins and secrets of enor- 
mous importance to the British Air Ser- 
vice, in which he served. Colonel Morden 
is a slight, wiry figure, and seems as 
much at home riding to the hounds as in 
the drawing-room of potential financiers. 


Close Relationship of Units 


The various units of this great Corpora- 
tion bear a close relationship to one an- 
other. For years the Dominion Steel 
Corporation and the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company have been rivals in their 
steel-making and coal-mining in Nova 
Scotia, and in the mining of iron ore in 
Newfoundland. The Dominion Steel owns 
iron ore properties at Wabana, New- 
foundland, estimated to contain 108,000,- 
000 tons, while the ore deposits of the 
Nova Scotia company adjacent are esti- 
mated to contain more than 2,000,000,000 
tons. Both companies have immense coal 
deposits in the vicinity of Sydney, N. S., 
that of the Nova Scotia being estimated 
at 2,500,000,000 tons. The Nova Scotia 
also owns 80,000 acres of timber lands, 
with enough wood for its needs for many 
years to come. The Dominion has large 
iron and steel works at Sydney, and the 
Nova Scotia has blast furnaces, steel 
plants, coke ovens, etc., at Sydney Mines, 
and rolling mills, forges, and other facili- 
ties at New Glasgow, N. S., a few miles 
to the west. How simple to carry the ore 
from Newfoundland to the furnaces in 
Nova Scotia! A subsidiary of the Nova 
Scotia, the Eastern Car Co., built 1,800 
cars last year, and is crowded with orders 
for the coming months. 

The Dominion Steel recently completed 
a 110-inch plate mill at a cost of $5,000,000, 
and this will be an important source of 
material for the chain of shipyards of the 
new Corporation from Halifax to the 
head of Lake Supérior. Last year Canada 
imported 144,800 tons of ship plates from 
the United States, being second only to 
Japan as a customer. It is now contended 
that ship plates can be bought cheaper 
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in Canada than in England. But the do- 
mestic demand will probably be a small 
part of the market for the output of the 
steel plants, while even coal is expected 
to be sent overseas. New connections 
with consumers of steel in England are 
expected to account for the greater part 
of the output, the billets and slabs from 
Nova Scotia displacing the former im- 
ports from Spain and other countries. In 
the attractive phrasing of Colonel Mor- 
den, the billets will just have a “ferry 
ride” across to the Old Land. Thus, the 
stecl plants and car works of Nova Scotia 
will be adjuncts to the transportation sys- 
tems on both sides of the ocean. 

The Canada Steamship Lines operate 
the main fleets on the St. Lawrence and 
upper Lakes, as well as ships on the At- 
lantic, including a line to France. Leaders 
in the new Corporation have been the 
directing heads of the Canada Steamships, 
as well as of several of the shipyards 
which are joining the merger. In addi- 
tion, there will be the requirements of 
the various plants of Canada Foundries 
& Forgings, for raw materials from the 
Nova Scotia mills. It should be added 
here, however, that the merger does not 
include all the steel plants of Canada, by 
any means, the more conspicuous excep- 
tions being the Steel Company of Canada 
and Dominion Foundries & Steel Co., at 
Hamilton, and the Algoma Steel Corpo- 
ration at Sault Ste. Marie, not to speak 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation’s- plant 
now building near Windsor, Ont. The 
omission of these plants gives point to the 
claim that the new Corporation will give 
special attention to export business, rather 
than the inland home market. Another 
consumer of merger steel will be the 
Maritime Nail Works of St. John, N. B. 


Analyzing the Steel Concerns 


Naturally, the steel concerns take pre- 
cedence in considering the units of the 
great merger. The Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, with assets of $95,000,000, was 
incorporated in 1909, as a merger of sev- 


eral smaller companies. Its wealth and 
production have grown rapidly during the 
war period, culminating in an operating 
income of $12,967,865 in 1917, falling to 
$8,768,054 in the year ending March 31, 
1919. Its earning power is reflected in 
its history for the past seven years dur- 
ing which net earnings aggregated $38,- 
427,304, or an average of $5,489,614. It 
is expected that the plant will be greatly 
remodelled and extended under the new 
Corporation’s management, increasing the 
output from 300,000 tons to 3,000,000 tons 
yearly. Outstanding capital of the Do- 
minion Steel is $37,097,700, common, and 
$7,000,000 preferred, to which should be 
added $20,814,471 consolidated funded 
debt. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
dates back to 1901, but it, too, came into 
greatest prominence during the war, when 
Canadian industry rose so splendidly to 
the call for munitions and materials. Net 
profits by the Nova Scotia Company for 
the past seven years aggregated $9,957,330, 
or an average of $1,422,475. Industry 
slowed down during 1919, but at the close 
of the last fiscal year orders-were pour- 
ing in, assuring the company of a busy 
and prosperous period ahead. Further 
lumber areas had been acquired, a coaling 
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plant secured at Halifax, and orders re- 
ceived for a substantial number of cars. 
The company has total assets of $35,- 
000,000, its capitalization being $1,000,000 
preference, $15,000,000 common, and $l, - 
102,437 bonded debt. 

Next in order of importance in the 
combination is Canada Steamship Lines, 
itself, as already mentioned, a merger 
formed in 1913 from almost a dozen 
companies operating on the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes. During the past six 
years this company had aggregate net 
profits of $9,832,424, or an average of 
$1,638,737. Its capital outstanding is 
$12,500,000 preference stock, $12,000,000 
common, with $6,684,207 funded debt. The 
company operates more than one hundred 
steamers. Total assets, $44,000,000. 

Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 
one of the smaller steel and tool com- 
panies entering the combination, does not 
do so as a whole, one of the factories in 
Brockville, the James Smart Manufac- 
turing Company, being omitted. That 
leaves three factories in Welland, Ont., 
affected by the change, together with the 
Delaney Forge & Iron Co., at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Forgings had aggregate net profits 
during the past seven years of $3,085,385, 
or an average of $440,766. There was a 
heavy falling off in 1919 when profits 
dropped to $149,623, but the prospects 
have improved of late. This is but one 
of many Canadian industrials to show a 
large decrease in earnings in the first 
year of peace. The outstanding capital of 
Forgings is $960,000 preferred, $960,000 
common, with $179,200 bonded debt. Total 
assets are $4,348,000. 

Passing from the public or listed com- 
panies enumerated above into considera- 
tion of the smaller and more private 
companies entering the merger, the in- 
formation available is less definite. Most 
prominent in the group are the shipyards, 
and here it may be remarked that Roy M. 
Wolvin, who is expected to be President 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
is also president of Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration and Vice-President and Manag- 
ing Director of the Halifax Shipyards, 
while j. W. Norcross, President and Man- 
aging Director of Canada Steamship 
Lines, is also President of the Halifax 
Shipyards. Mr. Wolvin is also a director 
of the Collingwood Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The shipyards entering the merger 
are among the largest in Canada, where 
an enormous industry has been resusci- 
tated in the past four years, with a capital 
invested of $50,000,000, and employees 
numbering 25,000. Old wooden shipbuild- 
ing industries which formerly lined the 
Maritime Province coasts and the St. 
Lawrence had died away only to be re- 
placed years after by industries for steel 
ships under the exigencies of war. The 
Halifax Shipyards, which has a capitali- 
zation of $8,000,000 is the largest in 
Canada. It began only in June, 1918, and 
at present has fifty-five acres of ground 
at Halifax and 3,300 feet of frontage on 
deep water. Two ships are now building, 
of 10,500 tons dead weight each, and two 
of 8500 tons each. Later on, ships of 
15,000 tons will be built, and possibly 
some of Canada’s naval craft, should a 
naval policy be taken up. It has a large 
and profitable business in ship repairing. 

Across the river from old Quebec, at 


Levis, the Davie Shipbuilding & Repair- 
ing Company has a plant where at pres- 
ent three ships with a total tonnage of 
18,550 tons are being built for the Can- 
adian Goyernment, as well as several 
wooden ships for the French Government. 

Farther inland, the Collingwood Ship- 
building Company has yards at Colling- 
wood, on Lake Huron, and at Kingston, 
on Lake Ontario, where large freighters 
and several passenger ships of high class 
have been turned out. There is a dry- 
dock at each yard, and a total of 1,500 
men are employed. At present the com- 
pany is building seven ships for the 
Dominion Government, with a total ton- 
nage of 26,650 tons. The company has 
capital outstanding of $2,600,000, funded 
debt of $1,950,000, and assets of $6,500,000. 

Farthest from the sea is the Port Ar- 
thur Shipbuilding Company, Ltd., at Port 
Arthur, Ont., in which Chicago capital is 
interested, incorporated_in 1916, and suc- 
cessor to the Western Drydock & Ship- 
building Company. The greatest achieve- 
ment of this company was the construc- 
tion of a 13,000-ton grain carrier, suitably 
enough named the “Grant Morden.” The 
company is now building seven ships of 
a total tonnage of 26,650 for the Domin- 
ion Government, and employs 1,500 men. 
It has a drydock 700 feet long. The com- 
pany’s capital is $1,000,000 preferred and 
$1,500,000 common, with bonded debt of 
$570,000. Net earnings in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, were $448,842, and for 
the next year, $517,563, which indicates 
a prosperous enterprise. Total assets are 
now over $6,000,000. 

The Maritime Nail Company at St. 
John, N. B., which also enters the mer- 
ger, is a private company, making wire 
nails. It has had intimate relations with 
Dominion Steel. The president is S. 
E. Elkin, M.P. Its assets are about 
$1,500,000. 


What Canada Thinks of the Merger 


As it stands, the merger has much to 
commend it as an economic enterprise, 
the principal present anxiety of the Can- 
adian people being as to whether it will 
be overcapitalized. The claim of the pro- 
moters is that the valuation is on conser- 
vative lines, the physical assets being 
double the amount of the issued capital. 
Of the assets, as valued for the merger, 
$203,000,000 is made up of the iron ore 
and coal; $51,000,000 for the ships, and 
$149,000,000 for buildings, plants, ma- 
chinery, etc. The comment cannot be 
avoided, however, that the basis of valu- 
ation must have changed since the six 
leading companies of the nine in the mer- 
ger, whose reports were made public, 
recently estimated their combined | assets 
at less than $195,000,000. 

Making an estimate for two or three 
of the smaller companies whose figures 
are not made public, it would appear that 
the earnings of the nine old companies 
last year showed about $15,000,000 avail- 
able for interest, dividends, etc., whereas 
the new corporation, to pay interest and 
dividends as proposed on the new capitali- 
zation, will require $15,700,000, so that 
instead of a nominal surplus of $6,000,000 
there would be a small deficit. This may 
be overcome by economies, the develop- 
ment of new markets, and hy the earning 
power of the new $25,000,000 capital. 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 





A Dehydrated Industrial 


Asset Values Built Up Behind Common By Conservative Policy—Will War-Time Earnings 
Continue?—Progress of the Dissolution 


ORN PRODUCTS’ REFINING’S 
career closely resembles that of U. S. 
Steel in many ways. Both started as 

consolidations of existing operating 
units for the sake of greater efficiency 
and financial stability. In both the 
common stock was largely, if not en- 
tirely, “water” to begin with, and only 
gradually was the water squeezed out 
by a conservative financial policy which 
turned earnings back into the property, 
delayed dividends until they were well 
safeguarded, and increased capitaliza- 
tion but slowly. In both, too, it may 
be said, earnings at the beginning were 
a disappointment, indicating that pros- 
pects had been too liberally capitalized 
for the first few years. 

It can be safely said that the war was 
the making of Corn Products Refining. 
As the accompanying chart of earnings 
will show, net income took a sudden 
upward swing in 1916 and have since 
continued in the same direction. The 
handling of the newly increased earn- 
ings was characteristic. The deprecia- 
tion fund, which had been sorely under- 
nourished, was fed full; bonded debt 
was reduced, back dividends on the pre- 
ferred were cleared up, and only late 
in 1919 was an initial dividend paid up- 
on the common. 

In another way, too, the war helped 
Corn Products greatly. It  intro- 
duced the company’s output to the 
country under the pressure of war-time 
necessity. Corn starch had to take the 
place of potato starch; glucose and 
corn syrup replaced sugar, and corn 
oil was used instead of olive oil or but- 
ter. Changes initiated from motives of 
patriotism ‘were retained after the war 
in many households from motives of 
economy; and Corn Products has a pe- 
culiar advantage in the way of stability 
because most of its products are trade- 
marked. As a result a good deal of 
consumers’ good-will has been built up 
which is a valuable asset. Besides, the 
food industry is inherently stable be- 
cause it rests on one of the prime ne- 
cessities of man in a way in which mo- 
tor cars and cigars do not. 

This year the continued high cost of 
food, particularly in the case of sugar, 
has inclined the public to receive favor- 
ably all cheap and effective substitutes 
for the more established foods, such as 
cane sugar and olive oil or butter. Asa 
r sult, a good deal of new business has 
been built up which is more or less 
temporary, in the sense that it may dis- 
appear when prices in general return to 
a scale that will permit of- the freer 
use of the articles for which substitutes 
have been found. It is, thetefore, not 
likely that Corn Products gross will be 
able to continue at the present record 
levels after the expected decline in the 
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prices of foodstuffs generally. The 
question is, therefore, how much of the 
company’s prosperity of the last few 
years can be expected to last following 
a readjustment in the price level. While 
it would be hazardous to prophesy, it 
seems to us that from the nature of the 


Corn Products Refining Co. 





Year Ended Dec. 31 1919 1918 


Operating Profit and Other incomes .. .. $ 23.460 172 $ 25 328 954 
Depreciation, ins., Special Losses, etc .. 2714 128 3.279 369 
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Stock outstanding, Preferred, as to assets and dividends, 
7% cumulative $29,826,933 ; Common $49,784,000. Funded 
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industry and the staple character of 
the company’s goods, much of it should 
be left, at least enough to warrant the 
continuance of the present dividend 
rate. 

The Dissolution 


On March 31, 1919, a decree of disso- 
lution was handed down by Judge 
Hand, in the U. S. District Court of 
New York, following an anti-trust suit 


instituted by the Government in 1913. 
According to the provisions of this de- 
cree, the Novelty Candy Co., with two 
plants, was sold for $1,500,000; the com- 
pany’s own refinery at Granite City, 
Ill, was sold for $4,500,000, but the 
company leased it for a year for $1,- 
250,000, and the company has received 
authorization to sell its plant at Daven- 
port, Ia., to the American Cotton Oil 
Co. for $250,000. Among the terms of 
the decree still to be carried out are 
the sale of the National Starch Co.'s 
plant at Oswego, N. Y., and the com- 
pany’s holdings in two former sub- 
sidiaries, the Novelty Candy Co. and 
the National Starch Co., the former of 
which used to earn abdut $1,250,000 an- 
nually before taxes. 

These properties must be disposed of 
by the first day of 1921, after which 
time they will be auctioned off by order 
of the court. The Government has the 
right.to renew the suit if in its opinion 
competitive conditions are not restored 
within three years. As a result of the 
decree the Corn Products Refining 
Co.’s property is to consist of the 
plants at Argo, Ill, and Edgewater, 
N, J. 

The company is several times re- 
moved from the original operating 
companies, having been incorporated to 
acquire the stock of the Corn Products 
Company, which in turn controlled the 
National Starch Co., and in addition 
mergers have taken place at various 
times since 1906 consolidating one com- 
pany after another with the present 
Corn Products Refining Co. The net 
result of these stock operations was 
that the present $80,000,000 authorized 
capitalization of the company repre- 
sents about $50,000,000 of the stock of 
previously independent companies, 
which themselves may have been 
watered to a greater or less extent. 
The stockholders recognized the doubt- 
ful nature of the assets behind their is- 
sue, as shown by a motion adopted at 
the annual meeting of March 24, 1914, 
providing that “the share capital should 
be substantially reduced.” The direct- 
ors are also understood to have ap- 
proved the plan, but in the absence of 
an effective way to carry it out, and 
presumably also in the light of the 
good earning power which the stock 
subsequently developed, the matter was 
dropped and has not come up again. 
It indicates, however, how weak the 
position of the stock was as based on 
its intrinsic value of some years back. 

From 1915 to 1919 inclusive, the com- 
pany earned a total of $65.35 on the 
common, of which in that period only 
$1.50 was expended in dividends. 
Working capital in that time has gone 
up from $17.28 a share to some $59.39, 
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while interest charges have been cut 
from $312,453 annually to $158,204, cor- 
responding to a total reduction in the 
bonded debt of $1,671,400. Deprecia- 
tion allowances, which prior to 1915 
had run between $350,000 and $500,000 
on about $86,000,000 worth of property, 
were raised in 1916 to $807,044, the fol- 
lowing “year to $2,050,676, in 1918 to 
$2,594,899 and in 1919, with property ac- 
count reduced to $78,931,064, the allow- 
ance for depreciation amounted to $2,- 
464,727. 

From the end of 1914 the profit and 
loss surplus was raised by about $27,- 
000,000 to $35,788,700, or over $70 a 
share, while a “war risk and contin- 
gencies” account was built up begin- 
ning in 1916, which at last accounts ran 
to nearly a million dollars. The strong 
cash position of the company can be 
seen from its policy, adopted in 1918, 
of keeping a considerable amount of 
money out on demand loans, or as who 
should say, “call money,” amounting at 
the end of 1919 to $6,710,670. It is to 
be further noticed that all this improve- 
ment has taken place without any new 
financing. 

\ssets behind the common, without 
deduction for. the par value of the com- 
mon stock, amount to $172 a share. On 
the assumption that the common stock 
was pure H,O to begin with, this would 
still leave $72 a share in tangible assets 
for the common, Earning power, how- 
ever, rather than assets, is the primary 
consideration in determining the true 
value of a stock. Assuming roughly 
that only half the profits of 1919 are 
made on the average in the years to 
come, the company will still have gross 
revenue of $11,000,000 annually, which 
leaves, with $2,000,000 annual deductions 
for depreciation and the regular inter- 
est charges and preferred dividends, 
over $13.50 annually for the common 
stock, a rate which would warrant the 
continuance of present dividends and 
possibly an-increase if it should prove 
to be firmly established. 

Capitalization 

Outside of some $6,250,040 of funded 
debt, the company has outstanding 
$29,826,933 of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, in addition to $49,784,000 
of the common, both stocks having a 
par value of $100 a share. The pre- 
ferred stock fell behind on its dividends 
from 1908 to 1916, but cleared off its 
arrears, amounting to nearly 20 per 
cent. 

Recent developments have all fa- 
vored the company. The shortage and 
high price of sugar have increased the 
consumption of syrup and glucose, so 
that the company’s earnings for the 
first quarter of 1920 were $9.20 a share, 
or at the annual rate of $36.80, com- 
pared with a record high for 1919 of 
$23.36. The company is constructing a 
new refinery in Illinois, and is building 
a great pier near its New Jersey prop- 
erty, so as to handle shipments of corn 
from Argentina and outgoing ship- 
ments of refined corn products. Its 
labor problems have been settled since 
the unsuccessful strike of last year, 
fought upon the basis of the open shop. 
Prospects for the company are very 
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bright, and increased dividend disburse- 
ments are forecast by ‘the statement of 
the president, Mr. E. T. Bedford, of the 
Standard Oil Company, that extra divi- 
dends would be paid when profits war- 
ranted it. Accordingly we think the 
éommon, in spite of its recent pro- 
nounced market advance in the face 


of a decline in most other securities, 
has not yet discounted all of its possi- 
bilities. 

Intending purchasers might do well 
to wait, however, until the present 
clouded state of the market has disap- 
peared and technical conditions are 
more favorable. 





How the Independent Roads Stand 


Uncertainties Confronting the Companies That Rejected 


Government Rental 


Wy secur they win or lose by their 
action, the railroads that began op- 
erations for their own account as of 
March 1 are at least in a precarious sit- 
uation, and security holders should fol- 
low closely the operating statistics as they 
are issued from month to month. 

A good deal of surprise was occasioned 
when some of the roads decided to re- 
ject Federal rental, and this was par- 
ticularly true in the case of Southern 
Railway. For a long time the roads had 
been troubled with car shortage, while 
unrest among a certain class of employes 
forewarned many executives of the strike 
that finally came. 

Added to these hazards are the many 
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pending demands for wage increases that 
might become effective, if granted, before 
the increased rates go into effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1920. Several increases have been 
recommended by the representatives of 
the railway executives themselves, and 
these may be made retroactive. Thus it 
will be seen that the situation of the 
roads that are now dependent on their 
own operations at least needs watching. 

The net operating income of the four 
principal roads running independently of 
Government aid is shown in Table I, and 
is made up of two months’ rental and 
operating results for March. 

As was generally expected, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis ran greatly ahead 
of rental. Nickel Plate would have re- 
ceived $184,905 rental for March, com- 
pared with operating net of $410,977. 

The trend of operating results for Pere 
Marquette has gone far enough to raise 
the question whether the management did 
not err in rejecting rental. The road 
began to go down hill late in 1919, and 
has rolled up an operating deficit of near- 
ly $600,000 in the first three months of 
this year. The deficit shown in Table I 
compares with $312,350 rental that would 
have been received for March, or a loss 
on the month of about $381,000. 

Southern Railway’s results in March 
were as surprising as the action of the 
management in rejecting Federal com- 
pensation. Although this property made 
an excellent showing in 1918, it fell off 
precipitously in 1919, and there was a 
good deal of question whether the officials 
were correct in assuming that 1920 would 
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be another 1918 and not another 1919. 
March, however, seems to justify their 
judgment. In order to cover a year’s 
rental in a full year’s operations, the ratio 
assigned to March would be $1,392,159, 
while the March payment on account of 
rental would have been $1,543,345. Against 
these sums, the road actually earned $1,- 
716,868, and the three months’ net would 
show a substantial return on the com- 
mon stock. 

In the case of Western Pacific, the 
management had little choice in rejecting 
Government compensation. The com- 
pany has appealed to the Board of Ref- 
erees for a sum so much in excess of 
standard return that it would have preju- 
diced its case by accepting rental for the 
six months from March 1. Its prospects 
of obtaining additional compensation for 
the 26 months of Government control are 
so good that they more than offset six 
months’ standard return, provided the 
company showed no operating net for 
that period. 

In view of the strike, April results are 
not likely to be better than those of 
March and may be worse, while the ef- 
fects of the strike will be carried over 
into the May returns. As for the cash 
position of these roads and their ability 
to weather a bad six months, that of 
Western Pacific is undoubtedly the 
strongest. 


INADEQUATE TERMINAL FACILITIES 
HAMPER MARINE SERVICE 

Not until our terminals are properly 
designed with regard to the goods to be 
handled, and adecuately equipped with 
machinery that will reduce both the time 
of the cargo and the idle time of the 
cafrier, will we be able successfully to 
compete with these older, more experi- 
enced and more efficient maritime peo- 
ples, and only when the general public has 
been enlightened as to the economic 
effects of our present wasteful methods, 
and aroused to the realization of its 
powers and responsibilities in the matter, 
will we have efficiency in place of the 
present chaos, and a terminal system that 
will be a credit to the engineering abil- 
ity of the American people and a worthy 
support of our prospective and much- 
talked-of mercantile marine.—Harwood 
Frost. 


CHICAGO’S COLLECTIONS 


Chicago is an inland city, yet in one 
year merchandise valued at $18,078,464 
passed through the customs on which 
$5,695,984.62 was collected as duty.—Fort 
Dearborn Magazine. 
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Chicago Organizing for Deflation 


Rail Tie-Up Handicaps Wheat Market—President McCormick: of International Harvester 
Corporation Urges Aid to Europe 


. gprs belief that a period of deflation 
and a decline in prices is at hand 
is expressed generally by Chicago 
bankers. Reports that textile mills are 
contemplating reduced working hours are 
offered as evidence that public buying 
power in many lines of trade is subsiding 
materially and that many industries are 
soon likely to feel more keenly the shrink- 
age in business. It is anticipated com- 
panies producing luxuries will be the first 
to feel the changed order. For example, 
some of the automobile companies have 
suspended orders given to manufacturers 
of automobile parts and accessories, and 
these suspensions have been 
passed on to the steel mills 
on plain material. The out- 
look is that some of these sus- 
pended orders will develop 
into cancellations. Apart from 
automobile interests, however, 
no suspensions of orders for 
steel have been reported. 

A conference of representa- 
tives of Chicago banks and 
brokerage houses was held 
May 13 to perfect plans for 
combating the proposed Fed- 
eral tax on sales of securities 
and commodities as a means 
for raising revenue for a sol- 
diers’ bonus. The bankers ex- 
pressed the opinion that the 
measure in its present form 
would also impose a tax on 
sales of live stock and produce, 
thése as well as_ securities, 
grain, and cotton being dealt 
in on the organized exchanges. 
They said the tax would also 
apply to real estate contracts 
and to new securities issued 
by corporations. A  tremen- 
dous volume of letters and 
telegrams has gone forward 
from this part of the country 
to Federal legislators. Those 
who are objecting to the tax 
are sincere in their predictions 
of disaster growing out of 
it, whatever motives of self- 
interest may be mixed in with 
their protests. In a few words, 
it is felt that such legislation would be 
disastrous for all security markets and 
it would reduce the business to a point 
where the revenue derived therefrom 
would be less than under the present tax- 
ation. 

Outside ofthe economic atmosphere one 
finds much opposition to the thing that 
will occasion the tax; that is, the bonus 
to the soldiers. The financiers talk in a 
rather gingerly way on that part of the 
subject for they do not wish to appear 
unappreciative of the great things our 
army has done for this country and for 
the world. They feel, however, that 
money simply handed down out of the 
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government sky to_men who have just 
the same weaknesses and the same spirit 
of carelessness as the rest of us would 
be as dangerous in its way as the tax 
would be in its way. The distribution 
would no doubt make a kind of “good 
times,” for the bulk of this money would 
be expended at once, but it would produce 
nothing, and production is the great need 
of the country. 


Rail Tie-Up Hurts Wheat 


A break down of the railroads has 
dropped wheat into a critical plight al- 
most on the eve of the expiration of the 
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may be measuring the price of bread this 
summer. The conference was to take 
steps, as provided by the law, to establish 
free and open markets for the handling of 
wheat and products, after Federal control 
passes, June 1. Machinery for accom- 
plishing this was established through 
committees, a body of sixteen men from 
the grain exchanges of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Duluth, Minncapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Toledo expecting to 
form a plan for the reopening of the ex- 
changes to future trading in wheat. This 
plan will be submitted to a general com- 
mittee representing all elements, produc- 
ing, handling, manufacturing, 
and transporting. 

Bankers and farmers of the 
middle west received assurance 
on May 14 that the. Federal 
Reserve Board will supply 
ample funds for moving the 
winter. wheat crop. Gov. Hard- 
ing, of the Reserve Board, 
stated that a large amount of 
reserve funds soon will be 
transported from eastern banks 
to those of the grain .produc- 
ing districts. This assurance 
was given in response to com- 
plaints from bankers and farm- 
ers that they would not be 
able to place large loans on 
crops because funds that might 
be available are tied up in last 
year’s crops, much of which 
cannot be marketed because of 
the transportation tieup. Such 
diversion of funds presupposes 
that the rediscounts at eastern 
banks for account of others 
will begin to expand shortly, 
as credit must be made avail- 
able in the grain regions if 
there are to be adequate crops. 
Thus there appears at present 
small chance for an easement 
in credit available for stock and 
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wheat guaranty, June 1, according to 
grain trade experts who met for con- 
sultation with Julius Barnes in Chicago 
last week. “Cars, more cars,”’ was the 
cry from delegates from all parts of the 
country. A large part of the old crop is 
still back on the farms unable to move, 
country elevators and terminal elevators 
are choked with wheat they cannot get 
to market; bank credits for handling the 
old crop have already been stretched far 
beyond the usual season, and meanwhile 
the new crop is coming along, with pros- 
pects that its path to the mills and ele- 
vators will be blocked by stuffs harvested 
a season before. The freight car supply 


commodity market purposes. 
A plea that the United 
States, as a matter of self- 
interest, should assist in the 
rehabilitation of Europe, is the 
gist of a statement given out 
by President Harold F. McCormick of the 
International Harvester Company, which 
company itself is expending large sums in 
foreign investment. Mr. McCormick said 
that in striving to rebuild its foreign 
business, the International Harvester 
Company had found much evidence that, 
wholly apart from sentiment and merely 
as a matter of self-interest, America could 
not afford to stand aloof while Europe 
struggled with the huge task of industrial 
and economic rehabilitation. He called 
attention to the fact that all international 
trade, and this nation’s share therein, 
must suffer until the paralyzed produc- 
tive energies of the distressed countries 
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are restored and uatil the resumption of 
their exports has created such credits as 
will remove the barrier of unfavorable 
exchange. Realizing this, his company is 
doing all in its power to aid the revival 
of agriculture in Curope. 

For the year ended December 31, 1919, 
the International Harvester Company’s 
total sales were $212,700,000, somewhat 
larger than in 1918, while net profits were 
somewhat less. Eu-opean war losses 
have bee. completely written off. The 
only investment in Russia and Germany 
now carried consists of plants and goods 
valued at $6,850,000. The main Russian 
plant still is in operation and is one of 
the few important concerns in Russia that 
have not been seized by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. . Within the last five years, the 
war period, the company has charged 
off over $45,000,000 of funds withheld in 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
the Balkan States. 

State Bank Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of $1,000,000 is in 
prospect: for the stockholders of the State 
Bank of Chicago. The directors have 
called a meeting for May 25 to vote on 
their recommendation to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 
and to distribute the increase as a stock 
dividend to stockholders of record June 
15. The directors also transferred $500,- 
000 from undivided profits to surplus, 
making this item $4,500,000. The stock 
dividend will be declared out of the sur- 
plus, which will.then stand at $3,500,000. 
That the stock dividend will be worth 
considerably more than its face value is 
evident from the fact that the bank’s 
shares are quoted at between $490 and 


$510, being the second most valuable stock 
among the Chicago-banks. 

The Stewart-Warner Speedometer cor- 
poration has announced that it will ab- 
sorb the Stewart Manufacturing corpora- 
tion by the exchange of its stock with that 
of the latter company on the basis ot 


share for share. The companies have 
been affiliated in ownership, both hav- 
ing been organized by the late John K. 
Stewart. The manufacturing company 
makes dies, die castings, and machinery, 
of which about 70 per cent is used by the 
speedometer company. The stocks of the 
two companies are selling at about the 
same price, around $45, and each pays $4 
a year dividends. A meeting of the stock- 
holders will be held at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on June 4, when it is proposed to 
vote an additional issue of 200,000 shares 
of the common stock of the company of 
no par value. Of the new stock 60,000 
shares will be issued for an even exchange 
of shares of the common stock of the 
Stewart Manufacturing corporation, no 
par value, and the balance of 140,000 will 
be placed in the treasury to be issued 
from time to time for other purposes as 
the board of directors may direct. The 
total authorized stock of Stewart-Warner 
after the increase will be 60,000 shares. 


Middle West Utilities Merger 

Stockholders of the Middle West utili- 
ties and the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany have been called to meet June 15 to 
approve the plan to merge the two com- 
panies under the name of the Middle 
West Utilities Company. Enough prox- 
ies have been obtained to assure the mer- 
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ger, according to Samuel Insull, president. 
A syndicate has been formed to purchase 
40,000 shares of prior lien stock and 20,- 
000 shares of common stock of the Se- 
curities Company for $3,000,000, that 
class of stock to be converted into simi- 
lar stock in the consolidated corporation, 
and the money is to be used to pay off 
$3,000,000 notes due the latter part of this 
year and other liabilities. This will re- 
lieve the company of a debt which is 
troublesome in these days of high money. 
The Middle West Utilities Company is in 
arrears $12 per share on its preferred divi- 
dends, but the holders will get $120 in 
new shares for every $100 in old shares, 
and dividends will be paid for the first 
five years equal to 6 per cent on the old 
shares. In addition, increases in the divi- 
dends are promised in future years on the 
expected earnings of the company. The 
consolidated corporation will have an 
authorized capitalization consisting of 
200,000 shares $1 ar prior lien stock 
entitled to 7 per tent cumulative divi- 
dends, 200,000 shares $100 par preferred 
stock, and 200,000 no par common stock. 

The Continental and Commercial Trust 


and Savings Bank of Chicago, Blyth, Wit- 
ter & Co., of San Francisco and New 
York, and Cyrus Pierce & Company, of 
San Francisco, are offering a new issue 
of $3,000,000 Carnation Milk Products 
Company five year sinking fund, 7 per cent 
convertible gold notes, due May 1, 1925, 
at price of 96% and interest to yield about 
7.85. The Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany is one of the largest companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of evaporated 
milk. The present gross annual sales of 
the company exceeding $36,000,000 for the 
past ten years, and net earnings for the 
past five years have averaged over $1,500,- 


Good Demand for Bonds 


On the whole, developments in the bond 
market recently have been of a character 
to stimulate considerable confidence in 
this department of the securities trade. 
There have been a number of fresh offer- 
ings at highly attractive interest rates 
which met with success, the issues being 
sold quickly, indicating that there are 
plenty of funds available for investment in 
the right kind of securities. 





Adolph Lewisohn Confident of Copper’s Future 
(Continued from page 79) 


No one entertains a more benign at- 
titude toward. life than this old gentleman 
who has spent more than fifty years in 
Wall Street, and who celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday a few days ago 
signing a flock of diplomas that cluttered 
up his deskeceiling high. In appearance, 
Mr. Lewisohn is rather undersized, with 
heavy shoulders that stoop. He has the 
broad forehead of a German thinker, and 
his soft tones struggle a bit with a char- 
acteristic guttural, The eyelids droop, but 
the lines of the mouth go up, permitting 
no cynicism to remain aboard for long. 

Nature, I insist, intended Adolph 
Lewisohn to be a cardinal, but Fate 
turned him out a Jew. Like some gentle- 
minded prelate he enjoys pottering 
around greenhouses and conservatories, 
and is a bit partial to “purty” pictures. 

All the biographical data available about 
him seems to center around his broad 
humanitarianism, for though: there’s no 
blot on’ the copper escutcheon, but few 
facts relating to Mr. Lewisohn’s mining 
career are public property. Here they 
are: He started in this indusfry in 1870 
with some Boston friends, and together 
they secured some Montana properties. 
A half dozen years later, his brother 
Leonard secured large holdings in Lake 
Copper. Adolph and his Boston friends’ 
venture was merged in 1901 with the 
Amalgamated Copper. 

Apart from the fact that he heads 
Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, including many 
subsidiary copper companies, this old 
gentleman is also President of the Gen- 
eral Development Co., the Miami and the 
Kerr Lake Mining Companies, and Vice 
President of the Utah Consolidated which 
has since been taken over by the United 
Metals Selling Company, which later was 
absorbed by the Anaconda. 

After retailing these bare facts, we 
come up to Mr. Lewisohn’s program for 
the betterment of his own kind. If but 
few knew what’s on his mind, there can 


be little doubt as to what occupies his 
heart, and these activities are proof suffi- 
cient that Wall Street robs no one of his 
humanity. To begin with, Mr. Lewisohn 
has his own staff of investigators who re- 
port all cases of want and distress that 
they have discovered. 

To Columbia University he has given 
a School of Mines which ranks high 
among such schools. 

To the College of the City of New York 
he has given a stadium which ties up 
ancient Rome with all too modern, Am- 
sterdam Avenue. This stadium really 
was presented to the City which it in 
turn passed to the college. It seats twen- 
ty thousands, and its pageants have de- 
lighted more than that many pairs of eyes. 
City College students have a grand ath- 
letic field here, and those who cannot get 
out of New York in the “dog days” can 
hear good music there “at cost.” 

To Mt. Sinai Hospital he has given a 
pathological building with equipment, and 
he is still one of its most generous sup- 
porters. The standing of this institution 
is world-wide, as is the reputation of its 
doctors who lead its fight against sickness 
and disease. 

Adolph Lewisohn is President of the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asy- 
lum which takes care of one thousand 
orphans and dependent children. 

Lombroso and other noted men have 
called this the most advanced and humane 
institution of its kind in the world. Mr. 
Lewisohn is also Honorary President of 
the Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
and one of its founders. This school has 
turned out 2,500 graduates whose aggre- 
gate earnings total nearly a million and 
a half annually. Sounds like production, 
and means a lot of “desirable citizens.” 

This copper magnate is also a director 
of the National Child Labor Committee 
whose activities in saving the child from 
the clutch of looms and presses, are well 
known. 
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Outlook for Three Chemical Companies 


Dye Industry’s Prosperity Depends on Textile Trade Conditions—Barrett’s Diversified Output 
Favors Increased Earnings—General Chemical Builds Up Assets 


HE rapid strides that the dye indus- 
try has made in this country are 
common knowledge by this time, but 
it is a question for serious consideration 
how much longer their present prosper- 
ity will continue and what direction it 
will take. The situation is complicated 
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by the great importance that the attitude 
of Congress has, particularly in view of 
the strong agitation now being urged for 
an embargo on foreign dyes and inter- 
mediate products, particularly the Ger- 
man. In some form or other it is highly 
probable that some kind of restrictions 
will be placed on the importation of coal 
tar derivatives, and this will tend to con- 
solidate the position of American dye pro- 
ducers. 

To date there seems to be a division in 
the field of dyes between dyes that the 
domestic manufacturers can produce suc- 
cessfully and those that they cannot so 
produce. The latter are being imported, 
in scanty supply, from Switzerland 
France and Belgium, for the most part, 
with slight recourse to allotments of Ger- 
man dyes under the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty. At this point the interests 
of the textile manufacturers and those of 
the dyemakers appear to conflict. 

The dye-makers contend that given 
sufficient time and protection they will be 
able to turn out dyes of all kinds and 
qualities at prices that will meet foreign 
competition. The textile men object, 
however, that during this development 
stage they will be penalized through no 
fault of their own by having to use in- 
ferior dyes which will create bad will 
among their customers. The result of 
this, it is pointed out, will be eventually 
that foreign textiles already. dyed will 
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compete in point of quality, and perhaps 
of price also, with American made and 
American-dyed textiles, thus cutting 
down the business of both the dye and 
the textile men. 

At the present time there are the be- 
ginnings of a slump in textile industries 
which is bound to affect the dye indus- 
try adversely in the ge run, and fears 
are expressed of an™ influx of foreign 
goods which will accelerate the down- 
ward movement in all branches of the 
textile industry. The outlook for dye- 
making companies generally therefore is 
not of the brightest, though they may be 
able to go on making some money, par- 
ticularly if the protective legislation now 
being considered is passed before foreign 
industry is much revived, and while ex- 
change conditions are still such as to 
make America the most profitable market 
for foreigners to sell in. 

In the chemical industry there is a 
great difference between the manufacture 
of dyes and similar coal-tar products and 
the production of the hea industrial 
chemicals, such as sulphuric, hydrochloric 
and nitric acids, sodium carbonate, zinc 
sulphate and the like. In the production 
of the more expensive coal-tar products, 
raw materials count for relatively little, 
highly skilled labor must be used, and 
comparatively small output by weight is 
the rule. In the heavy chemical industry, 


more subject to domestic competition. 
The Barrett Co. and the Building Situation 

The Barrett Company makes the in- 
termediate products required by dye 
manufacturers and also makes dyes it- 
self, besides a whole host of organic 
products ultimately derived from coal tar. 
It has, however, another large group of 
products consisting of roofing materials, 
insulation, road and pavement materials, 
wood preservatives, and the like, which 
are most active in a period of energetic 
building construction. This part. of the 
company’s business is particularly pros- 
perous at the present time, as the products 
are of such a nature that they are much 
in-demand when actual new building can- 
not be done, but must be temporarily re- 
placed by renovation. The $600,000,000 
estimated by the Federal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to be available for road build- 
ing in the United States for 1920 should 
provide a good deal of’ business to the 
Barrett Co., in addition ta the demand for 
wood preservatives for pier work, piles 
and the like. 

Barrett’s earnings have been increasing, 
but as both classes of stock have been in- 
creased at the same tirhe, amounts earned 
per share have shown a slightly declin- 
ing tendency for the last three years. 
However, the business is inherently so 
profitable that a sufficient margin of 
profit has been left every year since 1911 
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used as a binder, in making macadam and 


paved roads 


however, raw material costs are of great 
importance, labor counts for relativély 
little, and large-scale production methods 
can be installed, while the market for-the 


product is broader and therefore much - 


except last year. This year it is expected 
that recérd sales will be shown “und 
profits comparing with. those of: pre-war 
years. 

The three companies discussed in this 
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article are closely contiected through the 
personnel of their boards of directors, 
stock ownership and property control. In 
the case of the Barrett Co. a large part 
of the $4,243,674 carried on the balance- 
sheet as “investments” is understood to 
represent stock of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Co., three of whose direc- 
tors are on the board of the Barrett Co. 

While the Barrett Co. carries an item 
of “accounts and good-will” amounting to 
$3,415,150, this should not be regarded as 
balance-sheet inflation, as it is more than 
likely that this is covered by advertising 
expenditures which have proved im- 
mensely productive, not to mention val- 
uable patent rights and a growing reputa- 
tion in its own lines. Working capital 
amounts to nearly $93 a share, with in- 
ventories carried at $3,000,000 less than 
in 1918, putting the company in a strong 
cash position. 

The company is practically a holding 
company for various chemical concerns, 
so that its accounting is more or less com- 
plicated. It sycceeded the old American 
Coal Products Company in 1916, and in 
1918 took over the assets for the Barrett 
Co. of West Virginia. Asset values per 
share of Barrett Co. stock figure out at 
almost $200 a share, including the in- 
tangible assets. Of this about $56 a share 
is surplus, which appears to have gone 
largely into increasing the working capi- 
tal position of the company. Increases 
in the plant and equipment account ap- 
pear to have been financed by the issue 
of new stock, common stock having been 
increased by $5,803,800 and preferred by 
$5,311,400 since 1913 while property ac- 
count went up some $5,669,000. During 
this period surplus was raised from $1,- 
930,928 to $9,266,634 and working capital 
from $4,657,876 to $14,963,100. 

At the present time, Barrett has no 
bonded debt, but stands behind $1,846,000 
of bonds of subsidiary companies, com- 
pared with $2,610,000 in 1918 and $2,- 
685,000 in 1913, a gradual cutting down of 
interest charges which was accomplished 
without any new financing last year. The 
preferred stock pays 7% and is cumula- 
tive. There are outstanding $7,811,400 in 
sharts of $100 par, whose dividend re- 
quirements have been met from 3% to 
14 times ever since its creation in 1912. 

Of the common stock there are out- 
standing $16,343,100, in shares of $100 par 
value, out of an authorization of $25,- 
000,000. The present dividend rate upon 
them is 8%, but extra cash and stock 
dividends have been paid in every year 
since 1915 except 1918. It is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, but is rather 
inactive. At current prices of about 124 
it vields about 6.4%, indicating that fur- 
ther distributions of either extra cash or 
more stock are looked for. Considering 
the strength of the company and the large 
asset values behind the common, if earn- 
ings turn out as well as they promise to 
this year an extra dividend distribution 
is by no means unlikely. 

General Chemical’s Stock Dividend 

The recent declaration of a 20% stock 
dividend on the common stock of the 
General Chemical Co. calls attention to 
the sustained good earnings of the com- 
pany over a period of years. While 
earnings have shown a declining tendency 
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for the last: four years, they had a high 
level to decline from and are still at a 
point which many corporations woubd 
be glad to work up to. Since 1910 the 
lowest earned per share of common was 
close to $19, while the highest was almost 
$87 a share. 

Unlike the Barrett Co., General Chemi- 
cat is an operating rather than a holding 
company, although it also has stock in- 
terest in numerous companies allied with 
the chemical industry, notably the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co. Its plants 
are mostly in the East and mid-West, 
with one at Denver, Colo. Its products 
are largely the heavier industrial chemi- 
eals, and it provides its own transporta- 
tion through stock ownership in .com- 
panies operating tank cars and tank boats. 

The company’s financial policies appear 
to be of the most conservative, as only a 
small part of the earnings ever were paid 
out in dividends, occasional extras never 
amounting to more than 5% in addition 
to the 6% regular rate, now raised to 
8%. The 20% stock dividend was paid 
May 1, constituting the first extra since 
1918. 

As a result of this cautious policy, be- 
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tween 1913 and 1919 the plant account in- 
creased some $17,500,000 while increases 
in common and preferred stock outstand- 
ing totalled about $7,500,000. The profit 
and loss surplus at the end of 1919 
amounted to about $81 a share, while 
working capital was over $50 a share. 
Inventories show a decided reduction 
from the 1918 and 1917 figures, an indica- 
tion of the decrease in volume of business 
which was reflected in the steadily de- 
creasing gross earnings. 

Earnings for the first quarter of 1920 
show an improvement over similar figures 
for last year, though at an annual rate 
slightly smaller than the total for 1919. 
In case of any general movement for con- 
traction of business, General Chemicals 
would probably be hit with the rest of 
them, as its products are basic in many 
industries. The outlook is that some 
movement in this direction will take place 
this year, while inventories may have to 
be disposed of on a falling market. Earn- 
ings for 1920 may well be below those 
for 1919, therefore, but there is still 
plenty of margin left for the 8% dividend 
rate. 


There is no bonded debt, and no mort- 
gage may be placed upon the property 
without the consent of at least two- 
thirds of the outstanding preferred stock, 
The latter pays 6% and is cumulative. Of 
the shares of $100 par, $20,000,000 have 
been authorized and $16,333,000 are out- 
standing. The common stock comes in 
shares of $100 par and of the $20,000,000 
authorized $19,822,900 are outstanding, 
including the 20% dividend in common 
stock recently issued. 

At current prices of about 92 the pre- 
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ferred stock seems to be a most attrac- 
tive investment, considering that its re- 
quirements have never been earned less 
than three times over in the last ten 
years, and considering also the strong 
cash and asset position of the stock. Its 
yield of 6.50% is an indication of how 
good the security behind it is. The com- 
mon at about 155 yields even less, but 
there are good proSpects for occasional 
extras in cash even though the good news 
is out about the stock dividend. It should 
be bought on reactions, but is not an ac- 
tive speculative stock. 


National Aniline’s Progress 

Aniline is a much younger company 
than either General Chemical or Barrett, 
having been founded in May, 1917, when 
it was realized definitely that this country 
was to be out of the dye importing busi- 
ness for some time. It amalgamated five 
concerns covering the dye industry from 
coal-tar to the selling organization, and 
subsequently acquired part of the assets 
of General Chemical and of Barrett, also 
purchasing all the capital stock of the 
Century Colors Corporation, From the 
Alien Property Custodian, through the 
Chemical Foundation it received patents 
on a number of German processes for the 
manufacture of dyes. 

While it is difficult to keep track of the 
growth of the dye business in this coun- 
try, and of Aniline’s participation in it, it 
is known that Aniline produced in 1917 
some 106 out of the 180 different dyes 
made in this country, of which 38 were 
not made by any other dye-maker. Since 
that time from intimations of officials it 
seems to have expanded still further, and 
it is regarded as the leading interest in 
the dye industry in this country. 

Earnings for 1917 ran at about $5 a 
share, or at the annual rate of $8.50; for 
1918 they were about $6.81, and for 1919 
they have been estimated at- $25 to $30. 
Undoubtedly the trend last year was for 
decreasing production costs as the work- 
men became more skilled and the meager 
information contained in the patents com- 
bined with the practical experience gained 
in actual operation. At the same time the 
demand for dyes ran high, particularly 
during the textile boom of last year, so 
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obsolescence, amortiza- 

f $5,980,497, but this is 

ra write-off of some 

s and depreciation on 

ildings, hastily con- 

the rush of war-time 


Pp € more like $12,800,000. This 
ultra-conservative policy may be con- 
tinued in figuring the 1920 results, but the 
earning power of the company appears to 
be well assured given a prosperous textile 
market. -- Should the textile industry 
suffer a slump, it remains to be seen how 
much business Aniline can get and how 
profitable it can make it. 

In the balance-sheet certain items ap- 
pear which might be open to criticism in 
a lean period. For instance, the wisdom 
of carrying good-will, even “at cost,” at 
$9,573,548, or nearly 42% of the fixed 
assets, seems questionable, while treasury 
stock “at cost” amounts to $2,042,100 
more. Much may be forgiven the com- 
pany, however, in view of its cautious 
attitude toward depreciation and obso- 
lescence. 

Aniline has no funded debt, and only 
one real estate mortgage of $10,000. Its 
preferred stock pays 7% and is cumula- 
tive, and is outstanding to the extent of 
$21,152,600. Of this amount $13,358,300 
are deposited in a voting trust and are 
represented by voting trust certificates. 
Similarly of the 373,990 shares of com- 
mon of no par value, 242,892 shares are 
deposited -in this voting trust, and certifi- 
cates for both classes of stock are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
preferred stock has paid its dividend 
regularly since its initiation in July, 1918, 
and at present prices of about 85 yields 
some 8.02%, which is not high considering 
the youth of the concern and the un- 
settled prospects of the dye industry. 

The common is rather closely held, as 
General Chemical, Barrett and Semet- 
Solvay jointly own about two-thirds of it. 
For this reason it has shown compara- 
tively wide fluctuations, and at present 
prices of about 61 seems to be discounting 
a 5% dividend at least. While the com- 
pany may be able to afford this amount, 
the position of the stock appears to be 
highly speculative, its movements being 
governed largely by its technical position 
and that of the market. It seems to have 
been well distributed during recent periods 
of high prices. 





CONSUMERS NOT THE ONLY 
SUFFERERS 


The following extract from the 1919 
annual report of Armour & Co., with the 
subjoined note, gives some idea of how 
severely big corporations felt the high 
cost of living: 

Amount paid for hogs 

Amount paid for cattle 
Amount paid for sheep 
Amount paid for calves 

(The total paid for livestock was sev- 
enteen and a half million dollars more 
than the same weight would have cost 
in 1918, and one hundred thirteen and a 
half million more than the same weight 
would have cost in 1917.) 
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Widows and Orphans and Dividends 


A Question of the Policy of Sounding an Alarm Upon First 
Detecting the Odor of Smoke 
By EDWARD GILMAN 


GAMUEL REA, president of the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Company, has raised 
an objection to recent articles in THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, mainly on the 
ground that “they needlessly disturb some 
stockholders, a great many of whom are 
women.” He also asserts that the arti- 
cles are misleading. 

Taking up his first contention, let us 
consider the history of New Haven. It 
is now admitted that the directors of that 
road paid dividends longer than they 
should, and their defense is that, the road 
having been largely owned by “widows 
and orphans,” they hesitated to impair 
the incomes of these unfortunates. 

There is no question but what the stock 
position of New Haven could have been 
saved by the earlier suspension of divi- 
dends. That position cannot be said to 
be utterly hopeless now, but it is certainly 
very precarious. The question arises in 
this connection whether the directors of 
New Haven performed a higher duty by 
conserving the income of the widows and 
orphans than would have been the case if 
they had conserved their principal. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
as the guardian of the incomes of count- 
less future widows and orphans, dis- 
charged what it deemed to be its highest 
duty by selling 5,000 shares of New Haven 
two years ago and another 15,000 shares 
last year. 

Would it not have been an honorable 
task for a publication such as THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street eight or nine years 
ago to have disturbed and alarmed the 
widows and orphans who owned New 
Haven stock? 

The writer does not wish to intimate 
that there is a close analogy between the 
present position of New Haven and that 
of Pennsylvania, but merely cites the 
former instance in support of his conten- 
tion that the publication of facts and in- 
telligent analysis concerning any corpora- 
tion is ethical in the highest sense. 

Mr. Rea goes pretty far back into the 
history of Pennsylvania, but he looks 
ahead only to August 31, 1920, when Fed- 
eral rental ends. That is the date where 
he parts company with the writer, who is 
looking beyond September 1, when the 
corporation will begin operations for its 
own account. As for the past, it need only 
be said that Pennsylvania in some of the 
years cited by the president had not so 
large a proportion of its capital invested 
in partly unproductive property, and this 
investment is not finished. 

What Mr. Rea said about the dispro- 
portion between the increase in operating 
expenses and operating revenues is true, 
but in this respect the position of other 
roads was not different from that of 
Pennsylvania. During the period of Fed- 
eral control, Pennsylvania, the greatest 
system in the country, made a worse 
showing than the roads as a whole, and 
a nearly hopeless showing compared with 
that of its chief competitor. 


The purport of my original article was 
that Pennsylvania was a great and indis- 
pensable system and certain to recover its 
former impregnable position. The ques- 
tion raised was whether Pennsylvania 
would recover in time to save its 6% divi- 
dend, and it was pointed out that the 
dividends of other 6% rails were better 
secured. 

In view of Mr. Rea’s objection, he is 
entitled to a more specific conclusion. At 
the time the original article appeared, 
Pennsylvania was selling around 43, or 
the equivalent of 86 for $100 stock. 
Atchison was then selling around 80. 
Pennsylvania has dropped about three 
points, while Atchison has held fairly 
level. Both pay 6%. 

The writer is willing to submit to the 
judgment of any neutral railway execu- 
tive the question whether the Atchison 
dividend is better secured than Pennsyl- 
vania by performances and prospects. In 
failing to express his opinion, he would 
have been doing less than his duty by the 
widows and orphans who read Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





ORGANIZED LABOR CONTROL AN 
IMPEDIMENT TO INDUSTR¥ 


John W. O’Leary, Chicago Trust Co., De- 
picts the Employer’s Dilemma 


“The employer and public are facing a 
condition rather than a theory. Mount- 
ing prices due to the disparity between 
production and consumption do not curb 
the continually increasing demand for 
more materials. There is a state of mind 
existing which we call unrest. The em- 
ployer struggling to secure a balance by 
production has been nonplussed. He is 
confronted by basis principles of economic 
law and of justice on the one hand, and 
of theories and untried stiggestions on the 
other. He is informed of what labor 
wants by those who do not labor and who 
first make the program and then advise 
labor that these are the desires which they 
should have. 

“He is confronted with the uneconomic 
nature of demands which further increase 
wages, shorten hours and at the same time 
decrease production. If his better judg- 
ment is uninfluenced by the clamor, or by 
force or by expediency, he later becomes 
conscious that his action has resulted in 
heavier burdens in cost of living and con- 
sequent further unrest. He has noted that 
each concession has provoked further de- 
mands, and that each step is one of a 
definite program heading to a state where 
labor, management and capital will no 
longer co-operate, but where there shall 
be complete single class control. Sensing 
his responsibility to his employes, the pub- 
lic and his industry, he questions the wis- 
dom of further acquiescence, voluntary or 
involuntary, in a march of progress toward 
disaster to American industry.” -) 
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Securities We Would Not Recommend and Why 


Suggestions from Members of Our Staff as to Issues They Would Prefer to Avoid Under 





Am. Hide & Leather Common.—Sell- 
ing around 20 against a high around 30 
this year, it is the writer’s belief that even 
at this deflated level American Hide & 
Leather common is selling for more than 
it is intrinsically worth, although should 
the market turn strongly upward the stock 
may be expected to show rallying power, 
in sympathy with its senior stock—the 
preferred issue. Until 1918 the stock 
never sold higher than 22%, and its aver- 
age range before ‘that time was between 
7 and 10, the lower 20s measuring- the 
limit of its strength in active markets. 
Last year the common sold as high as 
43%, responding to the pyrotechnics wit- 
nessed in the preferred stock and Street 
talk that preferred dividends would be 
paid or funded. At the beginning of this 
year about 114% was in arrears on the 
preferred stock which sells around 100. 

Supposing the company pays off about 
10% a year on the preferred. This, with 
the regular 7% dividend, would be 17% 
a year. We are only supposing that this 
might be done. The company could, even 
then, hardly inaugurate dividends on the 
common while the preferred was still so 
heavily in arrears. It would take about 
11% years at this rate to clean up arrears 
on the preferred. From 1902 to 1918 the 
dividend record for the preferred was 
“irregular” to say the least, and the 
writer does not suppose that the manage- 
ment is going to exhaust its resources to 
pay arrears, at the expense of a probable 
irregular record for preferred dividends 
in the future. Out of war and post-war 
earnings, conditions that no one can claim 
to be permanent, the company could well 
make a liberal payment to help the pre- 
ferred along, but it recognizes that safety 
first is the best policy in the long run. 

I cannot see American Hide & Leather 
common within dividend probabilities, 
even with a telescope. And if it will not 
pay its board and lodging for about ten 
years deserves to be thrown out despite 
probable friskiness at times. 

This publication has pointed out a low- 
priced opportunity in Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern’ common and preferred at 
around 13 and 33 respectively. These will 
not pay dividends, but as low-priced 
speculations in the railroad group seem 
in line for a substantial advance. Bull 
markets in industrials like American Hide 
& Leather common seem about through, 
and it is very logical to expect a good up- 
turn in the rails, particularly desirable 
low-priced issues like “Gulf.” 

Another good switch for part of hold- 
ings would seem to be Ray Consolidated, 
Nevada Consolidated and International 
Nickel. The metal group seems thor- 
oughly liquidated, and these three show 
up very well considering conditions. Be- 
sides a combination purchase at these 
deflated levels would carry itself in these 

times of prohibitive money rates. D. 
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American Druggists’ Syndicate. — 
Earnings of this company last year were 
$82,767, and it paid out in dividends at 
the rate of 8 per cent. on a par of $10, 
the amount of $424,143, for this purpose 
cutting almost half off the previous sur- 
plus of $765,586. To say the least, this 
is not a conservative policy. The irony 
of the situation is that in the President's 
report of February, 1919, the statement 
is made, “Never before in the history of 
the organization have we started a year 
with such unusually bright prospects for 
largely increased earnings.” If a company 
manufacturing products of the type of the 
A. D. S. goods could not make good 
money in a year like 1919, when will it 
make money? 

; Some time ago the company floated 
200,000 additional shares of $10 par value 
at $12 each, to finance further improve- 
ments and expansions. This will bring 
the total capitalization to a par value of 
$6,123,620,, or at present market price 
of about $13 a share, $7,986,432. Assum- 
ing that all the new shares sold were 
converted into cash or asset values at the 
rate of $12 a share, the company would 
have net assets for each share of common 
stock of approximately $12 a share. At 
the 8 per cent. dividend rate now prevail- 
ing, the yield is about 6.15 per cent., which 
would be justified only if the price were 
discounting expected favorable dividends. 
With a surplus of about $1 per share on 
the old capitalization, and earnings for 
the last two years amounting to 50 cents 
a share in 1919 and $1.10 in 1918, the 
company’s prospects do not seem to war- 
rant much of the current talk about the 
shares being worth more than their pres- 
cut price.—G. 


Texas Trojan Oil Co—I have re- 
ceived a circular, or newspaper, or some- 
thing called the “Texas Oil Bulletin.” 
It contains several yards of literature 
about a company called Texas Trojan 
Oil. I have waded through this as care- 
fully as I could. 

Now, I am growing older and, for all 
I know, I may be near-sighted; but, 
search as I would, I could not find in 
the bulletin any balance sheet of the 
“Texas Trojan Oil Co.,” any list of offi- 
cers or directors or even any fairly com- 
plete statement of operations to date. 

Furthermore, too much experience with 
promotion literature has made me cranky 
on the subject. I am liable to take an 
over-pessimistic view of new stock offer- 
ings by people who describe themselves, 
at one and the same time, as Oil Oper- 
ators and Brokers. Nevertheless, at the 
risk of appearing reactionary, I must re- 
fuse to put any confidence in the state- 
ments of the sponsors of Texas Trojan 
Oil who say “—————it is upon these 
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facts that we base our conviction that 
Texas Trojan stock will ultimately be 
worth from $3 to $5 per share.” 

People with money to put into oil 
stocks would do better to look into the 
possibilities of the Oklahoma Producing 
& Refining Co., selling on the Stock Ex- 
change at this writing at pretty near its 
lowest price. At least they will have no 
difficulty in ascertaining who the officers 
and directors of this company are, where 
its properties are located, what has actu- 
ally been done to date in the way of 
production and development work; and 
they will have the added satisfaction of 
knowing that the Ohio Cities Gas Co. 
has stamped this concern with its mark 
of approval.—R. 


Aggers Production Co—A Kansas 
City, Mo., brokerage house is earnestly 
advising the purchase of this. stock at 80 
cents a share. The house endorses the 
issue particularly because the company 
is now earning at the rate of $48,000 
monthly from only two producing wells, 
is paying “big” dividends and has a pro- 
vision in its by-laws requiring that 60% 
of the company’s earnings be set aside 
and paid out as dividends. According to 
the circular received here, the company’s 
capitalization consists of 3,500,000 shares, 
of par value $1, with no bonds or pre- 
ferred stock. Assuming that it continues 
to earn what it is said to be earning at 
present, Aggers Production should make 
in its first year something over 16% on 
its stock, 

My reasons for not buying this stock, 
strange as it might seem, are exactly the 
ones the brokerage house advances in its 
efforts to convince me. In fact, I would 
avoid it because its earnings are coming 
from only 2 wells—and those, so far as 
I can see, unproven ones; and because 
it has not only begun operations with the 
payment of large dividends but is offi- 
cially bound to disburse 60% of its earn- 
ings in this form. Beyond that, I suspect 
the wisdom of the management, or the 
brokers, or whoever is responsible be- 
cause their first thought appears to be 
to pay dividends whereas such important 
items as depreciation charges, possible 
decline in an initial production, failure of 
drilling operations elsewhere, and the like 
seem totally unprovided for. 

If I were to buy any more oil stocks 
than I now own I would take on some 
Cosden, one of the best-rounded of the 
smaller independents, whose earnings last 
year after all charges amounted to around 
$10 a share. It will be noted that this 
company, although matured and well es- 
tablished and having one of the most 
complete refinery equipments among the 
independents is paying out only $2.50 a 
year in dividends, or 25% of its earnings 
for 11 months of 1919.—R., 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
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Some Reasons for a Steel Merger 


Lackawanna’s Big Rail Capacity Would Round Out Bethlehem, Which Has Specialized in 
Other Departments of Steel Industry 


HETHER anything grows out of 

the reports of a merger between 

Bethlehem Steel, Lackawanna Steel 

and possibly others, the reports lend in- 

terest to the former company afd especi- 

ally its reasons, if any, for seeking a 

merger with other steel independents at 
this time. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation during the 

five years from 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
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invested in construction and new proper- 
ties $235,923,255, divided between $140,- 
‘614,835 for additions to existing plants ana 
$94,408,419 for properties acquired. The 
total exceeds the present funded debt 
cand capital liabilities by about $11,000,000 
and is equal to $392 a share on $59,862,- 
“000 common stock. 

During the same period Bethlehem 
Steel increased its working capital $74,- 
303,848, charged for depreciation out o1 
profits $81,054,942, making a total, with 
new construction and acquisitions, of 
‘$390,382,045. In the same period there 
was am increase in capital issues and 
‘bonded debt of $163,415,104. Thus, the 
amount spent for new construction and 
acquisitions exceetls increase in debt and 
capital by $71,608,151 and, taken togethe: 
with increase in working capital, exceeds 
the increase in capitdlization by $226,- 
"966,941. 

Among Bethlehem’s acquisitions in this 
period have been the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Steel companies, representing a 
‘$50,000,000 investment ; Detrick & Harvey 
Machine Company, United Engineering 
‘Company, American ‘Iron & Steel Manu- 
facturing Company, Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Company, Lehigh Coke Company, 
Elkins Coal & Coke Company, Cornwall 
‘Ore ‘Banks and others. Among recent 
purchases, and -not included ‘in the five 
year period, were Jamison Coal & Coke 
‘Company and Filkins Coal & Coke Com- 
‘pany, which will supply Bethlehem Steel 
‘with its full requirements of coal and 
coke. 

For 1919, Bethlehem reported $19.88 
earned on its common stock, compared 
with $10.14 for United States Steel, $1.43 
‘for Republic, $5.29 for ‘Midvale, $1:02 for 
Lackawanna and $2496 for Crucible. 
Thus it willbe seen that, with the excep- 
tion of Crucible, whose. output ds ‘highly 
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specialized, Bethlehem’s earnings exceeded 
those of any of the others. There has 
been a good deal of speculation as to what 
part of these earnings were derived from 
the shipbuilding department. 

Bethlehem has four principal shipbuild- 
ing plants situated at Fore River, Harlan, 
Sparrows Point and San Francisco. Be- 
fore the Government building campaign, 
these plants represented about 40% of the 
country’s capacity, but they are carried 
on the books of the parent company at 
less than $25,000,000. 

Ships Under Construction 


On the first of May Bethlehem had 
under construction 29 ships, all but one of 
which were tankers, with, an aggregate 
gross tonnage of 233,000. At $225 a ton, 
the approximate value of this tonnage 
would be $52,500,000. On December 31, 
1919, the corporation had unfilled orders 
having a money value of $251,422,545, 

While the value of work under way has 
no fixed relationship to the value of un- 
filled orders, the figures are sufficient to 
show that the shipbuilding department 
represents a large part of the total opera- 
tions. 

Although the greatest demand during 
the war was for general cargo carriers, 
the principal shortage following the armis- 
tice developed in tankers, and, ton for ton, 
they have ruled higher than any other type 
of freighter. As Bethlehem has special- 
ized in this type, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that its profits have not only been 
large but they have borne a disproportion- 
ately high ratio to gross revenue from 
this source. 


Photo.by Brown Bros. 


While Bethlehem does not segregate its 
profits from shipbuilding and from other 
sources, it is probable that the difference 
between its showing in 1919 and that. of 
the average independent steel company 
was largely contributed by the shipbuild- 
ing department. 

There is room for an honest difference 
of opinion on the future of the American 
merchant marine and the American ship- 
building industry, both of which must 
prosper or languish together, while the 
shipping laws remain unchanged. Those 
who are bearish on the future point out 
that American shipbuilding died during 
normal times, revived in abnormal: times 
and may be expected to pass away again 
with a return to normal conditions. 

The trouble with this reasoning is, that 
times in the United States are not likely 
soon to become normal when measured 
against pre-war days. Of all industries, 
shipping and shipbuilding are the most 
competitive, because they encounter inteér- 
national competition. You must mine 
copper where you find it, but you can build 
ships at any port and sail them on any 
sea. 

For this reason, the maritime nations 
of the past have been the nations of rela- 
tively low costs, and not always the heavy 
exporters and importers, Norway and 
Denmark, for instance, in pre-war days 
carried a volume of merchandise out of 
all proportion to their industrial import- 
ance. 4 

Cost of Shipbuilding 


During the war the need for ships was 
so pressing that they were built wherever 





A BETHLEHEM STEEL MUNITIONS PLANT 


Bethlehem Steel’s gigantic war activities involved 


expenditures of near 


000,000 om construction and new properties during the period from 15- 
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it was physically possible and almost with- 


out regard to economic consideration. 
Since the armistice it has been possible to 
build them in the United States as 
cheaply as in Europe, if not more so. 

As for the future of the industry, it de- 
pends on the uncertain question of whether 
Costs fall as rapidly here as in Europe. 
If, as some lIgading bankers think, the 
seat of industry must be transferred from 
this country to Europe, in order that Eu- 
rope may pay its debt to America, costs 
may fall more rapidly here than across 
the Atlantic. 

There are many economists who, dis- 
regarding the patriotic factor, never re- 
gretted the decline of the American mer- 
chant marine. They argued that if Ameri- 
can capital and labor could find more re- 
munerative employment, it was better to 
let foreigners, who could build and sell 
cheaper than we, carry our foreign trade. 

Since then the United States has 
changed credit places with Europe. If 
industrial factors have any relationship to 
credit factors, it is possible that this coun- 
try, for some years at least, will change 
industrial places. In that case, the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and American ship- 
building will require no subsidy except the 
natural one of cheap money and cheap 
labor. 

It is clear, however, that this view has 
not been generally applied to Bethlehem 
Steel in connection with its shipbuilding 
activities. It is well known that a sub- 
stantial part of its earnings have come 
from this department and, the industry 
having been highly active, a partial re- 
action is feared. This, I think, explains 
in part the failure of the stock to offer a 
better response to earnings. 

As the leading manufacturer of muni- 
tions, Bethlehem received vast orders from 
Europe and this country. These entailed 
large expenditures for special plants 
which, in turn, had to be reconverted to 
peace manufactures after the armistice. 
To meet this situation the company has 
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charged off in the last five years $81,000,- 
00C through depreciation, while another 
$19,000,000 will be required to complete 
its construction plans and bring the plants 
up to their full peace uses. 

Bethlehem suffered some handicap dur- 
ing the war through its inability to avail 
itself of its Chilean ores, said to be among 
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the richest and purest in the world and of 
great extent. As soon as it is relieved 
from the pressure of commercial ship- 
building, it is understood to be the pur- 
pose of the company to build a fleet of 
ore carriers. 

Whatever the remote future may hold 
in the way of Bethlehem’s shipbuilding 
activities, it is certain that the corpora- 
tion has sufficient business booked to in- 
sure good returns from this department 
in 1920. 

Lackawanna Steel 


The great rail capacity of Lackawanna 
Steel combined with the certainty that 
there will be a big rail market in the 
future is sufficient to explain the value 
of this property in an immediate merger 
and to render it inviting to such a com- 
pany as Bethlehem. 

While the equipment shortage is acute, 
it is nothing to what the rail shortage 
will soon be. When a car is in bad order 
it must be repaired but a train can crawl 
over rails until they are worn nearly to 
Thus, the Railroad Admin- 
istration was forced to buy some cars, 
but the proportion of rails purchased to 
normal requirements was very much less. 

Because they are cheaper in the be- 
ginning, although dearer in the end, the 
Railroad Administration bought Besse- 
mer rails, while the railroads during cor- 
porate control were buying about 80% 
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open-hearth rails. Under ordinary usage, 
the relative life of the two kinds of rails 
is about as four is to five. On curves 
and under heavy traffic, the ratio is still 
greater in favor of the open-hearth rail. 

Thus, three factors have combined to 
contribute to the bad condition of the 
rails in place and the shortage in stock— 
the small purchases of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the confinement of pur- 
chases to Bessemer rails and the heavy 
use to which the roads were put during 
Federal control. 

Lackawanna was especially hit by this 
policy, for it now produces almost exclu- 
sively open-hearth steel, while its rail 
capacity of 500,000 tons per annum is 
relatively greater than that of any other 
steel company. With its rail department 
operating at capacity, the output would 
represent about 50% of Lackawanna’s 
total production. 

There is no doubt that the time is fast 
approaching when there must be a pretty 
general replacement of rails on Ameri- 
can railroads. The life of an open-hearth 
rail. subjected to ordinary use on a 
straight track is about ten years. There 
are stretches, such as the sharp curves 
and heavy grades on the Tehachapi Pass, 
used jointly by Southern Pacific and At- 
chison, where the life of a rail is only 
90 days. It is estimated that there must 
be an average general replacement of 
main-line rails every seven or eight years. 


Notwithstanding this rate of wear 
there has not been an average year’s re- 
placement in the past three years. This 
shows sufficiently whither the roads are 
tending, and none will be in a better 
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position than Lackawanna to take ad- 
vantage of the inevitable demand that is 
accumulating and presently will be forced 
into orders. 

Whether it was Lackawanna’s position 
in this respect that led to overtures for a 
merger, it is impossible to say, but there 
is no doubt that it would be a valuable 
acquisition from this point of view. Al- 
though it made a bad showing in 1919 
and in the first quarter of 1920, its spe- 
cialty is certain not to be neglected in 
the future as it has been in the past. 





NO WATER IN ST. PAUL R. R. STOCK 


In a recent issue of the Milwaukee 
Employes Magazine, President H. E. 
Byram, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., said: 

“There has been a good deal of loose 
talk about ‘watered stock’ in the railroads 
of the United States, most of which is not 
true. 

“But even if the statements generally 
were true they do not apply to the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company. Our records show that for 
every dollar of stock and bonds outstand- 
ing somebody paid a dollar into the treas- 
ury of the company, and there is, 
therefore, not one dollar of ‘watered 
stock’ in its capitalization. 

“This is important, because the shippers 
who patronize our railroad, and the em- 
ployees who devote their time to its 
service, should know that although it is 
necessary to increase the freight rates in 
order to produce sufficient revenue to 
meet increased expenses, they are not 
being required to pay or earn profits 
whieh will be paid out to holders of 
‘watered stock.’ 

“The people who have invested their 
money in this property are entitled to a 
fair return upon their investment, and 
when the facts are known we believe that 
the shipping public and our employees will 
concede the justice of an increase in 
freight: rates, which will be necessary to 
restore the company’s credit and maintain 
its standing as one of the best transporta- 
tion systems in the country.” 
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Hupp Motor Car Corp. 





Will 1921 Be Another 1920 or Another 1919? 


On This Issue Hangs the Problem Whether Hupp Motor Common Stock Is a Good Buy at the 


HE purpose of this article is not to 
lead you to any preconceived con- 
clusion regarding Hupp Motor 

Car Corporation, but to present a series 
of facts from which you can draw your 
own conclusion. Several students of the 
motor securities market have expressed 
the opinion that Hupp Motor common 
was one of the greatest bargains in the 
list; others, that it was selling much too 
high. Either, but not both, can be right. 
Let us see which conclusion the~ facts 
tend to support. 

The parent corporation, besides doing 
manufacturing and distributing on its own 
account, owns the American Gear & 
Manufacturing Company, which assembles 
axles and various parts. Hupmobile 
Company of New York, of New England 
and of Nebraska are three controlled dis- 
tributing agencies. Detroit Auto Spe- 
cialty Corporation is a subsidiary making 
sheet metal parts. 

The principal plant, situated in De- 
troit, occupies about 11% acres. The 
present flcor space is 526,600 feet, while 
additional floor space under construction 
amounts to 492,000 square feet. Eight 
acres adjoining have been purchased and 
will be used for further construction. 
The company also owns a sm: il plant at 
Windsor, Ontario. The American Gear 
& Manufacturing Company owns com- 
plete machine shops situated on a plot of 
about eight acres in Detroit. About 1,700 
employees are engaged in all the plants. 

The number of cars produced increased 
from 10,403 in 1915 to 17,442 in 1919, 
while the output for 1920 is estimated at 
24,000. The increase has been fairly con- 
stant, except for the year 1918, when 
output dropped to 9,544 cars. 

The Corporation’s predecessor—Hupp 
Motor Car Company—was organized in 
1908 with a capital stock of $25,000, 
which had grown to $1,000,000 by 1915, 
when the present corporation took over 
the old company. The company paid divi- 
dends every year either in cash or stock 
or both. In the period from 1909 to 1915 
inclusive, the old company paid a total of 
$968,500 in stock and $1,199,375 in cash, 
or an aggregate of $2,167,875 on an orig- 
inal capitalization of $25,000. The Ameri- 
can Gear & Manufacturing Company paid 
dividends in 1911, 1913, 1914 and 1915, 
when it was absorbed. 

The original issue of 7% cumulative 
preferred stock was $1,500,000, but this 
has been reduced by conversions and 
treasury purchases to $959,100. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 144% has been 
paid from the beginning to date. The 
conversion privilege has expired. 


Asset Value of Common 


The common stock, which is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, consists 
of 519,210 shares, of the par value of $10, 
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Present Market 


By DANA HYDE 


or a total liability of $5,192,100. The 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1919, con- 
tained an item for good will and other 
intangible assets of $3,858,921, or about 
$7 a share on the common stock. Cor- 
porate surplus as of the same date was 
$2,744,824, or about $5 a share. Thus, the 
book value of the stock, after eliminating 
intangible assets, was about $8 a share. 

With the common stock selling around 
$16, there is a deficit of about $8 a share 
between the market price and the tangible 
book value. In other words, the stock at 
16 is selling at 200% of its tangible book 
value. 








TABLE I.—HUPP MOTOR EARNINGS APPLI- 

CABLE TO COMMON, 
Net 

for Common 


Rate 
per share 
3.6% 


Year ended 


14. 
50. 


4 
8 
4 
8 


. 
. 
. 


ad Deficit. *Estimated on basis of five months. 








As might be expected, earnings offer 
better support than assets for the price. 
The return on the common was not re- 
markable until after the close of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919. In the listing 
application, earnings applicable to the 
common stock for the five months ended 
November 30, 1919, were given as $1,- 
086,755. This is at the annual rate of 
$2,608,212, or 50.2%. ‘On the market 
price of the stock, the estimated return 
would be at the rate of 31.4%. Street 
gossip based on a longer period than the 
five months is responsible for the esti- 
mate of $3,000,000 for the year ended 
June 30, 1920. This would be at the rate 
of 55% on the common, or 27.5% on the 
market price. 

Reference to Table I will show that 
earnings were moderate until the five 
months ended November 30, 1919, and 
there is little doubt that earnings in suc- 
ceeding months have been as great if not 
greater. The question arises when one 
attempts to decide how much longer this 
rate of earnings will continue. Will 1921 
be another 1920 or another 1919? This 
depends, of course, upon the future of 
the industry as a whole. 

Hupp Motor is paying regularly quar- 
terly dividends on the common stock of 
2%4%—the rate initiated with the first 
quarter of this year. Ten per cent on 
the par value, however, is only 5% on 
the market price, and, at present rates, 
this is a low return on the common stock 
of a motor corporation. In other words, 
a buyer of the stock at 16 must proceed 
on the assumption that the dividend rate 
will be increased or that there will be a, 
distribution of stock, already pretty well 
diluted as to assets. 
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From the analysis’of the balance sheet, 
it has already:been shown that Hupp 
Motor common would be in a hopeless 
position, if the corporation be considered 
as a liquidating enterprise. Not only 
must it be viewed as a going concern,* but, 
to justify the price of 16, it must con- 
tinue to go under full steam. 

The best way to consider Hupp Motor 
common is over a five-year period. At 
the present rate of dividends, the holder 
of 100 shares would receive in the next 
five years the sum of $500. With existing 
yields on high grade securities, the carry- 
ing charge on such an issue should be 
computed on a 10% basis. This charge 
on 100 shares of stock at 16 would 
amount to $800 in the next five years. 

Within this period, there should be an 
additional surplus of $1,200 applicable to 
each 100 shares. If the directors decided 
to distribute the surplus, the holder could 
write down the cost of his stock to its 
asset value. If the directors decided to 
retain the surplus, the assets would be 
written up to the cost of the stock. The 
question, therefore, that should concern 
the prospective buyer of 100 shares at 
16 is whether he will receive directly or 
indirectly in the next five years, in addi- 
tion to cash dividends at the present rate, 
$1,300. This depends on the future of 
the American motor mdustry, concerning 
which no one can offer a safe prediction. 

Hupp Motor has been conservative in 
its development plans, and has no great 
expansion campaign in view, although 
about $1,500,000 is being invested*in new 
plants. Its bills payable are limited to 
current material accounts, and it has 
about $2,000,000 cash on hand. 

After considering all the factors, I am 
inclined to think that the common stock 
is a buy following a sharp decline and a 
sale; for long stock only, following a 
marked advance. At 16, it seems to me 
to have discounted in part its prospects. 





ECONOMIES IN WAR RISK BUREAU 


Through the adoption of improved 
methods and equipment, a plan to achieve 
an annual saving of approximately $8,500,- 
000 in the administration of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance has been inaugu- 
rated and, by June 30 of the present year, 
will have become: an established regime. 
The bureau not only has now reached a 
current basis in its work, but the im- 
proved methods which have been installed 
have made possible at the same time a 
reduction of the personnel from 15,000 
as of last July, to approximately 9,000 as 
of date, with a schedule of further re- 
duction ahead which, carried intd effect, 
will reduce the personnel to approxi- 
mately 7,500 by June 30, thus virtually 
cutting in half the bureau’s basic payroll 
in the course of the fiscal year. 
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Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 








A Marvelous Example of Stability 


San Francisco Holds a Tradition That Pacific Tel. & Tel. Will Be Reporting from Fifty 
Cents to Two Dollars on Its Common After Telepathy Has Supplanted Telephony 


HERE is an old saying on California 
Street—the Wall Street of San 
Francisco—that none but Henry T. 

Scott, one of the most uncommunicative 
of men, knows what Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company is doing. During 
a long life, Mr. Scott has engaged in a 
great variety of ventures and, having 
a large proportion of successes to his 
credit, investors hold the company’s 
bonds and preferred stock in high regard 
and disregard the common. ; 

Year in and year out, Pacific Tel. & 
Tel. has paid 5% on its bonds, 6% on 
its cumulative preferred stock and re- 
ported a surplus ranging from %% to 
2% on its common. However perilously 
near it has come to the danger line, it 
has never crossed the line and California 
Street traders will tell you that it never 
will. This stability has been shown in 
the face of a great variety and almost 
unbroken sequence of vicissitudes. 

Other Calfornia utilities have come and 
gone or grown, but this one, on a gross 
business ranging from $12,000,000 to $24,- 
000,000, has continued to show from 
$100,000 to $350,000 for the common. 
When one considers the failures and suc- 
cesses that have overtaken or rewarded 
others, the stability of Pacific Tel. & Tel. 
is so marvelous that it is almost simple. 


Nearly every interurban and several 
urban traction lines in California have 
been operated by receivers at one time or 
another in the last few years. The long 
list includes the Oakland, Antioch & 
Eastern; Northern Electric; Oakland 
Traction; United Railroads of San Fran- 
cisco and many smaller ones. The Pa- 
cific Electric, one of the finest interurban 
systems in the world, has been saved from 
disaster only by the strength of South- 
ern Pacific. During all these years, the 
net income of Pacific Tel. & Tel. has 
hardly wavered. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company has 
grown from a pygmy to a giant, while 
the telephone monopoly’s income has 
barely moved. Oro Electric Corporation 
tried and failed and passed to Pacific 
Gas & Electric. Northern California 
Power and the Stanislaus project, unable 
to justify their respective investments, 
passed to the same control. Mt. Whit- 
ney Power & Electric and Pacific Light 
& Power, both successful enterprises, 
were absorbed by Southern California 
Edison. Through these various absorp- 
tions, Pacific Gas & Electric and South- 
ern California Edison have shown in- 
creasing net incomes from year to year 
and have found it necessary to increase 
their capital issues. 

No California utility has absorbed so 
many competitors as Pacific Tel. & Tel., 
but these absorptions have added nothing 
to the capital liabilities beyond a few as- 
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sumed bonds and nothing to net income. 
Commodities go up and down, wages 
soar and drop, rates rise and fall, but 
apparently the company’s net income goes 
on forever. 
Many Vicissitudes 

The company’s predecessor—Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company— 
had a turbulent career. It was burned 


% PACIFIC TEL: & TEL: COMSTOCK: 





20 Operated part of each. by Gov't. 


out by a conflagration and smoked out 
by Francis J. Heney. While William J. 
Burns was chasing a telephone agent 
around the world, the successor company 
was rebuilding a demolished plant. The 
supervisors confessed before the Grand 
Jury that they received money from one 
source for voting a franchise to a com- 
peting company and money from another 
source for not voting a franchise. They 
voted the franchise, so that the Pacific 
Tel. & Tel. was confronted with the ne- 
cessity of eradicating the nuisance of a 
dual telephone system. 

It may be that the hardships of the 
first generation inured the second. In 
any event, Pacific Tel. & Tel. has grad- 
ually eliminated competition in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland 
and many smaller places. Since 1907 the 
number of stations has grown from 304,- 
557 to 881,900, and the miles of wire from 





558,982 to 2,213,357, but net for common 
has held to a hair line. 

When one reflects on the length of 
time that Senator Hiram Johnson, first 
as special prosecutor and later as Gov- 
ernor, had his eye on Pacific States Tel. 
& Tel. and its successor, it seems impossi- 
ble that the future holds anything half as 
bad as the enterprise has passed through. 
Neither earthquakes nor reformers have 
been able to shake the net for common 
below 50 cents a share. 

Emerging from many difficulties, Pa- 
cific Tel. & Tel. now has a virtual mo- 
nopoly on the Pacific Coast and serves a 
territory containing a population of about 
4,500,000. The plant was carried in the 
last balance sheet at more than $105,000,- 
000. Against this and other minor assets, 
the company had outstanding $32,000,000 
preferred stock, $18,000,000 common and 
$51,000,000 bonds. Reserves stood at 
$23,600,000 and particular attention is di- 
rected to the fact that this item increased 
from less than $18,000,000 in a period of 
eighteen months. In a rate proceeding 
before the California Railroad Commis- 
sion in 1918, that part of the plant under 
consideration was valued by the company 
at $31,000,000. On this basis, it was com- 
puted that the whole California plant 
would be worth $55,000,000, but the com- 
pany also owns and operates extensive 
properties in the adjacent States of Neva- 
da, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

The rapid accumulation of a reserve 
in the last few years indicates that the 
company is preparing to write down its 
plant value, from which it may be as- 
sumed that there is some doubt whether 
official valuations of various state com- 
missions to which the company is subject 
would fully sustain the book values. On 
the other hand, the present reserve is 
$5,600,000 in excess of the total issue of 
common stock. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. is controlled through 
ownership of a majority of both preferred 
and common stocks by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. The amount 
of common can never be increased, but 
there is no limitation on the preferred. 
The bonds, which are callable at 110 
after January 2, 1922, are strengthened 
by a sinking fund calculated to retire 
30% «f the issue by maturity in 1937. 

Both bonds and preferred stock are 
favorites with Pacific Coast investors and 
for that reason usually sell a little above 
their true investment level far Fastern 
buyers. If one is content with a security 
that runs in part to poles and wire, I think 
prospective buyers of the bonds or pre- 
ferred stock can rest assured that the 
company will continue to report a nomi- 
nal surplus on the common. As for that 
issue, I would leave it to American Tel. 
& Tel., which knows most about it. 
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Building Your Future Income 


On the Advantage of Being Your Own Savings Bank—A Neatly Filled Savings Bank Book Is 
a Useful Bit of Literature—So Is a Primer, But We Don’t Stay in the Primer 


PRIMER is a mighty good book for 
A one who is just learning to read— 

far more useful than the dictionary 
—better for the purpose than even THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, which is, of 
course, the highest compliment we can 
pay. But no one expects to read a 
primer all his life. 

Likewise the savings bank is a splen- 
did institution for those who are just be- 
ginning to save, or those who have little 
or no knowledge of how to invest their 
money. As compared with the wildcat 
stocks which the uninitiated often buy 
on the strength of the equally wild claims 
of promoters, the savings bank might be 
called the sine qua non, ne plus ultra, 
and other terms to the same general 
effect. 

But we all know of men and women, 
sensible and competent in all general 
business matters, who are too timid to 
trust their money anywhere except in a 
savings bank. Some of them have eight 
or ten different savings bank books, with 
a thousand or two dollars in each bank. 
This is clinging to the primer when you 
might just as well be reading Emerson. 

** * 


wrt does a savings bank do, any- 
way? Is it something that nobody 
else can do? 

Stated in the simplest form, what the 
savings bank does is to take charge 
of your money and invest it in bonds 
or mortgages paying 5%, 5%4%, or 
6%, while paying you 4% or possibly 
4%4%. In return for this difference, the 
savings bank selects the securities for 
you, does the bookkeeping and guaran- 
tees you against loss—for the failure of 
a regulation savings bank in good stand- 
ing is so rare as to be hardly worth men- 
tioning. These services are well worth 
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their cost to you—provided you cannot 
perform them properly yourself. 

The real question is whether you can 
perform them safely and satisfactorily. 

First, can you take charge of your own 
money? The question may sound foolish, 
but it isn’t. The number of persons who 
can keep money on hand without spend- 
ing it for something they could get along 
without, is surprisingly limited. If a 
man finds $40 in his pay envelope and 
immediately puts $5 of it in the savings 
bank, and then proceeds on the assump- 
tion that all he ever had was the remain- 
ing $35, he finds little trouble in saving 
money. But if he doesn’t deposit that 
extra five, it is very apt to be gone by 
the next pay day. 

This difficulty, however, you can easily 
get around by making the savings bank 
deposit as usual, and then withdrawing 
the money later, provided you decide 
that, in the handling of sums of $50 or 
more, you will be your own bank. 

* * * 


COMING to the larger phases of the 
question, are you qualified to take the 
bank’s place in investing your money in 
safe bonds? ‘With Liberty Bonds selling 
to yield nearly 5%%—in fact, more than 
6% if they are redeemed at their redeem- 
able dates, instead of running to final ma- 
turity—this question seems to answer it- 
self. Anybody in the world would seem 
to be qualified to buy Liberty Bonds. 
Everybody, barring a few tight-wads and 
Bolshevists, did buy them during the war. 

And it is not a difficult matter to se- 
lect other good bonds. Any regular 
reader of this magazine should be quali- 
fied to do it. So should every reader of 
Selden’s “A B C of Bond Buying,” and 
there are plenty of other investment 
books for the layman. We publish fre- 


quent articles giving lists of good bonds. 
Our “Bond Buyer’s Guide,” appearing in 
every other issue, gives a list of active 
bonds arranged in order of desirability 
by an experienced bond man. 

In one way you have an advantage 
over the savings bank in selecting your 
bonds, for the bank is limited by law to 
certain classes of bonds, while you are 
not. The special savings bank demand 
causes these “legal bonds,” as they are 
called, to sell relatively higher than some 
other equally sound bonds. By selecting 
your bonds from among those not legal 
for banks, you can get, perhaps, one- 
half per cent more interest with the same 
safety. The word selecting should be em- 
phasized, for, of course, some of the non- 
legal bonds are not as good as the legal 
bonds. 


You can get high-grade bonds in $100 
denominations to yield 6% or 614%. 


* * @ 


bank does two other 
It keeps the books 


HE savings 
things for you. 
and it practically guarantees you. against 


loss. As to keeping the books on your 
own investments, that is next to nothing. 
But the savings bank guaranty against 
loss is worth something to you—if you 
would lose by selecting your own bonds. 

If you select Liberty Bonds, there is 
no argument. Where a single savings 
bank guarantees your deposit, the entire 
United States guarantees your Liberty 
Bond. You can’t lose unless you buy 
coupon bonds and lose or burn them. If 
you do that you deserve to lose your 
money. 

It seems pretty clear, then, that there 
are some decided advantages in being 
your own savings bank, especially at a 
time when good bonds are so cheap. 
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The Home as a Base for Fortune 
Building 
Its Hold Upon Civilization, and Its Security As An Investment 
’ By JOSEPH P. DAY 


HE question of Home buying grips 
the civilized world today as never 
before. Men are concentrating on 

this, the greatest single agency in pro- 
moting good citizenship and civilization. 

The foundation of a fortune may be. 
a small amount—five hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars. It should be placed where 
it will be safest and at the same time 
most likely to enhance in value. For this 
first purpose I have no hesitancy in sug- 
gesting the careful selection of a home, 
one of the surest, most appealing, .and 
satisfactory ways to make, save and en- 
joy money to its full worth of one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar. 

Certain sections of Greater New York 
and its suburbs (and this holds good in 
most all other villages and cities in this 
country), offer so many and varied pos- 
sibilities for home making and stability 
of investment that it is almost safe to 
say to the speculator, investor and home 
maker: Follow closely the following car- 
dinal principles, and you will be not only 
sure of your investment, but justified in 
the expectation of a profit. 

1. Be sure the company or individual 
with whom you deal is responsible and 
reliable. 

2. Be sure the location is such as to 
provide beyond doubt easy and direct 
accessibility from abode to work, so that 
your established earning capacity may al- 
ways be maintained. 

3. Be sure the location is healthful, ac- 
tive and satisfying. 

4. Be sure of religious and educational 
facilities. 

5. If the investment is to be in the 
city limits of New York, be sure that 
the zoning rule adopted by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, June 25, 
1916, establishing a fixed and positively 
restricted community, covers your im- 
mediate section; or better still, that the 
property is restricted by joint covenant 
with other adjoining and contiguous 
property owners, so that for a given pe- 
riod of years certain defined and most 
desirable restrictions shall go with and 
follow the property. In this way, stabili- 
zation and very probable enhancement in 
values will readily and surely follow. 

Every important detail in home build- 
ing should be considered before making an 
investment of money in a home—the de- 
sign of the building; the crea and lines of 
the plot; the upkeep and physical aspect 
of the plot and that of the streets and 
adjoining properties, as well as the civil 
and social influences that bear upon es- 
tablishing and maintaining money values. 
The construction arrangement and cost 
of the house should be definite and fixed, 
based entirely upon the investor’s actual 
earning capacity. 

The investor should ever keep in mind 
when purchasing a home that the com- 
munity be so ce en and appealing, 
and particularly his individual property, 
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that should misfortune come, or change 
of business location be necessary, the 
owner should be comfortably sure his 
property would find a ready and a profit- 
able market. 

Thrift—that word that the bankers and 
financial influences have done so much 
to popularize, is cultivated and developed 
in the buying of a home, as in no other 
movement in the operation of business 
life. You ack why? Well, it begins and 
cultivates the habit of saving every 
month a stipulated amount; it stimulates 
and creates the desire, after a few pay- 
ments have been made, to save more and 
more, so that the payments may be made 
larger; it gives the satisfaction of com- 
plete ownership—the satisfaction of a task 
well done, the exhilaration of conscious 
achievement in the visible evidence of 
accumulating wealth. 

Financing—“Aye! there’s the rub.” The 
life insurance companies, the title in- 
surance companies, savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations and fiduciary 
institutions have in recent years made 
available to the home investor such 
splendid sums in the way of first mort- 
gage loans, that the man with one thou- 
sand dollars saved and a definite salary, 
can easily begin saving money, and actu- 
ally making money through his large 
borrowing capacity from rich corpora- 
tions, by virtue of the economic value 
they place on the home owning individual 
and their evident willingness to make 
conservative loans in small sums, when 
the loan is supported by a substantial 
evidence of the ability of the purchaser 
to see that no loss occurs. 

As an economical basis for home buy- 
ing and the conservative investment of 
one thousand dollars cash, with excel- 
lent prospect of speculative possibilities, 
I submit the following plan: 


Wea te IND xs « 55 5 cise beeidecee $5,000 
eCash paid in....... $1,000 
lst mortgage ...... 3,000 
2d mortgage ....... 1,000 
,000 $5,000 


It is advisable to pay off as much on 

the principal as possible, and keep paid 
up, the interest, taxes, water rent, and 
insurance; and to do this, the following 
monthly rate of payments can be easily 
arranged on a purchase price of five 
thousand dollars, and at a total cost of 
only $51.00 per month: 
Monthly payments on principal..... $20.00 
Monthly payments on interest...... 00 
Monthly payments on taxes (about) 9.00 
Monthly payments on water rent 





GD iis evel <ne «o sh va0 0s ¥e000 1.00 
Monthly payments on insurance 

CN eto ook oh th bak canes 1,00 

Total monthly payments....... $51.00 


On a basis such as the above, the 
second mortgage is paid off in full in 
four years and two months, together with 


all maturing interest, taxes, water rent 
and insurance, on the whole investment; 
and the first mortgage is generally a 
matter of easy renewal provided the 


mortgagor keeps up his interest, taxes 
and insurance. 

To the investor of small means wish- 
ing to have a home, and start on the 
legitimate road to fortune building, such 
an investment as herein suggested is the 
safest, surest and about the most profit- 
able to be made, and I heartily recom- 
mend it to the young man or investor 
who wants to establish himself. 


EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE BANK LOANS 

The relation between deposits and loans 
is an interesting feature of the bank state- 
ment. A bank has a right to loan not 
only the money that its customers de- 
posit with it, but also its own capital and 
surplus, if it so desires. The result is 
that loans may sometimes exceed deposits. 
But when the excess of loans over de- 
posits is large it shows that there is a 
strong demand on the bank for loans and 
that the loan account is “inflated,” or 
larger than it naturally would be if busi- 
ness conditions were perfectly sound. In 
other words, it is a danger sign. 








CALLABLE BONDS AND PREFERRED 
STOCK 
The investor who is not very well in- 
formed should not purchase a bond or 
preferred stock merely because the com- 
pany can “call it” at a certain price. Very 
often, the callable feature is a handicap 
and is seldom an advantage. Sometimes, 
in the case of some of the newer com- 
panies a fancy price is placed upon the 
call figure, well above par, merely to 
harmony with the facts. 


WHY YOU OUGHT TO SAVE NOW 

You have $500 in the bank. 

You exchange it for a piece of furni- 
ture that a few years ago used to sell for 
$250. 

In a few years it will again sell for 
$250. 
You have really lost $250 on the trans- 
action. 

Suppose, instead, you invest $500 in a 





good bond. 

A few years ago it would have cost 
you, say $750. 

In a few years the bond will again be 
worth $750. 


You make $250 on the transaction. 

Therefore, if instead of spending you 
save, the total difference to you in a few 
years will be $500, or a gain of 100 per 
cent. 

Do you see why it pays to save now?— 
The Odd Lot Review. 


THE CALL MONEY RATE 

The call money rate attracts a good 
deal of attention on the Stock Exchange, 
where about half of the loans are usually 
made on call. In the past the call rate 
has sometimes fluctuated wildly, but the 
Federal Bank system now modifies such 
extreme changes. As a rule the call rate 
and the rates for time money are not as 
good an index of the general situation as 
the commercial paper rate, whicl. reflects 
business conditions more directly and is 
not so much influenced by minor or tem- 
porary considerations. 
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The Work of a Bond House 


Conclusion of Chapter XI of the Series “How to Invest” — The Importance of Having a 
Reliable Banker—Services a Bond House May Render Its Clients 


HE reputation or “good will” of an 
investment banking house is its 
greatest asset. It must be based 

upon a sound business policy and takes 
years of hard work to build. The protec- 
tion of and service to the investor is the 
key-note to success in this line. There is 
no field of human endeavor where a 
higher standard of business ethics is in 
daily practice. Unfortunately there are 
numerous impostors who present them- 
selves to the public through salesmen, 
‘advertisements and circulars in the role 
of investment bankers and defraud the 
people of their hard earned savings. 

With a view to assisting the honest in- 
vestment banker in the distribution of 
sound securities and thereby helping the 
public to obtain safe investments, many 
states have passed what are known as 
“Blue Sky Laws” requiring that all ad- 
vertisements and circulars first have the 
approval of the state authorities. This 
was done with the hope of eliminating 
some of the bogus advertising and con- 
scienceless exploitation of the public with 
fraudulent securities. The Investment 
Bankers Association of America and 
organizations of bankers throughout the 
United States are furthering this cam- 


paign. 


With the elimination of fraudulent se- 
curities the advertising and circularizing 


of the investment banker would be 
judged on its merits alone and should 
then be productive of direct results— 
to the benefit of both the investment 
banker and the public. In European 
countries the advertising of investment 
securities has progressed to the point of 
using billboards and large posters. With 
the popularization of investment securi- 
ties brought about by our great national 
Liberty Loans, it would seem logical that 
some way of bringing investment securi- 
ties to the great new investing public will 
be devised and developed. 

After an issue of securities has been 
placed with. the public, the responsibilities 
of an investment banker or bond house 
do not cease. Once having become the 
banker for a corporation the banking 
house knows that the corporation, its af- 
fairs and management must be followed 
for the benefit of the public to whom the 
securities have been sold. Sometimes a 
security is of such a high-grade type, the 
corporation is so well established and the 
nature of business is so staple that little 
work or effort on the part of the invest- 
ment banker is necessary to protect the 
interest of the investors in the security. 
There are many corporations, however, 
whose securities have been offered for 
investment. where the responsibilities to 
the public cannot be easily fulfilled. 

For many years railroads have been re- 
quired to issue regular reports in a form 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These reports are in great 
detail and comparable both with previous 
reports of the same corporation and with 
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reports of other railroads in the same 
section and in fact in certain particulars 
with those of other railroads throughout 
the country. These comparisons have 
been worked out elaborately and invest- 
ment bankers can readily follow the prog- 
ress of the affairs of the railroads. If 
they see the management is bad, it is 
easily possible to get other good rail- 
road managers, as there are so many 
railroads in the country that many men 
have been trained in this ‘field of en- 
deavor. 

In an industrial corporation, manage- 
ment is a more important item than in a 
railroad. Many investment bankers have 
representatives right in the corporation 
and also a voice in the management 
through a representative on the board of 
directors. Provision is often made 
whereby the investment banker may have 
a great deal of power in connection with 
the business of the corporation. The re- 
ports of industrial companies are not 
uniform and have not been developed to 
reflect as fully as in the case of a rail- 
road the exact condition of the corpora- 
tion’s affairs. In fact, the mere reading 
of industrial reports does not suffice fully 
to inform the banker in order that he 
may properly protect the public investing 
in the corporation’s securities. During 
the next few years considerable develop- 
ment may be looked for along this line. 


Government securities were the first to 
rank among investments. These were 
followed by municipal securities, then the 
railroads and later the public utilities. It 
is only of recent date that industrial se- 
curities have been generally recognized 
as only worthy of the confidence of the 
investing public. 

In addition to purchasing or selling 
securities the important work of a bond 
house lies in the services it renders to its 
clients. Perhaps the most valuable of 
these is the care and attention given to 
the individual requirements of the in- 
vestor. As previously pointed out, it is 
very important in the selection of se- 
curities to know and fully understand the 
individual’s requirements. It is not only 
a question of the degree of risk that may 
properly be undertaken by the individual. 
There are many other factors such as the 
degree of marketability of investments 
required in specific cases, the rate of in- 
come which may properly be sought 
viewed in the light of the degree of risk 
which is involved, the weight which 
should be given to the possibilities of 
appreciation presented by various securi- 
ties, the maturity and income dates and 
the proper degree of diversification to be 
obtained. 

The direct personal service given by 
the. trained experts of an investment 
banking house are indispensable to the 
investor in considering his purchases. No 
charge is made for this advice, but it 
costs the investment houses of the 


country a vast sum in the aggregate to 
give the advice, as it requires the main- 
tenance of complete and elaborate bureaus 
of information, known as statistical de- 
partments or investors’ service depart- 
ments. The success of a bond salesman 
in an investment house does not depend 


‘so much upon his selling ability as upon 


his knowledge of investments and ability 
to assist the investor in the selection of 
securities to meet the individual’s require- 
ments. 

In addition to the services in connec- 
tion with the purchase of securities or the 
sale thereof, the investment banking 
houses maintain a service to their clients 
furnishing periodic review of their se- 
curities and the corporations which issued 
them. Thus an investor dealing regularly 
with an established banking house is in a 
position to receive current information 
regarding the progress of the securities 
and expert advice in periodically review- 
ing the entire list of securities to make 
certain that the safety of none of the in- 
vestments is becoming impaired. As 
many investors purchase securities with a 
view to their appreciating in value, it is 
also necessary to review the progress of 
the corporations issuing these securities 
in order that it may be possible to de- 
termine the proper time for the sale of 
such investments, thus cashing in the 
profits. 

The services of an investment banking 
house are indispensable in case any ca- 
tastrophe or trouble arises which would 
affect the security of one’s investments. 
The services of a banking house in such 
cases are comparable to those of the 
lawyer retained by a client to protect his 
side of the case in court. The individual 
with perhaps only $1,000 or $10,000 par 
value of a security issue aggregating $1,- 
000,000 or $10,000,000 does not have a 
sufficiently large interest to warrant the 
time, trouble and expense involved in 
protecting or enforcing one’s rights, 
whereas the investment banking house, 
recognizing its duty in this respect and 
representing a large number of the hold- 
ers and a substantial part or all of the 
securities outstanding, is the logical ang 
proper protector of the investor. 

There are many other services of an 
investment .banking house which may 
be of great value to investors. It is 
usually possible to keep one’s securities 
in the vaults of an investment banking 
house. They are kept in separate en- 
velopes and in the strongest vaults, thus 
being fully as safe as when in the in- 
vestor’s own private safe deposit box. 
This service is often without charge and 
enables the banking house to perform 
other services, such as the clipping of 
coupons from these securities when they 
mature and depositing them either in 
some bank to the credit of the investor 
as directed or cashing them and retain- 
ing the proceeds on its books or rein- 
vesting them under the direction of the 
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investor. This work is also done in con- 
nection with the collection and payment 
of dividends as well as interest. Very 
often it is necessary to file tax certificates 
and other documents. The investor of 
moderate experience is not so well quali- 
fied to understand and correctly take care 
of these details, and the investor of large 
means, who is often out of town, does 
not care to be bothered with such matters. 
These services are particularly important 
in the case of an investor who travels 
and is not at home to take care of these 
details. 

The investor may arrange through his 
banker to obtain letters of credit available 
in different parts of the world and to 
obtain currency in various countries in 
exchange for the currency of other coun- 
tries. Many investment banking houses 
have either offices, branches or corre- 
spondents throughout the world and let- 
ters of introduction and facilities at these 
offices often prove valuable to the 
investor. 

There are many minor services which 
at times become very important. For 
example, under the provision of an in- 
denture securing an issue of bonds, cer- 
tain of the bonds may be called for pay- 
ment. The investor holding these bonds 
may be absent and, not seeing the adver- 
tisement of the call, fail to present the 
bonds for payment. However, six months 
later when the next coupon is sent in for 
collection it comes back unpaid as the 
bond from the standpoint of the corpora- 
tion has been called for payment and the 
interest thereupon has ceased. In these 
cases the banking houses usually try to 
keep track of the numbers of the securi- 
ties held by investors and notify them to 
present their bonds for payment, thus 
saving ultimate loss of interest. 

Perhaps the most important word on 
this subject that can be said to an in- 
vestor is to impress upon him the impor- 
tance of care in selecting the banking 
house, as it is just as important to have 
a reliable banker in care of one’s financial 
affairs as it is to have a reliable lawyer 
in charge of one’s legal affairs. 

(Concluded) 





CONTROLLING LIVING COSTS 


It seems to us the problem of the high 
cost of living is of convincing importance. 
When the increasing tendency is to insist 
upon payment of unreasonable sums for 
every commodity and for every service, 
so that the vicious whirl of advancement 
seems to be unending, we think there is 
a moral obligation on the part of every- 
one to use all reasonable efforts to check 
this carnival of greed and imposition, 
even at some sacrifice. There is a grow- 
ing discrepancy between different .ndi- 
viduals and interests. The man with a 
fixed: income is more and more disad- 
vantaged and he is helpless. He cannot 
increase his income to meet the added 
cost of living. Therefore, it should be 
the effort of all to establish and maintain 
a reasonable basis of prices; certainly to 
prevent further advances; otherwise the 
Government, from the standpoint of pro- 
tection of a part of the public, must in- 
terfere—Elbert H. Gary. 


for MAY 29, 1920 





The Earmarks of a Swindling Circular 


Extensive Use of Mails for Distribution of Promotion Litera- 
ture Makes Wise Investing More Difficult Than Ever 


HE United States mails have always 
served as a means of transporting 
literature of varying excellence from peo- 
ple anxious to sell goods to people with 
money enough to buy them. There has 
been no censorship of the mails; the pub- 
lic has not wanted it and business has not 
wanted it. 

With the recent, almost wholesale, in- 
crease in the number of newspapers and 
periodicals refusing to act as advertising 
mediums for questionable propositions, 
more and more of the advertising fakers 
have taken recourse to the mails. What 
they have lost in “carrying prestige” they 
have made up in circulation. 

The result has been that, in the recent 
months of sharply fluctuating security 
values, of fortunes made in stocks of 
varying types, more and more promotion 
literature has found its way to the atten- 
tion of individual investors through the 
graces of the post office. Hardly a day 
passes but that a man whose name is 
on the stockholders’ list of, say, the 
Mexican Petro:cum Corporation receives 
at least one announcement of some new 
oil underwriting. Newspaper offices, and 
editors whose place it is to pass upon 
such announcements, are actually flooded 
with correspondence of this description. 
Without wishing to revamp a stale joke, 
the diversion of bales of paper to this 
porpose, in view of the existing shortage, 
seems almost criminal. 

It has reached the point, then, where 
the average investor receives a great part 
of his promotion reports direct from the 
companies involved; an, because most 
of these promotions, particularly the ol 
promotions, are of a swindling character, 
restricted by no limitations of persunal 
honesty, what the investor generally gets 
is a mass of bombast and deceit. So 
skillfully is the stuff prepared, however, 
and so artfully are its omissions con- 
cealed, that Mr. Average Investor is very 
far from being able to dissect the true 
from the false. The odds are about 
999,000,000 to 1 of his being able to de- 
termine just which of the companies 
are deserving of his financial backing. 

How to “Spot” Dishonesty 

The surest sign we know of an in- 
competent management, or a dishonest 
promotion, is the kind of lead type they 
use in their promotion literature. We 
list this first because it is the most ele- 
mentary characteristic; but it will be 
found remarkable how accurate and posi- 
tive a gauge this is. We believe it could 
be made a blanket statement that any new 
company whose stock is offered in type 
of more than one color or more than three 
sizes is even a fake or just an “unwar- 
ranted exaggeration.” 

Where a company or promoting broker 
fails to state exactly who the officers and 
directors of the offering concern are, shun 
it as you would the plague. Under exist- 
ing conditions it is almost impossible for 
a cheated investor to obtain damages for 
his deception; but if he knows the names 
of the men who made themselves parties 

to that deception, he will at least be fore- 


warned against them another time. It is, 
moreover, almost a foregone conclusion 
that where officers and directors hide their 
identity they do so for a very distinct 
and apparent purpose. 

Where an oil company claims that a 
large production is immediately likely 
from acreage that has not been proven; 
where initial production is not admitted 
to be such, or is spoken of as though it 
would continue to flow forever; where 
“bank” officials are quoted as saying “oil 
is sure to be found here¥’; where the 
presence of oil in fields miles distant is 
advanced as proof that oil will be located 
on the property in question; in any or all 
of these cases, fold the circular up and 
throw it in the waste basket. 

Now for the financial and managing 
end of a new promotion. Suppose your 
new underwriting (still an “oil) holds 
forth great promises of dividends. Don’t 
let that convince you. Dividends are nice 
things to receive; they help a lot towards 
maintaining one’s faith in human nature; 
but dividends, and this is positive, are no 
more an indication of a company’s pros- 
perity or possibilities than are the high- 
sounding promises of its promoters. If 
you won't take our word for this, listen 
to one Elbert H. Gary, of a certain fairly 
successful concern known as the United 
States Steel Corporation: “As I have 
stated before at stockholders’ meetings, 
the amount of earnings carried to sur- 
plus does not determine the sum which 
can properly be spared for dividends, be- 
cause it is not all in cash; a major part 
of it is and must be invested in new prop- 
erties cr improvements. If that 
money should be distributed in dividends 
it would be done more or less to the 
prejudice of the Corporation. 

Above all, where the conservatism (or 
is it progressiveness?) of the management 
is concerned, determine whether or not a 
sufficient sum is to be laid aside for de- 
preciation and contingencies. You don’t 
need to know anything about the oil game 
to realize that drilling wells is a tedious, 
expensive proposition, requiring the ex- 
penditure of thousands and thousands of 
dollars; that the drillers are never sure 
of their oil until they strike it; and that 
failure to locate the precious mineral 
deposit means pulling up pipes and start- 
ing in new somewhere else. Can you 
picture the inevitable financial condition 
at the end of, say, two years, of a riew oil 
company, operating in wild-cat territory, 
which does not make allowance for bad 
luck? 

There, very briefly, are some of the 
things to look for and to be guided by in 
a new underwriting or promotion. They 
are only the most prominent factors—we 
could not possibly cover the whole field 
in one article. But if the average investor 
—which means you—will just force him- 
self to abide by these simple precepts in 

judging stock salesmen and the goods 
they offer he will find himself a long way 
ahead financially of his less sagacious 
friends about twenty years from now 
when his money will really begin to count. 
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Investors’ Indicator of Public Utilities 








The dividend rate given covers regular declared dividends on yearly basis. Extra or stock dividends are noted from time to time in 
the comment column on the right, which also summarizes important price-affecting factors. The yield on price is based on regular dividends 
and the last reported sale or bid price before going to press. A minus sign before earnings column indicates a deficit for the year in 


dollars per share. 


Company 
Amer. Lt. & Trac 


Amer. Power & Lt 
Amer. Pub. Util 

Ather. Tel & Tel 

Am, W. W. & El., ist pfd. 
Bklyn. Edison 


Bklyn. Rapid Transit 


Cities Service 


Detroit Edison 
Detroit Unit. Ry 


Laclede Gas 


Mackay Co. ..ccccsccecce 
Montana Pr. 


North Amer. Co 
Ohio Cities Gas 
Pac. Gas & Elec 
Pac. Tel. & Tel 


People’s Gas Lt, & Coke.. 
Phila. Co. 


Pub. Serv. Corp. N. J.... 


So. Cal. Edison 


Stand. Gas & Elec., pfd.. 


Third Ave. 
Twin City Rapid Transit. 


Unitd. Lt. & Ry 
Unit. Ry. Inv., pfd 


Western Power, pfd 


Western Union Teleg..... 


t Stock extra 24%. 


Low 


High to 
1916 Date 
155 


55 
20 
90 
40 


Re- 
cent 
Price 


155 
55 
20 
94 
40 
90 
13 


345 


57 
19 
81 


Pres- 


ent 
Div. 
Rate 
$10f 


a Paid 12% in stock in 1919, 344% in 1920. 
b Omitted last quarterly dividend in 1919. 
c Paid 13% in common stock in 1919, 3% in 1920. 
d January, 1920, dividend passed. 
e Dividends accumulated 12% %. 


Yield 


on 
Recent ——Dollars Earned Per Share——, 


Price 
6.5 


7.3 
0.0 
8.5 
17.5 
8.9 
0.0 
1.8 
8.8 


0.0 
8.6 


8.0 
8.3 


9.0 


9.1 
4.8 


1915 
24.6 


4.2 
3.8 
90 
9.5 


1916 
25.6 


6.3 
5.3 
9.6 
10.1 


11.8 
7.5 
36.7 
2.3 


8.8 
8.9 


1917 
20.9 


—10.0 
6.0 


8.6 
4.4 


9.3 
14.4 


1918 
14.4 


4,92 
—.06 


9.9 
10.7 


9.2 


5.5 


1919 


13.1 
3.7 
—.04 
10.0 
8.0 
10.4 
4.0 
39.0 
6.5 


7.2 
4.1 


9.9 


—2.7 —4.3 


2.2 


6.5 
3.3 


11.9 
11.6 


2.6 


6.9 
3.2 


Earned 
Last 


Fiscal 
Yr. on 
Recent 
Price 
8.4 


6.7 
0 
10.6 
20.0 
11.6 - 
0 


11.3 


INTENDING PURCHASERS should 
read all notes carefully and consult 
“Financial News and Comment.” It 
is also well to consult opr Inquiry 
Department. 


Current earnings show improvement 
over 1919. 

Subsidiaries doing well. 

Situation much better than year ago. 

Strong position continues. 

Has to contend with increased oper- 
ating costs. 


To benefit by intensive new business 
campaign. 
Revenue increases. 


Subsidiary makes important exten- 
sions. 

Output increasing. 

Earnings increasing. 


Valuation basis for rate fixed. 


Operating ratio a disappointment. 
Stock an attractive investment. 


In better position. 


Gross receipts steadily growing. 
To benefit from increase in operations 
of Montana copper companiés. 


Decided improvement in earnings. 
Little improvement expected. 


To benefit by addition of new water 
power development. 

Makes important additions and ex- 
tensions. 

Asks higher rates. 

Current earnings running ahead of 
1919. 

Favorable decision in tax suit. 


Conditions -much improved. 


Has made many important additions. 
Has finished year with largest surplus 
in its history. 


Earnings show slight improvement. 
Wage increase reduces net. 


Business conditions good. 
Outlook improving. 


Shows promise of growth. 
Applies for re-valuation. 
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Business Principles Applied to Mining 


For Every Mine With a Developed Ore Reserve There is a Certain Rate of Production Corre- 
‘ sponding to Maximum Profit and This Is Usually the Maximum Production 


(Second article.) 

F a certain mine contains sufficient ore 

blocked out to insure continuous pro- 

duction for a period of years, then the 
most economical treatment capacity is 
that which will earn the maximum profit 
to be obtained from the given ore bodies. 
This statement is so axiomatic that it 
seems almost unnecessary to make it. 
However, it is of interest to point out 
how this principle is interpreted in prac- 
tice by successfully operated mining com- 
panies, and how other companies that 
have had indifferent success may have 
ignored it. 

The treatment capacity which will earn 
the maximum profit from a given ore 
body is the maximum capacity that can 
be continuously maintained, because this 
maximum rate of production yields a 
greater profit per unit of time, and the 
total profit obtainable from a certain mine 
containing a definite quantity of blocked- 
out ore is earned in a shorter period of 
time. By shortening the period for min- 
ing out the ore, all interest charges 
against invested capital are reduced. 

Maximum output usually means cheap- 
est production, because the cost of pro- 
duction is favorably affected by increased 
output. Among the typical working 
charges which are usually reduced are: 
charges which vary with the tonnage, 
such as development, haulage and treat- 
ment; and fixed charges, such as manage- 
ment, pumping and amortization. In- 
creased output likewise decreases the loss 
of interest on idle profits locked up in ore 
in the mine. 

Importance of Adequate Equipment 

Sometimes good mines are under- 
equipped, and although they are being 
operated profitably, it is probable that a 
greater profit could be obtained from the 
known ore bodies if the equipment were 
able to take care of a greater tonnage, 
and extract the known payable ore in a 
shorter period of time than would be 
required to extract and treat it with pres- 
ent equipment. When the extent of an 
ore body is well known, and a consistent 
operating campaign, extending over a 
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period of years can be consistently 
planned, then the under-equipment of a 
property is usually ill-advised economy. 
In fact, it is no economy at all, but often 
a serious handicap. 

A mine whose ore reserves are being 
rapidly increased due to an intensive cam- 
paign of underground development work 
often presents an interesting problem in- 
volving the readjustment of earlier de- 
cisions as to what is the proper ore-treat- 
ment capacity. If an increase in the out- 
put of the mine is justified, no doubt 
additional equipment will be required. 
The capital needed for this purpose must 
be redeemed with interest during the life 
of the property, because mining plants are 
likely to become worthless when the 
mines are worked out. 

The kind and amount of equipment re- 
quired are influenced by the amount, 
grade and character of the ore, and the 
comparative cost of the available meth- 
ods of treatment. The factors which de- 
termine the solution of the problem may 
vary within wide limits. It may be neces- 
sary to consider a high-grade ore with 
a low-treaiment cost, or a low-grade ore 
with a relatively high treatment cost. The 


latter condition would require more time . 


for amortization than the former, because 
such a problem would be likely to involve 
larger tonnage and more expensive in- 
stallations. 

If it is ill-advised economy to under- 
equip a mining property, it is logical to 
assume that there may be danger of over- 
equipping it. Imprudence and undue 
optimism have caused many a promising 
property to be’ held down by the mill- 
stone of premature metallurgical equip- 
ment. In dealing with a mining problem 
involving the selection of initial equip- 
ment, or additions to present equipment, 
it is necessary to give careful considera- 
tion to certain speculative factors, which 
may be entirely ignored in certain other 
industrial problems. For example, any 


uncertainty regarding the continuity in 
depth of the ore bodies places limitations 
on the amount of capital it is safe to 
spend for additional equipment. 


If the 


That Can Be Regularly Maintained 


life of the mine, as represented by the 
ore reserves, is sufficient to permit the in- 
creased profit, resulting from additional 
equipment, to cover amortization charges 
on this equipment, then the expenditure 
for such added equipment is justified. 

It must be remembered that ore re- 
serves blocked out in a mine represent a 
certain life for the property, whereas ex- 
tension of life beyond this limit, due to 
development of unexplored territory, is 
always uncertain. It is apparent that 
there is a limit to treatment capacity be- 
yond which it would be unwise to go, and 
this limit will be governed by the rate at 
which new bodies of payable ore can be 
developed. Therefore, it may be stated 
that equipment should be increased as 
long as favorable development can keep 
pace with the output. 

In mining, as in other industrial enter- 
prises, it may be dangerous to apply cer- 
tain rules blindly, and the principles 
above set forth must be applied with 
prudence and judgment based on practical 
experience. In view of the special know- 
ledge often required to determine what is 
the best solution of a given mining prob- 
lem, it behooves the average mining 
company to obtain competent technical 
advice, as well as competent legal advice, 
before making large capital expenditures, 
instead of waiting until too late. 

Few mining companies are so fortunate 
as to begin operations with large ore re- 
serves blocked out, and therefore rela- 
tively few small mines are in a position 
to pursue the ideal policy of maximum 
reduction. Most mines, on account of 
uncertainty as to the continuity of their 
ore bodies, follow a “hand-to-mouth” 
policy, and extract their ore almost as 
fast as they find it, 

In this respect as in many others it will 
be seen that business principles must be 
applied to mining in a somewhat different 
way from that in which they are applied 
to ordinary industrial enterprises. There 
is usually no definite limit to the expan- 
sion of an industrial company, but there 
is always a limit to a mine’s ore supply. 

(To be continued.) 




















COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF COPPER STOCKS 
(From ‘‘The Copper Situation’”’ compiled by Miller & Co., Members N. ¥. Stock Exchange.) 
Inspiration Kennecott 


11.260, 
24.780. 


61.26 
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Nevada y Utah 
142,066,000 76,607,068 86,910,270 197,978,557 
81,914,520 44,912,313 47,418,826 110,591,608 
26,902,900 11,731,938 11,684,078 26,799,971 
#10. 240, 17.980, 17.180. 16.380. 
24.480, 21.050, 22.940. 22.880, 
46.01 86.00 77.02 69.00 
68,549, 644 86,383,642 453,421,400 
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2.56 1.78 2.95 11,66 
BO quar. -87Ye quar. 60 quar. 1,60 quar. 
50 quar. ) a 26 quar. 1.50 quar. 
34. 4.77 279.12 
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Stable Production from Homer’s “Shallow” Pool 


No “Gushers” Located There, But Good, Durable Flow—Invincible Oil Appears in Strong 


HE investing public the early part 
of last year was called upon to 
follow the “Rainbow’s End” in the 
wonderful oil fields of Texas. The 
companies organized to exploit the oil 
fields there were legion. The public in- 
vested to the extent of many millions 
of dollars, only to see the fields de- 
plete themselves so rapidly that even 
companies which were not intentionally 
over-capitalized from the start were 
doomed to failure. 
About the time that the public be- 


Position 
By J. GRANT 


of course, was only a little better than 
guess-work, for the entire pressure of 
the field would be back of the well dur- 
ing this short flow. 

Many wells were drilled in and 
around Section 30, but the only results 
of any consequence outside of this 
immediate section were secured in ter- 
ritory located about two miles north 
and a little west. The oil in this terri- 
tory was found at a shallower depth 
than that found in Section Thirty. 
There were no gushers announced from 








HOMER CONTINUES STEADY PRODUCTION 


While lacking the spectacular gushers which have attracted much public attention to 
the Texas oil fields, the Homer wells at Shreveport, Louisiana, continue in good flow 


gan to realize that the promotions pre- 
sented by most of the Texas holdings 
could not be successful, developments 
began in the Homer Field, near Shreve- 
port. Wells apparently capable of 
flowing from ten to twenty thousand 
barrels a day were located there, and a 
host of companies were organized to 
exploit them. Of course the dishonest 
promoters were among the gang; and 
the activities of honestly-purposed in- 
terests were smirched by their methods. 

The excitement centered around the 
Homer Pool, located in Clairborne Par- 
ish, near Shreveport, Louisiana. The 
main pool was found to be in Section 
30, and the oil was found at a depth 
of over 2,000 feet. The amount of pro- 
duction soon exceeded the capacity of 
the pipe lines to carry it away, and it 
was necessary to close the wells en- 
tirely or choke them down to a very 
small proportion of their potential ca- 
pacity. It was impossible to open a 
well for a long enough period to ac- 
tually gauge its flow. This condition, 
of course, was “pie” for -the unscrupu- 
lous ones, who measured the produc- 
tion of a well by opening it wide for 
usually ten and never over twenty 
minutes, and then using the amount of 
oil produced during that period as a 
basis for determining the well’s pro- 
duction for twenty-four hours. This, 
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this territory and the public in general 
paid very little attention to develop- 
ments there. The wells were of good 
size, however, probably averaging 
around five hundred barrels initial pro- 
duction, one or two occasionally get- 
ting up to one thousand barrels. 


Trouble in the Deep Sand 


The production from the deep sand 
around Section Thirty soon began to 
give trouble to the operators. The 
wells commenced making salt water 
and to “sand up.” Some have since 
ceased flowing altogether. The result 
is that today companies which appeared 
to have a potential production of many 
thousands of barrels originally are now 
producing only three or four hundred. 

In the meantime, the production 
from the shallow pool held up in a re- 
markable manner. Salt water appeared 
in only one well producing from this 
depth, and the sand in this pool proved 
very coarse, running from 80 to 100 
feet in depth—a remarkably thick sand. 
Without having been widely heralded, 
production from this shallow pool has 
gradually increased, while that from 
Section 30 has decreased, so that now 
over 65 per cent of the oil produced in 
the Homer Field is coming from this 
shallow territory. 

The amount of daily production run 





by the various companies from the 
Homer Field was -divided early in 
May, according to the “Oil Weekly,” 
as follows: 

Barrels 
18,000 


Gulf Refining Co 
13,500 


Louisiana Oil Refining Co...... 
Arkansas Natural Gas Co 
Standard Oil Co 
Gilliland Oil Co 

George O. Baird 

Gladys Bell Oil Co 

Keen and Wolf Oil Co 
Sinclair Oil Co 

White Oil Corp 

Rowe Oil Corp 

Simms Oil Co 

Frost Oil Co 


These figures vary only slightly from 
the amount of production shown for 
the same period in the previous month 
and are fairly indicative of the possible 
production of each company. The Gulf 
Refining Co., which heads the list, has 
been very fortunate in this particular 
field. Next comes the Louisiana Oil 
Refining Company, with a production 
of something over thirteen thousand 
barrels daily. 


Invincible Takes Over Louisiana Co. 


The Louisiana Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion was organized in 1917 by a con- 
solidation of Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia interests as a combination 
of five independent companies. The 
capitalization was $5,350,000, including 
bonds. The company went along in- 
dependently until June, 1919, when it 
was absorbed by the Invincible Oil 
Corporation. The Invincible, at that 
time, exchanged twelve shares of its 
own stock for ten shares of Louisiana 
Oil Refining, taking over about 51% 
of the Louisiana Oil Refining issue. 
Since that time additional interests have 
been secured by the Invincible and at 
the present time it owns about 90% 
of the Louisiana Oil Refining Company. 

Invincible, at the same time, took 
over the Invincible Oil Co. and the 
Gladstone Refining Co., whose assets 
consisted of acreage in and around 
Ranger and some in Oklahoma. Like 
the major part of the producing area 
in the deep lime in Texas, these prop- 
erties have not held up as was expected 
at the time of their acquisition, and it 
is questionable whether they will pay 
out their purchase prices. 

The Oklahoma acreage has a very 
small production at present in the Ce- 
ment field. It is not possible to say at 
present just what the ultimate produc- 
tion in this field will be. 

The Invincible owns at present about 
740 acres in the heart of the shallow 
field in Homer, however, and this is 
the company’s big asset, and the source 
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of the larger portion of its earnings. 
Considering the unusual. thickness of 
the sand there and the freedom from 
water and other producing difficulties, 
this teritory should produce an enor- 
mous amount of oil. It is believed that 
at least fifteen thousand barrels will 
be reclaimed per acre and, on this basis, 
‘the territory owned by the Invincible 
should produce about eleven million 
barrels. This, of course, is based on 
the assumption that the territory will 
be drilled in a safe and sane manner, 
and only as fast as there is pipe line 
capacity to handle it. The oil already 
produced from this territory has paid 
for the pipe line, storage and all drill- 
ing expenses as well as the initial cost 
of the acreage itself. It is, of course, 
impossible to maintain for any great 
length of time a production equal to 
that of today, but this tract should 
show a very large and profitable pro- 
duction for a long period of time. 

Invincible also has about 800 barrels 
a day production in the Humble field 
in Gulf Coast region in Texas. This 
is fairly good producing area, although 
at times the price paid for crude from 
that territory has not been high enough 
to make it profitable to operate. 

The principal other assets of the In- 
vincible are composed of two refineries. 
One is located at Shreveport and is 
handling about 2,500 barrels of crude, 
per day. This is now being increased 
to 5,000 barrels. The other is located 
at Ft. Worth and handles about 3,500 
barrels per day. The plants are “skim- 
ming plants” and the products run are 
gasoline, kerosene, gas oil, and fuel oil. 
Having its own production, the com- 
pany does not have to worry about 
a supply of crude, a consideration that 
is very vital. The present prices of 
refined products have not kept pace 
with those of crude oil and conse- 
quently the profits are not very large. 
It takes the most careful and efficient 
management to show a profit on a 
skimming plant at present prices. In- 
vincible owns and operates about 750 
tank cars for crude and finished prod- 
ucts. 

Capital Structure 

The amount of stock authorized to 
be issued is 1,000,000 shares with a par 
value of $50. To date there have been 
issued 346,200 shares of stock, giving 
an outstanding capitalization of $17,- 
310,000. In addition to this there are 
two issues of bonds outstanding, one 
for $2,000,000 bearing 7%. These bonds 
were issued last March and run for 
one year. The other issue is in the 
form of notes and amounts to $4,900,- 
000. These bear 7%, and one-fourth 
of the issue matures each year, com- 
mencing June, 1920. This brings the 
outstanding capital obligations of the 
company to $24,210,000. 

The earnings of the company at the 
present time are very satisfactory. 
They run a little over $1,000,000 per 
month, or at the rate of about 50% on 
the present outstanding obligations. 
These earnings are net after all operat- 
ing and overhead charges are deducted 
but do not provide for depreciation, 
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Oil Production in Oklahoma Increases Rapidly 


Offsets Decline in North Texas—New Drilling Methods in 
Deep Sands Promise Big Results 


| bay recent months, the attention of oil in- 

terests has been directed successively 
to the Deep Sands fields of Texas, later 
to Burkburnett and most recently to the 
Homer fields of Louisiana. Capital in 
huge proportions has been diverted to the 
exploitation of these fields, and innumer- 
able companies operating in them have 
been organized and brought to Wall 
Street. 

With the prevailing excitement and in- 
terest in these fields, investors and per- 
sons interested in oil generally have over- 
looked or forgotten the great possibilities 
still existing in some of the older fields, 
including one or two of the most prolific 
and strongest fields in the country. To 
some extent, furthermore, capital has 
ignored these fields, and development 
work in some of them has not been so 
active as conditions might justify. 

There is one field in particular which 
has been overlooked but which deserves, 
owing to its size and potentialities, the 
careful attention of investors. That is 
the old Kansas-Northern Oklahoma sec- 
tion of the Midcontinent. For very near- 
ly three years now no development work 
of any great importance has been done 
here. This despite the fact that the 
greater part of the Kansas-Northern 
Oklahoma area is underlain by the “Bar- 
tlesville” sand, described as the source of 
much of the best production in this coun- 
try. 

The reason for the neglect of the Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma area, outside of the gen- 
eral turn of investment and speculative 
interest to other sections of the country, 
has been mainly the fact that very deep 
drilling was necessary to reach the sand; 
moreover, this drilling had to penetrate 
an underground formation which offered 
discouraging resistance to the type of 
tools used by the drillers in the eastern, 
and more shallow edge of the district. 

Experience of operators in other fields, 
however, has to a great extent taught the 
Kansas-Oklahoma people the error of 
their ways. Rotary drills have been or 





are being substituted for the unsuitable 
tools formerly in use, and development 
work now, instead of fighting shy of deep 
holes, is to a great extent concentrating 
upon them. This is true both of the com- 
paratively new acreage now being devel- 
oped as well as of shallower sands which 
have long been producers. 

If the result of this new activity should 
be a comparatively sudden increase in the 
runs of oil from the Kansas-Oklahoma 
district, oil operators and other persons 
in close touch with the situation would 
not be much surprised. They are not 
predicting a boom of the type instanced 
in other more speculative fields in the 
country, but rather a boom that will be 
typical of the Midcontinent fields, in 
which large, well-rounded organizations 
such as Prairie Oil & Gas and Ohio 
Cities, or smaller concerns such as 
Producers & Refiners and Oklahoma 
Producing & Refining will participate. 

The latest figures for production in the 
Midcontinent fields indicate that this in- 
crease in Northern Oklahoma is now well 
under way, largely offsetting the loss of 
production in North Texas: 








Week ended 
Feb. 6th. 


Week ended 
Apr. 23rd. 
Oklahoma 

Kansas 

169,685 
118,575 





637,760 








Practically the whole of the increase in 
Oklahoma production took place in the 
five weeks ended April 23, so that it is 
not refiected in the chart below, which is 
based on results for the first quarter only. 
If further development in this field is suc- 
cessful and the present increasing rate of 
production is maintained, this will tend 
to relieve the growing oil shortage in this 
country, which is indicated in the chart 
by the widening hand marked “imports.” 
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Producers and Refiners Corp. 
Growing Wyoming Independent Oil Company Has 
Well-Rounded Organization 


Increasing Production Helps Company to Benefit from High Prices for Crude—Refineries Are 
Fully Equipped 





HERE is no indication of any imme- 
diate let-up in the consumption of 
crude oil which for the past two 

years has run well ahead of production. 
Assistance from abroad cannot be ex- 
pected in the very near future. The oil 
fields of Roumania and Russia which, 
prior to the war, produced nearly 16% of 
the world’s total output of petroleum have 
so been wrecked by the war and lawless 
bands of pillaging marauders that an im- 
mediate return to normal cannot be ex- 
pected. As to Mexico, the future of her 
petroleum industry is so intimately in- 
volved in the outcome of present political 
conditions as to prevent forecast at this 
time. 

In view of the shortage both here and 
abroad, the importance of American oil 
producers is steadily growing, especially 
of such as embrace all branches of the 
petroleum industry. Among the latter the 
Producers & Refiners Corporation is 
prominent. 

Organized May 14, 1917, under the 
laws of the State of Wyoming with an 
authorized capital stock of $17,000,000, of 
which $16,720,270 is outstanding, and 
$3,000,000 7% cumulative preferred, both 
of $10 par value, it is now a well bal- 
anced organization. Its holdings embrace 
approximately 200,000 acres of land, 
scattered throughout the states of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Wyoming, Kan- 
sas and New Mexico. 

Has Valuable Properties 

The holdings in Oklahoma are of special 
interest because the company’s operations 
in this state have met with more than 
ordinary success. In the course of the 
past fiscal year the company brought in 
18 producing wells, some of which came 
in with an initial or flush production of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 barrels a day. Since 
then several additional large wells are re- 
ported to have been brought in, including 
one on the Getz lease in northern Okla- 
homa, flowing 1,200 barrels daily. This 
is one of the most important develop- 
ments in the new boom in the Kansas- 
Northern Oklahoma territory to which oil 
producers are returning, following the 
booms in northern Texas and Homer, 
Louisiana. Other wells brought in re- 
cently by the company are a 1,000-barrel 
well on the McIntosh lease in the Beggs 
pool and a 300-barrel well on the Marshal 
tract. Since the company keeps about a 
dozen drilling rigs continually at work 
on these highly valuable properties, the 
prospects for opening up additional large 
—s wells are exceedingly favor- 
able. 

Of somewhat less importance for the 
near future are the holdings in northern 
and central Texas, although they are 
located in attractive territory. 

However, a good deal is expected of 
these properties in the not far distant 
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future. Observers predict a large in- 
crease in the daily production in this state. 
In view of the present congestion in this 
field, especially the Burkburnett, the com- 
pany’s pipe line from this district will 
prove exceptionally valuable and will en- 
able it to drill up its property, with the 
assurance of transportation facilities for 
its production. 

An active development campaign is 
being carried on on the other properties, 
especially Wyoming, where the principal 
holdings are centered in the Sand Draw 
field near Riverton, and to the develop- 
ment of which the company is devoting 
special attention. Thus far several gas 
wells have been brought in in this field, 
gauging from 5,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubic 








Estimatep Income Account For 1920. 
Gross Earnings. 
Refinery operations 
Field operations and other income. . 
Jobbing opérations 


$ 
1,200,000 
100,000 


$3,000,000 

Deduct. 

Operating expense —includ- 

ing Maintenance an 

Depreciation 

Marketing, Genera] over- 

head and non-operating 

expense 20,000 

Taxes, local and Federal.. 54,000 
Depreciation and depletion. 410,000 1,774,000 


$1,226,000 

pre- 
$210,000 210,000 
$1,016,000 





Total, net 
Less dividends 


Net available for common 








feet each per day. Production from these 
wells is heavily saturated with high 
gravity oil and a small absorption plant 
for the recovery of gasoline from this 
gas has been installed and is being suc- 
cessfully operated. In accordance with 
arrangements made with the Midwest 
Refining Company, the latter will pur- 
chase the Wyoming production, construct 
a pipe line to the field and erect steel 
storage tanks to take care of the oil as 
produced. 

Producers & Refiners also owns and 
operates a modern refinery at West Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, with a daily capacity of 6,000 
barrels, and one at Blackwell with 3,000 
barrels capacity. The former was 
acquired by purchasing the stock of the 
Kistler Refining Company; is of the most 
modern and efficient constructions, and in 
addition to the crude and steam stills, 
comprises twenty pressure stills. The 
Blackwell refinery is a well balanced 
plant and is in excellent condition. The 
company also owns 150 miles of oil and 
gas pipe lines (daily capacity about 7,000 
barrels), 400 steel cars in addition to 
many cars under lease, and a steel stor- 
age capacity of over 800,000 barrels. 

The company has a sufficient supply of 
crude oil to run its refineries to full 
capacity, has a regular clientele for its 


refined products which include naphtha, 


kerosene, motor spirits, distillate, gas oil, 
fuel oil, road oil, pitch and coke, in ter- 
ritory within convenient reach of the 
Blackwell Refinery, and has made ar- 
rangements to market the entire output of 
its new plant at West Tulsa through the 
Western Petroleum Company of Chicago. 

In view of the aggressive and con- 
sistent program of development the com- 
pany has been conducting since its 
organization, and of the constant acquisi- 
tion of additional leases where drilling 
operations have proven the existence of 
petroleum or gas in paying quantities, the 
company is steadily adding to its daily 
production. This should be increased 
substantially by the recent purchase of 
Western Oil Fields, which owns oil and 
gas leases covering about 1,068 acres in 
the Homer, Pine Island and Bull Bayou 
fields, and a one-half interest in the Shaw 
lease of 120 acres in the Homer field, 
Rowe Oil owning the other half, and 46% 
of the total outstanding stock of the latter 
company. 

The development of and additions to 
the Producers & Refiners properties 
during the past few mionths should result 
in satisfactory earnings, and consequent 
benefit to the shareholders. The accom- 
panying table presents an itemized earn- 
ings statement estimated in accordance 
with a recent statement made by Presi- 
dent Kistler; according to that statement, 
earnings have increased at such rate that 
the board of directors felt warranted in 
placing the common stock on a dividend 
basis of 5% per annum, and in announc- 
ing that extra dividends on the common 
may be expected within the current year. 
If the above statement should be realized, 
and we have every reason to expect that 
it will, because of the company’s con- 
stantly bringing in of new wells and of 
its drilling many additional new ones, the 
purchase of Producers and Refiners stock 
as a speculation should ultimately result 
in appreciable profits. 





PURPOSE OF U. S. STEEL 

It has been the ambition of the direc- 
tors, Finance Committee and managers 
of the corporation, from the beginning of 
its existence, to prove in practice that a 
corporation is not necessarily without 
soul as sometimes charged, but that, fig- 
uratively speaking, it may be possessed 
of mind, heart and soul_—Elbert H. Gary. 





THINK IT OVER 

It is said that the current daily deficit 
of the railroads of the United States ag- 
gregates $1,000,000. Rolling stock is in 
bad shape and cars are scattered to the 
four corners of the map—and yet we read 
about demands for increased wages and 
retroactive awards—The Mining Con- 
gress Journal. 
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Standard Oil Stocks Responsive to 
Stock Dividends 


-Shares of Former Subsidiaries Generally Do Better as Result 
of Being Put Within Public’s Reach 


EGARDING the market action of 

Standard Oil securities following 

stock-dividend declarations, Carl H. 
Pforzheimer & Co. say :— 

A stockholder does not benefit directly 
from the receipt of a stock dividend. In 
the case of a company declaring a 100% 
stock dividend it will be found that the 
stock when it becomes ex-dividend will 


which have distributed stock in recent 
years, most of them are skeptical regard- 
ing the possibilities of a similar enhance- 
ment in the years ahead. An analysis of 
the condition of some of the Standard Oil 
companies at the present time would in- 
dicate that the outlook for further market 
improvement in these issues over the next 
few years is very favorable. 








MARKET ACTION OF STOCK DIVIDEND ISSUES. 








Pres. Pres. 
Quot. ° 
Apr. 1, or 
Company Old Stock r New Stock. 1920 Old Stock 
6. O. Indiana..... March, 1912—-$5,500— Ex. 2900% Divd. Mar., 19 $870 $26,100 
Vacuum Oil ....... March, 1912— 500 Ex. 500% at par, Mar., 1912— 150 440 2,140 
8. O. California....Aug., 1912— 218 Ex. 80% at par, Sep., 1912— 174 345 1,268 
S. 0. California....Jan., 1914— 282 Ex. 10% at par, Feb., 1914— 285 345 749 
8. O. California....Feb., 1916— 374 Ex. 650% Divd, Feb., 1916— 258 345 617 
8. 0. California....Feb., 1917— 400 Ex. 338%% Divd. Feb., 1917— 305 345 460 
8. O. Nebraska. ...March, 275 Ex. 83%% Divd , 1912— 240 525 875 
8S. O. Nebraska....May, 1913— 335 Ex. 25% Divd May, 1913— 280 525 656 
Oil..... June, 1913— 1,850 Ex. 900% Divd. June, 1913— 200 620 6,200 
8. 0. New York. ...June, 1s— 690 Ex. 400% Divd. June, 1918— 140 460 2,300 
Solar Refining ..... June, 1913— 715 Ex. 300% Divd. June, 1913— 180 425 1,700 
8S. O, Kansas....... May, 1913— 575 Ex. 100% Divd. , 19138— 280 650 1,300 
8, 0. Kentucky....Jan., 19138— 670 Ex. 200% Divd. Jan., 1913— 245 440 2,640 
8. 0. Kentucky....April, 1917— 760 Ex, 100% Divd. Apr., 1917— 380 440 880 
&, @, GEes.. -cescee July, 1916— 620 Ex. 100% Divd. July, 1916— $15 510 1,020 
Chesebrough Mfg....May, 1916— 1,000 Ex, 300% Divd. May, 1916— 335 230 920 
South Penn Oil....April, 1918— 955 Ex. 300% — 100% par, Apr., 1913— 210 320 aon 
South Penn Oil....Feb., 1917— 535 ag 60% Di Fe Feb., 1917— 340 320 
ye we ee ----Dec., 1918—- 2% 100% Divd. 1918— 12 27 7a 
Jan,, 1918— 17 tox at 7.50, _ 1918— 14 a7 83 


In arriving at the present equivalent for the old stock we have, in cases where stock was offered 


ted the amount of the subscription payment from the present market value of 
has made more than one distribution, we have treated each stock dividend 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky in 1913 distributed a 


Where a company 
agg 4 and VA = last —— have shown the equivalent for the old stock if purchased before the 


dividend of 200% and in 1917 distributed a dividend of 100%. The — of one share 


six shares held at the present time. At 


before the 
When the 100% dividend 


$440 for the present stock the six shares have a total value 


of $2,640, which is shown in the last column of the table, opposite the original Standard Oil of Ken- 


the second distribution 


s 


tucky stock. On the next line there is shown the present equivalent for the stock purchased just prior 
of 100%, which is $880 per share. 








sell for about one-half its former price 
and that two shares of stock are worth 
practically what one share was worth be- 
fore the distribution of the dividend. 

In the case of the Standard Oil stocks, 
however, the ultimate effect of the dis- 
tribution of additional shares as dividends 
has been beneficial and profitable in that 
it has worked out that the larger num- 
ber of shares of stock eventually ad- 
vanced to a level representing a market 
equivalent much in excess of the market 
value of the old shares. This has been 
due to the fact that the leading Standard 
Oil companies have a small capitalization 
compared with assets and _ surpluses. 
This has resulted in giving the stocks a 
very high market valuation and in most 
cases the quotations have been so high 
as to discourage public buying of the 
securities. After the declaration of stock 
dividends and the consequent reduction in 
market prices it has generally been found 
that a much broader demand has de- 
veloped for the stocks in question and 
that the prices havé advanced to a point 
more in line with intrinsic values than in 
the case of the old stocks. 

While investors are more or less fa- 
miliar with the unusually large apprecia- 
tion shown by the Standard Oil issues 
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For the purpose of showing the effect 
of stock distributions on representative 
Standard Oil issues, we have compiled 
the table herewith giving the market quo- 
tations before and after stock distribu- 
tions and the present approximate value 
of these securities together with the 
present equivalent for the old shares. 





INCREASED TRANSFER TAX 
WOULD HANDICAP INVESTORS 
(Continued from page 78) 
Analyzed by Lloyd-George 

A former proposal that the English 
Government adopt a similar scheme of 
taxation brought out the following ad- 
mirable analysis of its fallacy by Lloyd- 
George: 

“Such transactions being mainly of a 
speculative character, and worked upon 
narrow margin, will clearly not bear a 
rate of duty in any way comparable with 
that charged upon actual conveyance. 
Such an impost would, in the first place, 
from the point of view of the revenue, 
defeat its object by rendering the gteater 
Portion of such transactions impossible ; 
while in the second place, it would, in 
my opinion, be opposed to the public 
interest as calculated to curtail that free 





circulation of securities which is a neces- 
sary condition of steady prices and an 


open market. For, although these trans- 
actions are in the main speculative trans- 
actions, and do at times, like all specula- 
tive transactions, degenerate into mere 
gambling, it is a mistake to suppose that 
this is their essential or pervading charac- 
teristic. In their proper place they form 
part of the legitimate machinery for dis- 
counting fluctuations in value, necessary 
not only to the Stock Exchange, but to 
every sphere of commercial activity, and 
the imposition of a penal tax designed to 
curtail the mischievous developments of 
the system could scarcely attain its object 
without inflicting irretrievable damage 
upon the marketability of securities asa 
whole.” 


Inequalities of the Tax 


There is one peculiar feature of the 
proposed new tax which will result in a 
considerable inequality of application to 
different stocks, It is based upon the par 
or “face” value rather than the market 
price, and stocks with no par value are 
treated in the same manner as $100 par 
stocks. Thus a 100-share transaction in 
Erie, with par value of $100 and market 
price of $13, would pay a $20 tax, while 
a similar transaction in Willys-Overland, 
par $25 and market value of $18, would 
be taxed only $5. While there are com- 
paratively few stocks of no par value 
listed on the Stock Exchange, such issues 
are quite numerous on the Curb and the 
provision with respect to “no par” would 
be particularly burdensome on _ such 
stocks, The market price of fifty-five 
stocks of no par value on the New York 
Curb May l4th averaged about $22, so 
that the tax on these stocks would repre- 
sent a levy of almost 1% on the market 
value. 


Logically, this principle should work 
both ways: i. e., stocks selling in the 
market above the par value of $100 should 
benefit comparatively by paying a tax on 
only $100 per share. This, however, is 
not the case, for Congress is not 
always consistent. There are about four 
railroad stocks and fifty-four industrials 
in the active listed stocks which sell 
above 100 at present—about one-seventh 
of the total number—and these stocks 
must pay a tax based upon market rather 
than par value. A stock selling at 100% 
will pay the same tax as though it sold 
at 110, the tax applying to every 10-point 
increment or fraction thereof. 


Revenue Obtained Will Be Small 


Collector Edwards estimates that Wall 
Street already pays $50,000,000 in taxes. 
The new levy cannot produce much more 
than that amount, especially taking into 
account the decrease in business which 
may follow the imposition of the tax. 
Assuming that $25,000,000,000 worth of 
stocks and $3,000,000,000 of bonds are 
traded in annually, the new tax would 
yield about $56,000,000—a: small contri- 
bution toward soldiers’ bonuses running 
into billions. And, as a matter of fact, 
with the reduction of brokerage earnings 
and consequent reduction of income and 
excess profits taxes, it is quite possible 
that Wall Street’s total tax contribution 
may be reduced. 
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How I Handle My Own Funds 


X1IV—The Importance of Knowing Who Owns a Stock 


\T is important to know whether large 
operators, inside interests, a pool, or 
the public dominate the market for a 

certain security or group. 

You have often heard the expression, 
“Stocks are in weak hands.” It is a mat- 
ter of almost decisive importance to know 
where the stocks making up the leading 
group of speculative shares or any single 
security are held. 

The reason this is so important is as 
follows: .A combination of bankers will 
seldom be found on the long side of the 
market unless they expect a pronounced 
change in security market conditions in 
the near future. Their own purchases, 
therefore, are an indication of probable 
betterment. When a pool takes hold, it 
is usually in a certain one or a few issues 
which are likely to be favorably affected 
by developments known to a few but not 
generally known. The same is true of a 
large individual operator, who takes a 
position with a big line of stocks be- 
cause he is confident that the future will 
cause others to take the securities off his 
hands at higher levels. 

Operations on such a scale are very 
often the deciding factors in the trend of 
the market, because of the great quan- 
tities of securities which are dealt in. 
Such purchases exhaust the floating 
supply and thus lead to a higher level. 
Large interests and operators also have 
a way of influencing the market in the 
desired direction. This we may term 
manipulation, or advertising, or marking 
up, or whatever we choose, but it re- 
mains a fact, nevertheless, that this is 
frequently done. Some people claim that 
there is a “power” which dominates the 
market, and perhaps this is true to a de- 
gree, but not in the sense that many be- 
lieve. Large interests sometimes work 
together, or observe each other’s attitude 
by the action of their respective stocks, 
and thus operate in harmony, but without 
any. actual understanding. 

There is, however, another group of 
people operating in the market almost 
constantly, and this group is really the 
largest and most powerful of all. I refer 
to the investment and speculative public 
which is, in most cases, untrained, and 
as a body is unorganized. If the public 
could get together and operate in harmony 
so that it would not continually be step- 
ping on its own toes, there would be a 
different kind of Wall Street; for with- 
out the public.as a buffer, large interests, 
pools and operators would be compara- 
tively powerless. 

Some may criticize this statement on the 
ground that it is made offhand and with- 
out any definite proof, but I have had oc- 
casion in the past to prove that it is true, 
and do not consider it necessary to pre- 
sent the facts here. The report of the 
committee appointed in 1909 by Governor 
Hughes for the purpose of investigating 
the workings of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, published in this magazine for 
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August, 1909, refers to the operations of 
floor traders, who, “from their familiarity 
with the technique of dealings on the Ex- 
change and their ability to act in concert 
with others and thus manipulate values, 
are supposed to have special advantages 
over other traders.” 

I claim that if a few floor traders, prop- 
erly organized, can get results, the public 
could, properly organized, control the sit- 
uation. I merely mention this to illus- 
trate the point that the big thing to know 
is where the stocks are, because the posi- 
tion of those who control is an indication 
of their attitude, pose and power. 


How Railroad Securities Are Held 


It will be admitted that some years ago 
—before the railroads were persecuted and 
their profits curtailed by innumerable 
anti-railroad organizations—their securi- 
ties were largely held by the great bank- 
ing interests, each controlling its respec- 
tive groups of securities. The Rockefel- 
lers were in St. Paul, New Haven and 
others, Harriman and Kuhn-Loeb inter- 
ests in control of Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, etc., and the Morgans dominated 
their specialties. But a change has come 
over the situation, and now I may safely 
make the statement that the great bulk 
of shares of the American railroads are 
in the hands of small investors. 

Large interests got out long ago. They 
saw the handwriting on the wall; they had 
a right to sell and protect themselves and 
they did sell. The big ten thousand, fifty 
thousand and hundred thousand share 
blocks were split up into small lots and 
are so held today. The ten share owner is 
now more representative of railroad con- 
trol than at any time in the history of 
the world and this situation will continue 
until there is a very radical change in the 
outlook for the American railroad in- 


dustry. 
What This Indicates 


Having satisfied myself that this is the 
situation, I am in a better position to 
judge the action of the market for these 
stocks and to decide upon my individual 
course, so far as I care to trade or invest 
in the rails. There are exceptions to this 
rule, but it is safe to say that outside the 
individual movements in special issues or 
groups, there is not likely to be any con- 
certed action until large interests see 
clearly that the future will be brighter and 
better, otherwise they would not be jus- 
tified in accumulating. 

When this accumulation begins, as it 
probably will, sooner or later, there will 
be a very distinct change in the character 
of the market for railroad stocks. That 
change will first evince itself in the trans- 
actions. 

It will be seen from the above how 
important it is to know who holds the 
stocks, and how the public, unorganized, 
is incapable of applying anything but a 

ial aid in the dull, dragging, de- 
clining markets we have had in this group. 


This being the case, the bankers, large 
operators and pools, are looking else- 
where for their security market profits. 

* * * 

There are some opportunities that are 
better than any others offering at the mo- 
ment. Qne’s task is to ferret these out. 

It is astonishing how many people in 
Wall Street work on “hunches.” Whenever 
your friend tells you about the splendid 
profits he realized in certain transactions, 
he is almost certain to tell you, “I had a 
hunch that it was a purchase at that 
price.” But when a loss results from 
some of his ventures, he does not lay it 
to a “hunch” but to “hard luck.” 

People are apt to conduct their invest- 
ments a gvod deal as advertising was 
conducted in former years, when the ad- 
vertiser’s theory was, “put an ad. in the 
paper and see how you come out.” To 
quote from a very interesting address by 
Mr. M. H. Avram, “Advertising is no 
longer a hit or miss proposition—it is 
scientifically conducted and executed along 
previously determined and experience- 
proven lines. An advertising campaign 
may deviate at timés as to details, due to 
circumstances that could not be foreseen, 
but in its fundamentals the predetermined 
line is followed unwaveringly toward 
success.” 

In other words, advertising—formerly 
a very inexact science—has become scien- 
tific. It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that investing may also be put 
on the same plane. We are making slow 
but steady progress toward that end. 

x *« * 


In writing this series of articles I have 
endeavored to give examples as to how 
some of the difficulties in this big subject 
can be overcome and the last few chap- 
ters have been devoted to observations 
which may help to solve some of these 
questions. And while I have decided to 
discontinue this series, with the intention 
of further elaboration in book form, I 
do not wish to close without saying a 
word in favor of the careful selection of 
investment mediums. 

As stated at the beginning of this sub- 
ject, there are some opportunities that are 
better than any others. When you stop to 
think of it, you will see that it is impos- 
sible for all securities to have equal value 
and prospects; therefore some must be 
better than others. To be able to select 
the few which are absolutely the best re- 
quires a very broad knowledge and great 
statistical and analytical training and 
capability. The possession of such quali- 
fications, however, enables one to go cross- 
lots toward his goal of sound investments 
and money-making. 

It is a deeply interesting subject. The 
more you learn, the more you realize how 
little you know, and the more anxious you 
become to acquire proficiency. 

While as a nation we are perhaps be- 

(Continued on page 147) 
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Readers’ Round Table 


THE SITUATION IN NEW ORLEANS, . 


TEXAS & MEXICO R. R. 


Editor, THe Macazine or WALL STREET: 

Sir :—The article on page 900 of your 
issue of May 1, concerning the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico Railway, has just 
been called to my attention. I am a di- 
rector of that road, and was chairman of 
the committee that reorganized it. More- 
over, I have been over the property sev- 
eral times. 

I am surprised at the misstatements of 
facts contained in your article. You state 
that the excellent showing made by the 
road is due to the movements of large 
numbers of troops and their supplies, and 
that the property will only continue in a 
presperous state if border warfare con- 
tinues indefinitely or if trade relations 
with Mexico expand instantly the war- 
fare ceases. The writer of your article 
has not taken the trouble to examine the 
returns of the road, or he would have 
learned of the substantial development of 
agriculture along its line, and the great 
increase in the number of residents in the 
irrigated territory just north of the 
Mexican border, and the large increase 
in shipments of farm produce from that 
territory. If he had taken the trouble to 
inquire of the officials of the road he 
would have received some surprising sta- 
tistics, for instance, as to the number of 
Pullman cars running regularly on the 
road, and hardly attributable to the 
movement of troops or their supplies. I 
have not available the figures showing the 
exact amount or traffic due to the latter 
cause, but I am quite sure from personal 
ebservation that it is negligible. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wrtarp V. Kine. 


In the item to which Mr. King refers 
it was expressly stated that the only ob- 
jection to New Orieaus, Texas & Mexico 
stock arose from the price, which seemed 
to be based on the operating results prior 
to and during Federal control. On ac- 
count of the brevity of this and other 
items under the department “Securities 
Not Recommes.ded,” no detailed figure, 
were given, hut these will be found oa 
page 15 of the issue of May 15 in an ar:.- 
cle on “Railroad Income Bonds.” From 
these figures, it appears that results in the 
first two months of 1920 were much less 
favorable than in 1919 and 1918, although 
it would not be safe to project a year on 
the foundation of two months. 

The statement that this property had 
profited greatly by border warfare was 
based on information from railway oj; cr- 
ating officials long familiar with the sys-. 
tem, but THe MaGazineE or WALL 
Street will be glad to publish any traffic 
data opposed to our assumption. Mean- 
time, we do not wish to lay too much 
stress on the abserite of such data from 
Mr. King’s letter. 

To return to the real issue, which was 
one of price. This stock has sold as high 
this year as 4734; it was selling at 41 
when the item was written, afterward 
broke to 34 and recovered to 38. Share 
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for share, it is not, in our opinion, as 
good a stock as Western Pacific common, 
selling around 28. It is doubtful whether 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico stock is 
much better than Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern, selling around 13, and certainly is 
not twice as good. 


SERIOUS INJUSTICE TO OWNERS OF 
BONDED WAREHOUSES 
Tue Macazine or WALL STREET. 

Gentlemen : 

From reading your valuable magazine 
I have learned that you will lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to a hard luck story. I wish 
to emphasize my special interest in mat- 
ters bearing upon remedial legislation and 
plans for the distillers. I am the owner 
of bonded whiskey and, as distiller, am 
responsible to the Government and the 
owners for the safe keeping of a large 
quantity of whiskey in bond. 

Since July 1 my income has ceased 
while the expense of the business has in- 
creased. I am compelled to keep heavy 
guard at all my bonded warehouses. 
These guards must be responsible, well- 
paid men. But with all precautions taken, 
if a robbery occurs the Government as- 
sesses taxes at the rate of $640 per gal- 
lon against me. The owners of the 
whiskey cannot move it, so we are com- 
pelled to keep it in our care. I give you 
this lengthy explanation because I think 
our intolerable situation is little under- 
stood by the country in general. 

As the owner of two distilleries and an 
interest in a third one, I have been 
obliged to return earnings to the business, 
building up and protecting my brands, re- 
quiring most of my capital. I had just 
reached the stage where I might hope to 
enjoy some profit when prohibition virtu- 
ally confiscated my estate. 

Please pardon me for taking advantage 
by this long letter, but I send it with the 
hope that you can furnish some encour- 
agement to a woman who cannot help 
feeling some bitterness when she sees her 
years of thrift and unremitting attention 
to business come to naught. 

(Mas.) J. D. 





CHOOSING BETWEEN A_ PROFES- 
SIONAL AND FINANCIAL CAREER 


Mr. Ricnazp D. Wyckorr. 

Dear Sir: Will you spare the time to 
read and possibly to answer the screed 
of an admirer. Your courteous answers 
to others in THe Macaztne or WALL 
STREET encourage me to ask some ques- 
tions that have been in my mind for a 
year. Your series now running in the 
Macaztne has answered many that I had 
in mind. I have followed this series with 
great interest and steadily growing re- 
spect for its author. 

In chapter IV of “Tape Reading” you 
figure the “initial loss” on a trade of 100 
shares $39.50. Now, it is $46.50, and 
sometimes more; virtually % point 
against a tape reader at the outset of 
every trade. Does this not offset the pos- 
sible profits in active trading for all but 
the seasoned expert? 


Does a broker ever charge a customer 
interest on a long trade debit balance if 
closed the same day? 

Now, a more intimate question, neces- 
sitating a preamble of personal financial 
history. After graduating from college 12 
years ago, with a B.S. in chemistry, I 
repaid a debt of $1,620, incurred during 
my schooling. Habits of thrift and study 
stuck, and I began to save to invest, 
starting with the purchase of $00 6% 
school warrants, called in 3 to 6 months. 
I have been modestly successful in my 
profession, so I have gradually laid a 
substantial sill-timber for a financial 
structure in the form of an insurance 
policy, three sound bonds, two  short- 
term notes, and a little investment stock. 

Four years ago I set aside $300 for 
specvestments and trades. Thanks to a 
close study of your magazine, and about 
25 books, this small deposit with my 
broker has been augmented by interest 
payments and profits to about $4,200. 
During this period I have been aboard 
every main swing (20 trades in all), 9 
long and 11 short. I have been very 
conservative in my speculative ventures, 
using a 40% margin and carefully studied 
stops. Three trades stopped out at 
losses, two on the cost line, and the other 
15 showed varying profits. This record 
looks good on the surface, but closer in- 
spection reveals many flaws. Post mortem 
analysis of these trades brought to light 
many interesting individual features and 
the data for a few generalities. 

Considering the profitable trades, all of 
which were long swing efforts: 

I. Efficiency very low. I usually got 
about 8 points, where 15 should have 
been bagged in a 20-point movement. A 
common ailment. 

II. Opening frequently good, closing 
invariably poor in both bull and bear 
trades. The good opening is due to a 
bargain-gunning method of getting aboard 
which is not applicable to getting off. 

III. Commitments usually carried too 
long, indicating slow reversal of mental 
gears. Of ten trades closed by market 
order, one was closed too soon, one about 
right, and eight too late for best results. 

Now, I perfectly understand that the 
policy of your Macazine is to give your 
readers investment advice rather than 
help in speculation, and I am not asking 
you to make an exception in my case: 
though a close reader can get many a 
good hunch for short trades from the 
articles presented. The purpose of this 
rather long communication is to give. you 
some basis for judging my case and to 
lead up to the main questions on which I 
hope for some advice as from an older 
brother. 

During the past three years it has be- 
come apparent to me that my interest in 
my profession is steadily being supplanted 
by a constantly growing devotion to the 
study of financial matters, economics and 
statistics. Technical journals and scien- 
tific books receive less and less attentior 
during my study hours in favor of finan- 
cial magazines, statistical hand books, and 
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investment publications. I have hesitated 
to admit this even to myself, but last 
month my wife commented boldly about 
it. The result is that my salary, a very 
fair one for my age, 35, has stood still 
for three years, while living costs have 
mounted and income building from 
savings has consequently slowed down. 
Consistent progress as a research tech- 
nologist demands single minded attention, 
continuous study and thought along 
chemical lines. Evidently I cannot prop- 
erly serve two masters, and lack of 
progress connotes retrogression. I have 
made repeated attempts to horn into the 
business end of my firm, but the officials 
cannot visualize me except as a technical 
man, so even a small start in practical 
business is denied me here. 


I am perfectly cold-blooded about this 
problem. I harbor no foolish desires to 
get rich quick, but consider myself solely 
as an income builder with financial inde- 
pendence at fifty as the object. The build- 
ing progress is slow, and is getting 
slower. I am in a rut. Can a man of 
my training make a radical change in his 
line of work without too great a sacrifice 
of income? Is it advisable to try, in the 
hope of working into some phase of 
financial activity which would have for 
me a far deeper interest at the outset, and 
better results in the years to come? If 
so, how can it be done? Would any 
financial or statistical institution take on 
a man of my qualifications in any capacity 
that would permit him to earn a living 
during the period of training in practical 
business technique? 

The alternative seems to be to burn 
my growing financial library, forget the 
difference between a trade acceptance and 
a bill of exchange, fill the space with 
technology and stick to my profession in 
study and in practice. 

Is it presumptious on my part to bother 
you with all this? Thanking you in 
advance for any advice you may have 
time and inclination to give me, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

A SvuBScRIBER. 





I have given careful consideration to 
your position and problem, and am very 
glad to make a few suggestions: 

First, with regard to your query on 
commissions: Operating expenses at the 
present rates for commission and tax, to 
say nothing of the “invisible eighth or 
quarter,” are nowadays almost prohib- 
itory. Day to day trading in these 
markets is almost out of the question on 
account of the great activity which is 
prevalent and the difficulty in having 
orders executed at anywhere near the last 
price as recorded on the tape. This, as 
you know, is some minutes behind the 
actual market. But to. offset these dis- 
advantages, we now have wide swings, 
such as in Crucible Steel, which fluctuated 
over two thousand full figure points in 
the month of March, against a so-called 
wide swing of three or four points a day 
in the leading stocks in markets of ten 
years ago, 

A broker never charges interest on a 
long trade opened: and closed the same 
day. 

Your business and financial problems 
are not so easy to answer. If you have, 
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in four years, run your $300 capital into 
$4,200, and if you still have the $4,200, 
you have done very well in your specvest- 
ing operations, and you have a_ start 
which is attained by very few people in 
the same length of time. If I could talk 
to you personally for about fifteen min- 


utes I could judge better as to what ex- - 


tent you have developed your financial 
knowledge, but being thus handicapped I 
can only judge by the results as measured 
in dollars. . 

The following facts are also apparent 
from your letter: You have the advant- 
age of a good education. You have been 
successful in your chosen profession. You 
are thrifty and have acquired the saving 
habit early in life. You have accumulated 
some sound securities. You are an in- 
vestor for profit as well as a trader for 
the main swings. You are a student and 
are scientifically trained. You have 
already learned how to limit and avoid 
losses, which is very important. You are 
apt to overstay your markets. But alto- 
gether you have reason to congratulate 
yourself on what has been accomplished. 

Now that you have reached a point 
where you find that your financial studies 
are interfering with your advancing as 
you should in your profession, it seems 
to me your best plan would be to discard 


altogether the many financial newspapers, , 


periodicals, books, etc., that you have been 
in the habit of reading, and instead, de- 
vote one hour a day, if you can spare 
this much, solely to a study of the fluctu- 
ations. I would advise you to select ten 
securities which are best adapted to your 
long swing operations and to keep a daily 
tecord of their fluctuations in whatever 
form of graphs you can derive the most 
benefit from. Your plan should then be 
to study the movements of these stocks 
for one hour every evening, and de- 
cide what trades you wish to make the 
next morning. If you cannot accomplish 
what you want in one hour, cut it down 
until you find you reach a point where it 
does not interfere with the studies neces- 
sary to yotir business development. 

I see no use in your endeavoring to get 
into the banking or brokerage business, 
because, while these might be more con- 
genial, they might not be so profitable as 
what you are now doing, and you would 
have to throw aside all the years that 
you have devoted to your profession. On 
the other hand, your scientific training 
will greatly aid you in judging the 
market by its own action. 

In order to stimulate your interest in 
your present line of work, it seems best 
for you to take a greater number of tech- 
nical periodicals to suppiant the financial 
publications which you have been read- 
ing. I would also take evening courses 
in your professional line, and instead of 
studying finance and statistics evenings, 
mix up with other people who can ex- 
change ideas with you. By this means I 
believe you can get back on your feet in 
a business way. You will never lose the 
benefit of the study and practice which 
you have had in the financial and invest- 
ment field. : 

If you do as well in the next four years 
as you have in the past, that is, if your 
capital multiplies in the same proportion, 
you would have $58,800 by the time you 
are 39.. I believe you can do this and 
still advance your salary and prospects 





by following out the suggestions above. 
Ricnuarp D. Wycxorr. 


P. S.—Don’t burn your financial library. 
Put it on the top shelf. 





THE FUTURE OF OIL SHALE IN THE 
PETROLEUM WORLD 


Editor, Tat MaGazine or WALL STREEtT: 


Sm—I am an old subscriber to your 
magazine. I like it. I like it for the in- 
formation it contains on financial matters, 
for the wisdom of its views, and for the 
unbiased character of its makeup. Con- 
sequently when I see something conspic- 
uously out of line with your usual pro- 
gressiveness and impartiality, I am suf- 
ficiently impressed to write you a letter 
about it—and perhaps you may deem it 
worth while to answer. 

Coming quickly to the point, I have 
reference to your failure to recognize the 
presence of “oil shale” as a vital and 
present-day factor in the oil situation of 
the United States. Oil shale, as a great 
national resource in the presence of our 
rapidly diminishing oil surplus from 
wells, is recognized by many eminent au- 
thorities. The U. S. Geological Survey 
recognizes it, Congress has recognized it 
by legislation covering it—with special 
reference to provision for Oil Shale in 
the Oil Leasing Bill—the American Min- 
ing Congress recognizes it. The U. S. 
Geological Survey is responsible for the 
statement that there is more available 
oil in a small. section of Northwestern 
Colorado—from oil shale—than has been 
produced in the United States from oil 
wells to date; and this is but a part of 
the oil shale of this country. It is quite 
true that there is no considerable com- 
mercial plant, as yet, which produces oil 
from shale, and the extraction of oil from 
shale is a very great problem—yet to one 
who has followed the progress of investi- 
gations and experimentations along: this 
line, it seems patent that success is bound 
to follow, and not far hence. 

The last issue of your magazine goes 
into the subject of oil, elaborately, show- 
ing the growing and menacing inadequacy 
of our oil supply, and in one article on 
the subject your author suggests the pos- 
sibilities of Alcohol as a relief to the situ- 
ation. Now the possibilities in the com- 
mercial production of alcohol. for power 
purposes, look chimerical indeed, as com- 
pared .to the possibilities in oil shale 
Yet your publication, in the discussion of 
“oil”. seems to shun the subject of oil 
shale, and therein seems to show an in- 
consistency foreign to your usual appear- 
ance of fairness and unbias. 

I am living in close proximity to the 
oil shale deposits of Northwestern Colo- 
rado, and may even be interested in their 
development—yet -that need not in any 
measure alter the merits of the case. 

I regard your magazine as one of the 
great financial publications of this coun- 
try, and it is my hope that you may be- 
come acquainted with the great future 
for Oil shale and that you may so recog- 
nize it, in your discussions of the oil 
future of this country. Sooner or later 
you must—why not anticipate it? Please 
accept these suggestions from a subscriber 
in the friendly spirit in which they are 
offered. W. R. W. 
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New Issue 


67,000 Shares 


Thlinket Packing Corporation 


(of New York, successor to Thliinket Packing Company of Oregon.) 


CAPITALIZATION 
Capital Stock (all common) no par value 100,000 shares 


Transfer Agent Registrar 
Bankers’ Trust Company, N. Y. The Chase National Bank, N. Y. 


The Thlinket Packing Company, established in 1902, is a pioneer in the salmon canning 
industry. It engages in every phase of the business, from the catching of fish and manufacturing 
of cans to the wholesale distribution of its product. 

The following important features are summarized from a letter of Mr. James T. Barron, President 
and General Manager of the Company: 


1. Company has no bonds, notes or preferred stock outstanding and has ample 
cash working capital. 


_ 2. Net tangible assets (exclusive of valuable real estate, good will and trade 
name) are valued in excess of $1,000,000. 


Business has been built up entirely out of profits from an original invest- 
ment of less than $20,000. 


Company has very valuable trap sites, secured years ago from U. S. Gov- 
ernment, which make it independent as far as raw material is concerned. 


Company has made no war profits. Net earnings for past TEN YEARS 
(1910-19) after deducting liberal depreciation and all Federal and other 
taxes averaged $114,492 per year; and for the past FOUR YEARS 
(1916-19), after the same deductions, averaged $144,332 per year, equivalent 
to $1.44 per share upon its entire capital stock. 
Based upon present capacity of 7,000,000 cans, and taking no account of the 
Company’s expansion program, earnings for 1920 are estimated at not less 
than $400,000, or at the rate of $4.00 per share. 
Dividends have been paid for last twelve years without interruption. Since 
1910 cash dividends, including that about to be paid, amount to over 
$1,000,000, or at the rate of over $1 per share yearly, on the present capi- 
talization. 
8 Management remains in the hands of those responsible for company’s 
growth. 
The books of the company have been audited by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company and 
the properties appraised by the General Appraisal Company. 


Legal matters in connection with the issue are being passed upon by Messrs. Goldman & 
Unger and Kellogg, Emery & Cuthell for the bankers, and Messrs. Hastings & Gleason for the 
company. 


Application will be made to list this stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


A large portion of the above stock having been 
sold or applied for, we offer the balance at 


$14.50 per share 


Deliverable when, as and if issued and received by us 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


Hellwig & Reutter Robert C. Mayer & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange Investment Bankers 
25 Broad St. New York Equitable Bldg. New York 


Statements herein, while not guaranteed, have been obtained from sources we consider reliable. 




















Trade Tendencies 
Prospects of Leading Industries as Seen by Our Trade Observer 


Railroads 
Solving the Congestion Problem 


HE action of the I. C. C. in ordering 

the railroads to route all shipments 
directly without regard for car rules, reg- 
ulations and routings, and to allocate 
_ cars for the movement of grain and food 
ptoducts eastward and of coal westward 
bids fair to help considerably in breaking 
up the freight congestion. Whether it 
will be sufficient to move freight where 
it is most needed without the inaugura- 
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tion of priority orders remains to be 
seen, but it looks like a fair beginning 
to the solution of the most perplexing 
industrial problem of today. 

Several railroads had already taken ac- 
tion in this same direction before the 
promulgation of the Commission’s or- 
ders, and some clearing is reported, par- 
ticularly in the South. The main trouble 
remains one of the attitude of labor, and 
a good deal of responsibility attaches to 
the work of the Railway Labor Board. 
The Board’s decision on wages is ex- 
pected within a few days, probably with 
special reference to the yardmen who are 
among the most dissatisfied of all classes 
of railway employees. So far the Board 
has refused to recognize the associations 
outside of the Brotherhoods composed of 
yardmen and switchmen, much to the de- 
light of Red leaders. 

This situation bears hardest of all on 
the roads which have refused to accept 
the Government compensation for the ad- 
ditional six months. The recent order 
for direct routing will hit them still hard- 
er, and the next three months will have 


to be profitable indeed to enable them to . 


earn at least as much as they would have 
received under Government guarantee. 

While the roads have been doing some- 
thing in the way of purchasing new 
equipment, little has come through, be- 
cause of the difficulty of delivering steel 
to the equipment makers. Financial diffi- 
culties have also made it impossible for 
many roads to order their full require- 
ments, and the investment market has 
been unfavorable to the issue of new 
equipment notes by any but the strongest 
roads. 
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T HE average investor has neither the time 
nor the opportunity to follow develop- 
ments in the various industries, although —~ 4 
developments at times are of vital importance 
in the consideration of the long range pros- 
pects for securities. This Sonditent will sum- 
Mmarize and comment upon the tendencies in 
the more important trades as expressed in the 
authoritative trade publications and by recog- 
nized leaders in the various industries, as 
the general tendency in a given trade is but 
one of the many factors affecting the price 
of securities representing that industry, the 
reader should not regard these trade tenden- 
cies alone as the basis for investment commit- 
ments, but, merely as one of many factors to 
be considered before arriving at a conclusion. 








Indications are that even heavier move- 
ment of freight is in sight for the roads as 
soon as the existing congestion is cleared 
off. Steel mills, coal mines, flour mills 
and the like now operating at a reduced 
rate in view of the difficulty of moving 
their products will increase their produc- 
tion at the first available moment, espe- 
cially if any downward movement is to 
be anticipated, and correspondingly in- 
crease the burden of the railroads. Con- 
gestion therefore bids fair to be a more 
or less constantly recurring phenomenon 
until the equipment of the roads is in- 
creased to a sufficient amount, «railroad 
labor changes its present sullen attitude, 
or else until a period of depression and 
slackened activity sets in. 


Steel 
The Transportation Crisis 


A summary of the situation in steel, 
as in most of the basic commodities, is a 
summary of the situation in the traffic 
field. Car shortage had been hampering 
steel output since early in the year, but 
with the oncoming of the strike the cut 
in operations has been such as seriously 
to imperil the prosperity of the industry 
as a whole. Not only is it uncertain 
when deliveries can be made, but ship- 
ments of incoming raw materials are 
hazardous, and prices are a blank mys- 
tery, except that the general tendency is 
undoubtedly upward. Coal and coke 
prices have been raised by some inter- 
ests, not by others; iron has gone up in 
some cases $1 to $2 within the last week, 
while other makers are still maintaining 
the old figures. Not that quotations 
mean much in any case, as the main ques- 
tion is how to get the supplies, at what- 
ever cost. Premiums have disappeared, 
of course, with the disappearance of the 
speedy delivery which was the inducement 
to pay a premium. 

Operations in general seem to be run- 
ning at about 50% of capacity, with wide 
variations for individual plants. It is 
estimated that 2,000,000 tons of finished 
steel products are lying in steel yards 
awaiting shipments, not to reckon the 
tonnages held up in terminals or on 
tracks. It is possible that a priority rul- 
ing may be put in force permitting the 
freer movement of steel and raw mate- 
rials, but at best it is estimated that the 
industry has lost six to eight weeks 


through the blocking up of transportation 
channels. 

Equipment buying of steel is more or 
less of a disappointment thus far, as car 
builders are believed to be operating at 
about 10% of capacity, by and large. Or- 
ders, of course, are well in excess of this 
figure, but shipments are tied up. The 
recent action of some of the Eastern rail- 
roads in reallocating traffic without wait- 
ing for the action of the I. C. C. is re- 
lieving the situation to some extent, at 
least helping clear the steelmakers’ yards 
so that fresh outputcan be stored in them. 


Foreign Trade Outlook 

It is ironical that at this time the for- 
eign demand for steel should be pressing 
unusually hard on the American steel in- 
dustry. For the past four months our 
exports of steel have been going steadily 
up, while total exports have been fluctuat- 
ing. Most of the demand appears to be 
for highly-fabricated steel products like 
engines, tools, machine parts and the like. 
Structural steel also appears to be in good 
demand, while equipment buying from 
South America and Oriental countries is 
still continuing. 


U.S. STEEL 
CRUCIBLE 


To 19. 


European steelmakers have been badly 
hampered so far in their efforts to supply 
their domestic needs, to say nothing of 
export business. English manufacturers 
are raising the price of their product by 
great leaps, the last advance having been 
30s. a ton, or about $5.70 at present ex- 
change rates. Harbor strikes have cut 
down British export trade, and France 
is in no position to supply the deficiency 
as the Lorraine mines cannot get enough 
fuel. Germany is not supplying the coal 
agreed upon, and is so short of steel that 
prices are approaching a point of equality 
with the American, depreciated exchange 
and all. 

The export trade, however, while in the 
strong position suggested by these facts, 
is not sufficient to remove much from the 


supplies available for home consumption. 
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With raw sugar prices at a new high 
level, little actual business is being trans- 
acted “because buyers are afraid the pres- 
ent prices are too high. The wide spread 
between the prices of raw sugar bought 
at different times and the differing mar- 
gins ef profit exacted by refiners, whole- 
salers, brokers and retailers are leading 
to a thoroughly disorganized market, in 
which, for instance, current quotations 
for refined sugar are below those for raw 
sugar. On the other hand, these quota- 
tions are purely nominal as refiners are 
distributing their product only on alloca- 
tions, so that a free market for sugar 
scarcely exists, except for futures. 

The demand is: still strong enough, ap- 
parently, to sustain present prices and 
possibly further advances. The situation 
appears to be dominated by the export de- 
mand, which is removing large amounts 
of sugar from the available supplies of 
this country and is still to a large extent 
unsatisfied. With further recovery of 
beet-sugar production in countries like 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and France, 
this demand may be expected to decrease, 
but for the time being the European in- 
sistent buying has been one of the strong- 
est forces in sustaining the sugar market. 

Competitive buying, with the manufac- 
turers of sweets and soft drinks willing 
and able to pay any price for their sugar, 
and the lack of a centralized buying 
agency, individual or Governmental, 


started the upward movement, and though 
lessened to some extent because of the 
high planes of prices already attained, 


are still potent. 

As might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, the use of substitutes for 
sugar is increasing, in the industries ‘glu- 
cose and maltose being frequently used 
and for household purposes syrups of one 
kind or another.. The growing of sweet 
sorghum for its syrup is increasing, as is 


also the culfivation of beets, following 
an arrangement recently made whereby 
sugar beet planters share in the profits 
due to any rise in the market price of re- 
fined sugar. 


Possible Government Action? 

The great rise in the price of sugar as 
compared with pre-war prices and the in- 
dividual cases of petty profiteering ex- 
posed have made it the type of “inflated” 
commodity and so particularly open to 
the attacks of legislative bodies, investi- 
gation committees, boards, commissions 
and other obstructive paraphernalia. 

The possibility of action from Wash- 
ington has often come up of recent weeks, 
the direction suggested being to fix mar- 
gims as between raw sugar and refined 
sugar, and wholesale prices as against 
retail; to reduce the volume’ of strictly 
brokerage business which merely switches 
the sugar around from hand to hand 
without advancing it on its way from the 
producer to the consumer; and to cut 
down or prohibit entirely the exportation 
of sugar. Voluntary rationing by the 
refiners so as to cut down the “non- 
essential” uses of sugar has also been 
suggested, while all sorts of bodies are 
investigating the cause of the high prices. 

While it is entirely possible that the 
retailer may cut down his price on sugar 
to the point where his profits are small, 
or even to a loss, in the event of a con- 
tinued lower-prices campaign, it does not 
seem as if the refiners will recede unless 
they become convinced that the public 
will not take their sugar except at ma- 
terially lowered prices. So far, this does 
not seem to have been: indicated, so that 
we believe sugar prices may well advance 
somewhat more before they go down. 


Oil 
Market Firmness 


In all branches of the oil industry the 
market is extremely firm, with price ad- 











POLAND’S PROSPECTS 
UNCERTAIN 
(Continued from page 86) 
people — a phenomenon noticeable 
throughout the world, and the inevitable 
result of a great universal cataclysm. 
Analyzing the National Budget 

According to figures published by the 
Polish Ministry of Finance, the deficit for 
the current year is approximately 12,000,- 
000,000 marks. This figure, I learn, is a 
very conservative estimate. In view of 
this, an enormous increase set in in the 
amount of notes in circulation. In the 
past year the amount rose from 1,108,- 
105,000 marks to 6,720,612,000, an advance 
of more than 510%. 

Among the striking features of the 1920 
budget is the allotment to the various de- 
partments. The Ministry of War plans 
to expend 7,455,773,000 marks, or about 
213 marks per capita, while the State De- 
partment of Health will use only 105,226,- 
000, or about 3 marks per capita. 
Whoever is familiar with health condi- 
tions in Poland will no doubt marvel at 
these contrasting allotments. Nor is fhe 
allotment to the Department of Educa- 
tion sufficient, I dare say. Only about 13 
marks per capita is not enough to educate 


manians, have the largest number of 
illiterates in Europe. However, the print- 
ing presses in Poland are not out of 
order, On the contrary, they are working 
day and night shifts, judging from the 
amounts of paper money being issued. 
Thus far this has had a very destructive 
influence on the economic life of Poland. 
Prices of certain commodities have ad- 
vanced more than 4,000%! The state- 
ment made by a high Polish official that 
the super-abundance of paper money is 
less excessive than in many other war- 
ridden countries, offers little consolation. 

The Government has taken cognizance 
of this situation and fully realizes the 
danger. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to reorganize the financial system and put 
it on a sounder basis. The American 
Polish Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry is expected to be of invaluable aid. 
To the latter’s influence is largely due 
the flotation of a $50,000,000 Polish loan 
in this country, the proceeds of which 
are to be expended in the United States 
for raw material and merchandise, neces- 
sary to rehabilitating the Polish Republic. 
Whether this loan will be oversubscrived 
at home and abroad, especially America, 
as expected by Mr. Grabski, the new Pol- 
ish Minister of Finance, remains to be 


the Polish people, which, next to the Rou- seen. 
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A Rock of Security 


The investor who builds his in- 
come on the solid foundation 
of Chicago First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds does not 
worry over possible deprecia- 
tion in the value of his security 
or over interest and dividend 


outstanding quality in view of 
depreciation in other bonds and 
stocks. They are backed by 
choicest Chicago income prop- 
erty. Hool Realty Co. Bonds 
pay 6, 6% and 7 per cent, and 
constitute an absolutely safe in- 


payments. The margin of se- vestment. 
curity is so large that these 
bonds are non-fluctuating—an It will pay you to investigate. 


Write for Circular M-53. 


STATE-LAKE BUILDING 


ONE NINETY NORTH STREET, CHICAGO Telephones 5100 
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RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Our circular sent upon re- 
quest. 








Members 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
25 Broad Street Uptown Office 
NEW YORK CITY 16 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


vances frequent and well sustained. In 
gasoline on one hand and fuel oil at tue 
opposite extreme the excess of demand 
over supply seems to be particularly 
marked, as more automobiles and other 
internal-combustion motors are being 
operated, while more ships, heating plants 
and factories are turning to the use of 
oil instead of coal. Gas oil is also show- 
ing a strong upward trend despite the 
weak financial condition of its principal 
customers, the public utilities, because of 
its possible conversion into fuel or lighter 
oils. 

Production is still well below consump- 
tion, though both are increasing. Last 
month’s output was a record, but new 
development work is being feverishly 
rushed and may soon bring in new fields. 
Overproduction scarcely seems likely, 
with the domestic demand as strong as it 


MEX.PET PAN. PET 
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is and the constant increase of foreign 
demand. Every machine shipped abroad 
by an American manufacturer is a con- 
sumer of lubricating oil, at the least, and 
abroad the replacement of coal by oil has 
gone ahead even faster than in this 
country because of the greater compara- 
tive shortage of coal. 

Mexican production is steadily improv- 
ing, and should spurt upward strongly 
when orderly conditions are finally re- 
stored, as they bid fair to now with an 
administration obviously well-disposed to 
this country. In South America new pools 


,of high quality oil have been discovered 


at surprisingly shallow depths, and active 
development work is being done in Far 
Eastern fields. It seems as if this country 
is not very far from the limit of its tether 
in oil production, and as if we shall have 
to supplement our own output with the 
crude oil of other nations to keep our 
refineries running. 

These uncertainties tend to becloud the- 
refining end of the oil business, and for 
similar reasons the transportation end as 
far as pipe-lines are concerned, in favor 
of the producing business. For all. crude 
oil produced there is, and bids fair to be 
for .a long time, a good market, while a 
pipe-line is useless when the fields it taps 
run dry, and a refinery may eventually 
have difficulty in getting enough crude to 
keep it going. 
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Copper 
Market Slides Off Again 


Following a period of increased activity 
some weeks ago, when it is known that 
fairly large sales to France and Germany 
were definitely consummated, it appears 
thatthe copper market has slumped again, 
so far as actual business done is con- 
cerned, though outside nominal quotations 
were only 4% of a cent lower. To some 
extent this is connected with the break 
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the metal recently suffered on the London 
market, and from which a recovery seems 
to be in sight. 

While the originally proposed Copper 
Financing Corporation has been given up, 
action to the same effect is being taken 
by individual producers and dealers. 
Tending in the same direction, no doubt, 
is the recent purchase by powerful finan- 
cial interests of a large block of shares 
in the German Allgemeines Elektrizitaets- 
Gesellschaft, the largest maker of electri- 
cal equipment in the world. This would 
seem to be a preliminary to copper pur- 
chases in this country by the German 
corporation, though the buying would not 
most likely be done in the open market. 

Consumers’ stocks are being rapidly 
depleted, and difficulty is found in arrang- 
ing for even hand-to-mouth buying be- 
cause of the transportation crisis. As a 
result producers are sitting tight expect- 
ing that the buying demand will soon 
materialize on a large scale. The outlook 
for improvement in the copper situation 
is better now than it has been for some 
time, though little is being done to reduce 
the surplus stocks. 

Production is still slightly above 50% 
of capacity generally throughout the in- 
dustry, slight advances being registered 
by most mines. It is not expected that 
any significant increase of production will 
be called for during the Summer, as even 
should the expected increase in demand 
become acute, the first consideration of 
producers will be to dispose of their sur- 
plus, which is expensive to carry in view 
of the present condition of the money 
market. Besides, the labor question will 
enter, as in the Summer there is a great 
tendency for mining employes to leave 
for the farms. 

While the determining factor in the 
copper industry is the possibility of the 
loosing of the pent-up foreign demand, 
purely domestic considerations seem to 
favor also an improvement in the present 
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6% PRUDENCE-BONDS 


—The Safest Real Estate Invest- 
ment That Money Will Buy! 


EHIND Prudence-Bonds is the sta- 
bility and strength of first mort- 
gages on selected income-producing 
properties—behind that is the increasing 
equity which rapid amortization ensures 
—behind that is the credit of the mort- 
gagor—behind that is the entire capital 
and surplus of this institution, to guar- 
antee the principal and interest. Safe- 
guard upon safeguard! Protection added 
to protection! Strength renewing itself 
in impenetrable layers of security! 


Buy 6% PRUDENCE-BONDS 


PROVIDENCE-BONDS ARE ISSUED IN DENOMINA- 
TIONS OF $100, and $1,000. WE PAY THE 
4% NORMAL EDERAL INCOME TAX. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 
Send for Booklet MW-1 
REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York Phone Rector 2/8/ 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn Phone Main 6480 
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First Mortgages on Improved 
New York City Real Estate. 
Principal and Interest Guaran- 
teed at 54%. 


Amount | | Value of 
of Loan | Rental | Security 


$2,000 [$396 | $3,500 
$5,000 | $1,776 | $10,000 
$12,000 | $1,260 | $20,000 
$20,000 | $6,480 | $35,000 


Guaranteed ‘Certificates from 
$100 Up 


Send for Booklet M 
New York 
Title & Mortgage 


Company 


135 BROADWAY NEW YORK 



































Investments 


to yield 7 to 8% 


Permanent Industries 
Ample Security 
Good Earnings 


Send for Circular W-5 descriptive of five diversified offerings 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 


Established 1870 
50 Congress Street, Boston 4, Mass. 


Members New York, Bostox and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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situation, with prospects that the present 
surplus stocks will be removed while 
production is kept low. 





Motors 
Recent Price Advances 
The increases in prices of five leading 
makes of cars since May 1, following a 
series of price advances all along the 
line since the first of the year, emphasize 
certain peculiarities of the present situa- 
tion in the automobile industry. Costs of 
production are going up, and materials 


are exceedingly difficult to get. Motor 


manufacturers have to resort to almost 
bizarre expedients to get supplies—from 
using motor trucks to having them 
shipped in the personal luggage of their 
representatives. The transportation situ- 
ation and strained conditions in the steel 
industry, of course, are the cause of this. 

Demand is holding up well enough for 
the time being, and in fact most of the 
factories have orders several months old 
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to work upon. When production gets 
under way again, particularly should the 
demand decline because of a general de- 
flation movement, the present enlarged 
producing capacity of the industry may 
lead to overproduction, however, with 
consequent competition and price-cutting. 
There also seems to be the possibility of 
a liquidation of motor cars, as there has 
been of bonds and stocks and merchan- 
dise inventories, particularly cars whose 
holders are weakly financed and may 
want more cash or may be compelled to 
sell out because banks are not furnishing 
more credit. 

In the event of such a movement, we 
believe the motor industry would be in 
poor shape for some time, unless manu- 
facturers could readily turn to the pro- 
duction of allied lines, such as tractors, 
trucks, aeroplane engines, or the like. The 
production of pleasure cars as such, how- 
ever, we believe has seen its best days, 
for the present at least. 

Interest in the industry is being cen- 
tered on production problems, for the 
time being. Reserve stocks of supplies 
have been below normal for many weeks, 
now, and manufacturers of parts are 
showing a tendency to raise prices unex- 
pectedly whenever a temporary shortage 
in some particular line manifests itself. 
Labor problems have been settled for the 
most part, but financing is proving diffi- 
cult as the banks seem determined on a 
policy of contracting their automobile 
loans. How to ship the finished cars is 
also a problem, solved in some cases by 
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shipping the cars to their destinations 
under their own power. 

While the immediate prospects for the 
automobile industry indicate that im- 
provement may be expected, over a longer 
period of time the outlook is for a period 
of readjustment which the weaker com- 
.panies may net be able to sustain. 





Silver 
The Drop in Silver 
For the first time since it began to 
advance last year, silver has declined be- 
low the $l-an-ounce mark. To a large 
extent the developments in silver have 


been due to the declining Indian exchange, - 


weakness in Chinese rates, and the free 
melting of silver coinage in India, unac- 
companied by importation of silver from 
England or the United States. Follow- 
ing the drop due to Oriental conditions, 
domestic demand continued poor, while 
production was being increased to some 
extent. 

The government has indicated its inten- 
tion of carrying out that part of the Pitt- 
man Act which provides for the purchase 
of silver at not less than $1 an ounce to 
replace the silver dollars taken from the 
Treasury to balance our Far Eastern ex- 
change situation, particularly with China. 
This should prove a great stabilizing force 
in favor of the white metal, but it is prob- 
able that unaided it may not be enough 
to sustain the world price of silver at 
the official level, if the depressing factors 
continue to operate. 

A continued rise in the sterling rate 
would tend to have an unfavorable effect 
on silver as it would discourage buying. 
The only things in sight that would tend 
te favor silver would be a pronounced 
recovery in the export trade of China, 
which may be assisted to some extent 
when negotiations for the Chinese con- 
sortium’s loan are completed, and a resto- 
ration to normal of the highly unfavorable 
situation in India. Both political and 
economic conditions in India are dis- 
turbed and business is very dull, while 
the melting of rupees with the consequent 
diminution of demand for silver bullion 
goes on apace. 

The movement in this country to cut 
down luxury buying is having its effect 
on the purchase of silver for jewelry pur- 
poses. As the amount that the Govern- 
ment can buy under the Pittman Act is 
limited by law, the support obtainable 
from this source is not to be counted 
upon for any great length of time. 

Another factor which looks bad for the 
silver producers is.the likelihood of larger 
silver production if the long-expected 
copper boom materializes shortly. As sil- 
ver is largely produced, especially in this 
country, as a by-product of copper rather 
than as the product of mines devoted to 
the metal solely, the more copper there 
is produced in this country, the more sil- 
ver will be turned out as a by-product, 
and the new production, in view of the 
light existing demand, is quite likely to 
break the current price still further. 

Unless some improvement of prime 
importance takes place in either the 
Oriental politico-economic situation or, 
which is less likely,~in the home con- 
sumption of silver in the arts, or unless 
London exchange falls badly, we should 
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and 
Foreign Exchange 





American investors and banking institutions can benefit 
now by purchasing European Securities and Ex- 
change, which are obtainable at most attractive prices. 





We specialize in the purchase 
and sale of all foreign state, mu- 


nicipal and industrial securities. 





Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Rector 5000 



































Foreign Securities 

. The present situation makes it possible fer she 
| American Investor to buy the highest grade i 
| bonds at prices which provide possibilities of ex- 
ceptional profit in comparatively few years. — 


We offer and recommend 
BRITISH FRENCH JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Or should you desire a speculative investment, we can offer 
you GERMAN MUNICI ALS and INDUSTRIALS; the former are 
jegal investments for trust funds, savings banks and insurance com- 
panies in their respective cities. 

These bonds are purchased in a great many cases in erence to 
marks, and any improvement in the mark quotation will increase the 
value of the bonds. 

Transactions are made delayed delivery, but we can invariably make 
immediate delivery. 
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WRITE OR CALL FOR CIRCULAR M. W.—12. 


@isnoim& Garman 


ODD LOTS | 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


UNLISTED DEPARTMENT 
71 Broadway New York City 











































































A National Investment Service 


rpuRovcs the aid and co-cperation of our correspondents 
we are enabled to offer an investment service. national in 
scope. 

We have the privilege of being connected by private wires 
with the following well-known firms having offices in various 
cities: 

Adams, Merrill & Co. Goodwin-Beach & Co. Ni no & Co. 











Hartford, Conn Hartford, Conn. ton, Mass, : 
Alden, Beruie & Co., New Britain, Conn. New York, N. Y. 
Ine. E. M. Hamlin & Co. O’Brien & Williams 
pei "s ~ Some gens M 1, Canada 
et anaes Bene, Nem. Ottawa, Canade 
Lorenzo E. Anderson” “Hincks Bros. & Co. Pg 
‘St. Loais, Mo. Bridgeport, Conn. Cleveland, Obio 
& Powell Chandler Hovey & Co. Cincinnati, Obio 
Cincinnati, Obio Boston, Mass. Akron, Ohio 
& Co. Halberd, Warren & Columbus, Ohio 
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Through this association, clients receive prompt and accurate 
investment service in the securities of governments, munici- 
palities, railroads, public utilities and industrial corporations. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Se Investment Securities bo A 
x PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 
z Members of the New York, Boston and Chicage Stock Exchanges 
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be inclined to expect the decline in silver 
to*continue over the long run, in spite of 
the support which our Government's buy- 
ing will give the metal. 


GERMAN INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS ATTRACTIVE 
(Continued from page 85) 
90-year contract with the government of 
Germany, and the municipality of Greater 
Berlin. The company’s operating revenue 
for 1919 amounted to 30,107,706 marks, 
compared with 20,163,274 marks in the 
preceding year, and 14,990,065 in 1917. 
Net profit after taxes was 10,987,793 
marks, against 10,897,637 in 1918. The 
bonds are redeemable by annual drawings 
at 105, and accrued interest, and mature 
in 1985. The desirability of these bonds is 
markedly enhanced by a probable increase 
in fares during the current year. 
Badische Anilin 4%s, 1951 


The bonds have been issued for the pur- 
pose of completing the Leuna Ammonia 
Works near Merseburg and of acquiring 
extensive coal properties. They are se- 
cured by a direct mortgage on the prop- 
erty of the company, which is admittedly 
the largest chemical and dye manufactur- 
ing organization in the world. It was or- 
ganized June 15, 1865, and has an out- 
standing capital of 90,000,000 marks, con- 
sisting of 27,500 shares of 600 and 61,250 
shares of 1,200 marks par value. Its prop- 
erty covers an area of over 2,000 acres, 
914 of which are outside of Germany. It 
employs about 16,000 laborers, 207 chem- 
ists, 400 chemical and mechanical engi- 
neers, and 1,240 office workers, and has 
branch factories in Butirki near Moscow, 
and Neuville, near Lyons. The company 
also owns a substantial interest in Duis- 
burg Copper and Wallendorf Coal cor- 
porations. It has a continuous dividend 
record since the date of its incorporation. 
Last payment was at the rate of 18%, 
compared with 20% and 8% extra in the 
preceding year (1917). 

Elberfelder Dye Works 4%8, 1939 

These bonds are secured as to principal 
and interest by a prior lien on the entire 
property of the company and its subsidiary 
organizations. Incorporated July 1, 1881, 
as successor to Fried, Bayer & Co., with 
a capital stock of 90,000,000 marks of 1,000 
marks par value, it has become one of the 
largest producers and manufacturers of 
dyes and chemicals. 

The bonds are redeemable by annual 
drawings, beginning December 15, 1916, 
at 102 and accrued interest. 

Concerning the remaining issues, the 
accompanying table furnishes the most 
vital information. They are all well 
secured and possess unusual speculative 
possibilities. 








COMMODITIES AND STOCK PRICES 

The investor is chiefly interested in 
commodity prices not for themselves but 
for their influence on security prices—a 
subject very little understood by most 
people. Almost everyone knows, if he 
stops to think of the matter at all, that 
rising prices stimulate business. A sharp 
advance in the price of iron and steel, 
for example, is immediately accepted as 
a bull argument on the stocks of the steel 
companies. In the same way the com- 
bined effect of higher prices for com- 
modities on the stock market as a whole 
is decidedly important. 








We Own and Offer Subject to Prior Sale the 
Unsold Portion of 


$1,200,000 


Six Per Cent 
First Mortgage Serial 


Real Estate Gold 
Bonds 


in denominations of 


$100, $500 and $1,000 § 


Secured by 


HOTEL WOLVERINE 


and land situated Northwest Corner Elizabeth and Witherell Streets, Detroit, Mich. 


Bonds Dated January 1, 1920. Maturing serially 2 to 10 years semi-annually. 
Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in Detroit or Chicago. 


25,000 due Jan. 1, 1923 35,000 due July 1, 1925 35,000 due Jan. 1, 1928 

25,000 due July 1, 1923 35,000 due an. 1, 1926 35,000 due July 1, 1928 

30,000 due Jan. 1, 1924 35,000 due July 1, 1926 35,000 due Jan. 1, 1929 
5,000 "due July 1, 1929 "$700,000 due Jan. 1, 1930 


The security covers the land, 100x100 feet in the heart of Detroit’s business section, 
the new sixteen story fireproof steel and concrete hotel, with the complete equip- 
ment and elaborate furnishings. 


The Net Income annually is estimated at more than $300,000, or more than four 
times the maximum interest charges on the entire issue. 


The substantial payment of the principal serially rapidly increases the large 
margin of security. 
Every bond is the direct obligation of the Freud Hotel Company, Marcus L. 
Freud, president; Jerome S. Freud, secretary and treasurer. 
Insurance against fire and Mortgage Title Guarantee held by this bank for protec- 
tion of bondholders. 
A. Valuable Location in the Hotel and Business Center 
After the most exacting investigation we approve and recommend this bond issue to investors. 
Price Par to net 6% Interest—4% Normal Federal Income Tax Paid 
Ask for Special Descriptive Circular No. 504-W. Use Coupon Below if Convenient. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


Corner La Salle & Madison Streets. 
Oldest Banking House in Chicago 


$20,000 due Jan. 1, 1922 $30,000 ae 1, 1924 $35,000 due e 1, 1927 


20,000 ae 1, 1922 35,000 due Jan. 1, 1925 35,000 due July 1, 1927 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Send a copy of the “Investor’s Guide” to: 
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High Grade Bonds 


vs. 


Speculative Issues 


The present liquidating 
movement has_ brought 
price levels to a _ point 
where conservative bonds 
offer greater possibilities 
than many _ speculative 
stocks. 


Write for our cir- 
cular explaining how 
you may take ad- 
vantage of _ this 
unusual situation 
through our Partial 
Payment Plan. 


R&CO. 
14 Wall St. New York 


Tel. Rector 4391 














A “THOROUGHBRED” 
INVESTMENT 


A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps. No man can af- 
ford to be careless in his choice 
of friends—they may make or 
mar him when he least expects it. 
His character and standing as a 
member of his community are 
often judged by those of his as- 
sociates. 

Similarly a man’s business acu- 
men is judged by the way in 
which he invests his money. If 
he puts his funds into “mush- 
room” investments which have 
sprung up overnight, with no rec- 
ord behind them, and are liable 
to disappear just as quickly, he is 
regarded as at least a careless 
business man. 

The First Mortgage Certificate, 
secured by essential property in 
New York City, and GUARAN- 
TEED by the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company, is a conservative, thor- 
oughbred investment with a 
Pedigree behind it for more than 
forty centuries. 

ae amount over $100 54% 


Sind for Booklet M5. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE CO. 


RICHARD M. HURD, President. 
Capital and Sugplus $9,000,000 


59 Liberty St., N. Y. 
os ens, BF Fine. 
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MAGMA COPPER DEVELOPMENT 
Work Satisfactory 


Magma Copper Company recently is- 
sued its annual report which showed a 
comparatively small margin of profit, 
about $140,000, for the year. This proves 
the wisdom of the directors in suspend- 
ing dividends because of the uncertain 
copper metal outlook, and the low prices 
that have prevailed practically since the 
signing of the Armistice. The company, 
therefore, is building up its cash surplus 
and spending part of its profits in new 
development work at the same _ time. 
Hew far this development work has pro- 
gressed has not been definitely announced, 
but we understand that recently some 
valuable orebodies have been opened up, 
which insure substantial profits to the 
company, when the copper-metal situa- 
tion improves. We therefore do not be- 
lieve that the present is a good time to 
sell the stock. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that on any further recession in 
price, more shares, if possible, ought to 
be accumulated. 

We believe the general market is in a 
liquidating position and look for some- 
what lower range of prices before the 
summer is over. On the contrary, we 
believe that stocks showing profits ought 
to be liquidated at any fair rally. 


WESTINGHOUSE-GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Both Have Good Outlook 


As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, with more orders on its 
books than it has had at any time within 
the past two years, and more than it 
probably can fill in several months of 
capacity operations. The company is. a 
very progressive one, and in our opinion 
the stock has equal speculative possibili- 
ties with those of the General Electric 
Company. The present dividend of West- 
inghouse would appear to be safe, at any 
rate, and if the stock has shown a de- 
clining tendency in recent times, that fact 


can only be attributed to the weakened 
position of the general market, ‘the trend 
of which appears at present to be down- 
ward. As regards its market price, West- 
inghouse cannot, of course, be compared 
with General Electric on its par. basis, as 
the par of the former is $50, whereas 
that of the latter is $100. At any rate, 
we regard Westinghouse very favorably 
and believe that the stock would be a 
good purchase on any further consider- 
able decline, to hold for investment and 
longer range developments. 


ELK HORN COAL 
Should Do Better 


Elk Horn Coal was adversely affected 
by the coal strike of last Winter, to the 
extent that the Directors postponed ac- 
tion on the common dividends, Earnings 
for 1918 were 7.13% on the common 
against 11.09% in 1917 and 2.03% in 1916. 
In 1919 the company failed to earn its 
dividend on the preferred stock and ac- 
tually ‘suffered a deficit for the year of 
$870,908, after paying the preferred divi- 
dend. 

With the coal strike over, the earnings 
ot the company doubtless will improve, 
and it is possible that the price of the 
stock has already discounted the worst 
of the company’s difficulties. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHAPHONE 
Decline Explained 


So far as we can ascertain the recent 
drop in the price of Columbia Grapho- 
phone is not due to any weakness in the 
internal affairs of the company. On the 
contrary, the company is in a very flour- 
ishing condition, having more orders on 
its books than it can hope to fill in 
months to come and is rapidly expanding 
its manufacturing facilities. Doubtless, 
the recent drop in the market price of 
the stock has been largely due to antici- 
patory selling by those who intend to take 
advantage of their rights to subscribe to 
new stock. We are quite of the opinion, 








MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. 
40 Bonds 20 Inds. 


93.33 
92.52 
91.29 
90.80 
91.35 
91.90 
91.24 
91.21 
87.36 
88.16 
88.20 
88.40 


67.00 
66.93 
66.84 
66.74 
66.70 
66.52 
66.45 
66.24 
65.93 
65.63 
65.57 
65.76 


Monday, May 10.... 
Tuesday, May 11.... 
Wednesday, May 12 
Thursday, May 13... 
Friday, May I!4..... 
Saturday, May 15.... 
Monday, May 17.. 

Tuesday, May 18.... 
Wednesday, May 19. 
Thursday, May 20... 
Friday, May 21..... 
Saturday, May 22.... 


N. Y.Times 
50 Stocks 
High Low 
86.29 84.32 
84.61 83.22 
83.91 82.48 
82.36 81.67 
83.07 82.12 
83.44 82.81 
83.27 81.94 
83.15 82.31 
82.31 78.79 
79.62 77.74 
80.12 78.45 
79.95 79.18 


20 Rails 
73.53 
72.80 
72.36 
71.73 
72.29 
72.25 
72.31 
71.70 
69.99 
70.23 
70.69 
70.62 


Sales 
841,500 
832,000 
758,600 
761,800 
492,200 
248,900 
538,000 
349,900 
1,264,100 
1,333,700 
693,000 
345,100 
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A Dividend 
Check Every 
Month 


You can secure an 
assured income of 
$16.00 a month—$192 
a year—on a well 
diversified invest- 
ment of $2400 in the 
8% Preferred stocks 
of three old estab- 
lished and successful 
New England com- 
panies. 

Let us show you how 
this attractive combina- 
tion investment insures 
an unusual degree of 
safety and returns a net 
income, payable on the 
_ day of every month, 
o 


8% 


Ask for Combination 
MW 373 


Hollister,White & Go. 


50 Congress St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











therefore, that a purchase around the 
present level would prove as 
the dividend appears quite safe and 
longer range prospects bright. 


BOSTON & MONTANA 

Regarding Recent Offers 
Inasmuch as the President of the Bos- 
ton & Montana Development Company is 
offering shareholders $1 a share for their 
stock, we think that it would be advis- 
able to accept the offer. No doubt, the 
company has a very valuable property 
and with proper development and man- 
agement will become a good money earn- 
er. But it would appear to be some years 
before the’ company can reach a position 
where it could afford to set aside a sur- 
plus for payment of dividends, and mean- 
time holders will be without any return 
on their investment. At any rate, we 

















Relation of 
Demand 


Supply 


is an important factor in 
determining market values. 


We are recognized specialists 
in analyzing securities from 
their technical market posi- 
tion standpoint and are pre- 
pared to assist investors and 
traders in obtaining this in- 
formation. 


Sexsmith Service Bulletins sent 
upon request. 


SEXSMITH 
COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty Street, New York 
Telephone Rector 3894-5-6-7 


for MAY 29, 1920 


INQUIRIES 


te maintain and ah 
mf 22 FF, oH 
Department we have porte dew 
following charges. 


BY MAIL 


Three securities or less, $1.00; feur to 
aix securities, $2.00; for each additional 
three securities, $1.00. 


BY WIRE 


$1.00 for each security. We have a 
direct wire with operator in our 
and wires take precedence over me. A 
small di it with us is aqoemeary, inst 
which wire inquiries maz be cha: 
Inquiries on techni points, ete., are 
the same as securities. There is 
on the following: 


We regret that no advice can be given 
by telephone or by personal interview as 
inquiries are hi ied only by corre- 
spondence or “aa 

We do _ aot advise in regard to im- 
» nor as to the han- 
dling of s culative or marginal commit- 
ments. ur judgment is i on in- 
trinsic values and on_the investment 
situation —-THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET. 




















think it would be advisable to accept the 
cash offer made by President Allen. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Decline No Reflection on Earnings 

On March 16 the shareholders of the 
General Electric Company ratified the in- 
crease in the authorized stock from 
$125,000,000 to $175,000,000. Of the 
authorized stock 122,908,400 is outstand- 
ing. We doubt very much if this increase 
in stock has had anything to do with 
the recent decline in the shares and as 
previously stated figure this to be only a 
sympathetic decline with all other indus- 
trial securities. As a matter of fact, the 
affairs of the company are in a better 
condition than when the stock was ad- 
vancing. In the event of the new financing 
not furnishing enough fresh capital to 
carry on improved. and extension work 
required, it is not improbable that the 
management might find it desitable to sell 
some of its investment holdings which in 
view of the company’s reputation for 
ccenservatism are carried at the minimum 
valiation. 

















A Diversified 
Investment 
Eight Issues 


Yield Ranging From 
6% to 8:25% 


Translated into dollars 
and cents this offering af- 
fords an annual income 
of about $540.00 from 
$7,662.00* placed in these 
securities which we have 
selected and recommend. 


Principal thus invested 
would be protected by 
strong security and earn- 
ing power, experience and 
successful management, 
and broad diversification 
of interests. 


Your income of $540.00 
would be distributed over 
ten months Of the year. 


The short term issues 
included in this group are 
due in a few years. Other 
issues distribute the invest- 
ment over a longer period 
with high income return 
for years to come. 


Complete information 
regarding each of these is- 
sues, the properties, and 
their earnings, will be sent 
on request for M-3o0s. 


*Accrued interest to date of purchase 
to be added 


_ Thelational ity 


mpany 


National City Bank Building, 
New York 


Uptown Office: 
Fifth Ave. and 43rd St. 


Offices in more than fifty cities 

















Columbia Motors 


We have termed the shares of this company as 
a “Progressive Investment” which we believe is 
a literal description. Because: 


Organized in 1916, it was a small factor in the industry; today 
it is classed with the best manufacturers of medium-priced cars. 
The virility and ability of its organization to cope with the prob- 
lems arising during war times and since has been proven. 
The management is recognized as being extremely economical and 
farsighted in both the manufacturing and financing department 
aijts business. 
(a) Production increased from 6 cars per day early in 1919 to 
20 cars per day in the last quarter of that year; 30 per day 
in first quarter of 1920; 40 per day throughout switchmen’s 
strike, and 55 per day at present writing. 
(b) All bills discounted for long period; large cash balances and 
excellent banking accommodations. 
4. An attractive car in five models (all medium priced), embodying 
the best standard parts, including Continental Motor. 
5. A distributing organization (Columbia cars in 43 foreign coun- 
tries) which has created a demand exceeding the possible supply. 
6. Contracts and connections insuring ample raw materials; and 
parts. 
The Columbia Motors Company has steadily progressed without waiting for any- 
one, has overcome every obstacle. The company today has outstripped several com- 
petitors in production and quality and earnings. 
We believe that with the payment of 1% a month on these shares, coupled with 
the company’s prospects, that the shares will sell higher in the current year. 
Present market, $13 bid, $13% asked. Being specialists in this security we are 
able to give your buying and selling orders immediate execution. 


A circular is now being prepared 
which will be mailed on request. 


LEE, GUSTIN & CO. 


Members Detroit Steck Exchange 
DETROIT Dime Bank Building MICHIGAN 











INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


During the past few years the advance in the 
cost of commodities has been reflected by a decline 
in the price of high grade corporation securities to 
a point where they now yield from 7% to 8%. 
With the decrease in commodity prices investment 
securities should show a corresponding advance. 


We believe the present is a very favorable time 
to purchase securities, as it affords an opportunity 
of obtaining a high yield over a period of years. 





We shall be pleased to submit our rec dations on request. 


ESTABROOK & CO. 
24 Broad St., New York 15 State St., Boston 
BALTIMORE PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 

















ST. PAUL-FRISCO-ST. L. SOUTH. 
WESTERN 
Three Middle Grade Bonds 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Con- 
vertible 454s, due June 1, 1932, of which 
$50,000,000 is outstanding, were originally 
debentures, but are now secured in ac- 
cordance with the requirements in the 
indenture and by the terms of the Gene- 
ral and Refunding mortgage, equally 
with the other two debenture issues out- 
standing-and with all bonds issued under 
said General and Refunding Mortgage 
and upon ail the railroad, property, 
rights, etc., of the company. They are 
subject, however, to prior liens aggre- 
gating $179,315,000. The bonds for this 
and other reasons have only a fair rating. 
The conversion privilege is of little spec- 
ulative value since the bonds are con- 
vertible at par in common stock prior to 
June 1, 1922. 

St. Lowis, San Francisco Prior Lien 
Mortgage 6s, Series C., due July 1, 1928, 
of which $10,598,000 is now outstanding, 
is secured by a mortgage or collateral lien 
upon 3,931 miles of roads with equip- 
ment, appurtances, etc., but is only a first 
lien on 1,530 miles and subject to prior 
liens aggregating $13,862,700. Interest 
has been paid to date, but there would ap- 
pear to be fair assurance that interest 
will be paid indefinitely since company’s 
earnings are improving. The bond can 
only be considered as second grade, how- 
ever. 

St. Louis Southwestern First Termina! 
and Unifying Mortgage 5s, due Jan. 1, 
1952, of which $8,155,000 is at present out- 
standing, i$ secured by direct or col- 
lateral lien on 1,375 miles of road, land, 
buildings, equipment, etc., but subject to 
prior liens amounting to nearly $50,000,- 
000. For this and other reasons, the 
bonds can hardly be considered as being 
of better than second grade. 


TEX. PAC. COAL & ORE 
Has Good Long Range Future 

As Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Stock is 
more or less speculative and subject to 
wide fluctuations in the market, it is 
rather dangerous to trade in on the mar- 
gin, and, therefore we have advised our 
subscribers that if they purchase the 
Stock at all to buy it outright. The 
company is in a very flourishing condition 
and the stock may be regarded as one 
of the best in the oils. Nevertheless, it is 
speculative, and can be depended upon 
to move in line with the general market. 
Inasmuch as the latter appears to be a 
liquidating one, and as we look for some- 
what lower prices later on we feel Texas 
Pacific also is likely to sell somewhat 
lower in the not distant future. How low 
it will go, we cannot, of course, state 
definitely, but as we believe that $60 to 
$70 a. share is a low price for the stock 
we have no hesitancy in advising pro- 
spective purchasers to buy it at or some- 
what below the price mentioned in the 
article referred to. 


MARCONI WIRELESS 
Information on Dividends 
Notices were sent out by the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., Eng- 
land, that the following dividends would 
be paid on and after February 2, 1920: 
On the 7% cumulative participating 
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GREENSHIELDS 
& CO. 


17 St. John Street, 
Mentreal 


Canadian Gevernment 
Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 
and Stocks 


D j 5 — | hi quo- 
tations or other infor- 
mation can communi- 
cate with us through 
MESSRS. 
LOGAN & BRYAN 
42 BROADWAY 











‘In the Know’”’ 
on Canada 


If you would keep ———~ 
posted on business condi 
and the investment field in 
Canada, just now an attractive 
field for United States investors, 
ask for a copy of 


“The Income 
Builder” 


This monthly Review shows by 
means of “Investment Barom- 

" the upward or down- 
ward trend bank clearings, 
exports, commodity prices, etc. 
Analyzes leading securities and 
industries. Gives accurate and 
concise information for  in- 
vestors. 


Copy Glady Sent FREE 
on Request 


(RAHAM,SANSONG (2 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Members Toronto Stock Fxrchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 


CLIP OFF HERE 
- goon MEMO -<2--+- 


f 

' Write Graham, Sanson & Co., 
| 85 Bay St., Toronto, for free 
' Copy of their Monthly In- 
' 
| 








vestment Review, 
“The Income Builder”’ 


L. . cnc eile travebetelatatikh @tatgtene ab * 
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preference shares, a dividend for the year 
of 7% being 15 480d. per share, less in- 
come tax at 65 on the £. Net amount 
11.76 per share, Coupon No. 18 on the 
1,223,648 ordinary shares. 

No. 1 to 500,000, inclusive, and 750,001 
to 1,473,648, inclusive. An interim divi- 
dend of 10% for the year 1919, being 25 
per share less income tax 6s. on the £ 
net 15 480d.- per share, Coupon No. 17. 

Coupons will be payable at the ex- 
change of the day at the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, New York. We regard the 
future of this stock as a bright one. The 
last market we got on the stock was in 
the neighborhood of £2.15.0 per share, 
but it is just possible the shares may be 
a little higher at this time. We would 
hold the stock. 


BERLIN UTILITIES 
Speculatively Attractive 
The Berlin Electric Elevated and Sub- 
way Railway Bonds would appear to have 
big speculative possibilities at present 
price levels, but of course an investment 
of this sort should only be undertaken 
by one who can afford to run the risk. 
We would not recommend these bonds 
to ordinary investors, for the reason that 
they must be regarded as highly specu- 
lative until political and economic condi- 
tions in Germany show a marked change 
for the better. We consider the firm 
named in your letter to be entirely re- 
liable and capable of handling your busi- 
ness. 


BONDS YIELDING 7% 
» A Selection Suggested 

In response to your request for a list 
of good bonds yielding 7% or better we 
beg to suggest the following: 

Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana Ist 
Mortgage 4%’s, now selling around 61%. 

Western Electric 7’s, a short term tssue, 
now selling around 98%. 

New York Central 10 year 7% Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates, now selling 
around par. 

Anglo-American 74% notes, now sell- 
ing around par. 

The new Pennsylvania 7%°' 10 year 
notes, now selling at about 101. 

All these are safe securities, in our 
opinion, and show much better yields 
than can be secured by the purchase of 
long term bonds at lower prices. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 5S 
An Attractive Investment 

Argentine Republic 5s, dated March 1, 
1909, are redeemable at par and interest 
on any interest date one month’s notice. 
The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
Argentine Republic. Listed on London, 
Paris, Berlin and New York Exchanges. 
Range of price last 10 years, 78-100. 
Principal and interest are exempt from 
all Argentine taxes or duties and they 
will be paid in time of peace as well as in 
time of war, whether the holders be 
subjects of states friendly or hostile to 
the Argentine Republic. The Argentine 
Republic does not assume payment of the 
U. S. Federal Income Tax. ‘che bonds 
are regarded as a good and safe invest- 
ment. 


General 
Motors 
Corporation 


Old Common Stock 
(Par $100) 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Rector 7358 


57 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Montreal 

















Canada’s Leading 
Manufacturing Industries 
Lumber and Pulp 


Offer Unrivalled Opportunities for 
Profitable Investment 


We Offer the 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7% BONDS 


Of a Canadian Company of over forty 
years successful operation in the lamber 
business which is completing a Mill to 
Manufacture KRAFT. 


Some Salient features of the issue: 


—Sound Management including Bxperts 
with thorough knowledge of the 
business. 

—Ample supply of raw material. 

—Easy access to market by the Com- 
pany’s own vessels at all seasons of 
the year. 

—Long term contracts for their total 
output at market prices. 

We can supply a limited amount of 
bonds at 16 AND INTEREST (Cane- 
dian Funds) with a Stock bonus of 2%. 

At the present rate of Exchange these 
Bonds return 8%% to the United States 
investor and offer an opportunity te 
further participate in the surplus earn- 
ings of the Company through the 
Steck Boaus. 




















Invest in Marks and German Bonds, 


yone familiar with cenditions In Germany and with the 
sturdy character, Intelligence and leve fer werk ef the German 
people, knows that Germany will be back on her feet in less than 
five years, if given only half a chance. The former Entente 
powers have come te realize that, fer their ewn sake, Germany 
must be afforded that chance. 

German Marks and German Bonds have almost doubled In price 
since we first published our recommendation breadeast. Whey are 
still obtainable for about one-tenth their pre-war value, and, 
in our judgment, offer the greatest opportunity of the age for large 
eae within a rather short J ine of time. Our circulars will 

mailed FREE ON QUEST. 

We have the best connections In Germany — DEUTSCHE BANK, 
DRESDNER BANK and BISCONT@ GESELLSCHAFT. Gur ewn repre- 
sentative Is on the ground with headquarters in STETT@ART. 

Thirty-five Years Experience in International 
Banking and Finance. 

Malt Bank Draft, Certified Check er Money Grder with order, 
and we will invest your Dollars in MARKS er BONDS at our rate 
! cert our prices for Bonds prevailing on the day yeur order 
$ received. 





WOLLENBERGER & CO. 


105 So.La Salle Street” 


U Investment BankKers U 
CHICAGO 














AN 
OIL INVESTMENT 
OF 
UNUSUAL MERIT 


An opportunity is afforded to those who desire to 
reap some of the profits being made in oil, to enter 
this business without risk of capital loss. 


While the original investment is safeguarded by col- 
lateral trust gold bonds and will be returned with 6% 
interest within a comparatively short time, oppor- 
tunity is given for the investor to secure the profits 
which may accrue to the business without the usual 
risk in new oil enterprises. 


This plan is sponsored and endorsed by one of the 
largest oil producing companies in this country. 


Full perticulars on request. 
Ask for circular S. 
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MAGUIRE & BURLEIGH 


Stocks and Bonds 


170 Broadway . 
Phone Cortland 6740 








New York 


The Argentine loan-of 1945 is of simi- 
lar nature to the above and is regarded 
favorably among conservative bond 
dealers. We do not believe you need fear 
for your principal and interest. 


MARLAND-KAY OIL 
Record Justifies Further “Faith 


We do not think you will be assuming 
much risk in subscribing to the New 
Mexican Company, of which Mr. Mar- 
land will be president. He appears to 
have been successful with his previous 
venture, and for this reason it might 
prove a good speculation for you in a 
small way. 

We quite agree with you that the pro- 
posed consolidation with the Kay Com- 
pany does not appear to be a beneficial 
one for Marland Refining stockholders. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LONG 
PULL PROSPECTS ; 

Like all industrial securities, Interna- 
tional Nickel has been under considerable 
pressure in the market for some time 
past. We know of no reason for the de- 
cline except it be a sympathetic one, and 
possibly because the company experienced 
quite a little labor trouble during the past 
winter. For a long pull, we think the 
stock worth holding. However, it may 
be some little time, we believe, before 
there. is any sustained improvement in 
industrials, 


GRANT MOTORS PFD. 
Selling Methods Criticized 

We have read your letter regarding 
your purchase of Grant Motors Pfd. with 
considerable interest and not a little in- 
dignation. We agree with you that you 
have been imposed upon and in this con- 
nection might state that the writer had 
a little experience along these lines, re- 
ceiving on his return home about 9 p. m. 
one evening a telegram, which he opened 
with anxiety, not knowing what it might 
be. It turned out to be a wire from the 
firm you name, stating that 50 shares of 
the preferred stock of this company had 
been “reserved” for him which could be 
paid for later at convenience. Imagine 
the writer’s indignation at such cheap 
methods being used to put out a stock. 

In the case you mention we are deci- 
dedly of the opinion that you have been 
imposed upon, but are not just sure 
whether you could prove it legally; but 
as the amount is considerable we sug- 
gest that you see a lawyer and get his 
opinion. Your case appears a strong one 
and it would seem that there must be 
some way of stopping such impositions. 


CENTRAL AM. PETROLEUM 
Holdings and Prospects 


Central American Petroleum has an 
authorized capital of 1,000,000 shares of . 
no par value, of which 504,340 shares 
are now outstanding. The company has 
no bonds or preferred stock. The com- 
pany is making extensive preparations 
to drill oil wells on its Mexican prop- 
erty, and is also building a 25 mile pipe 
line to the seaboard, capable of transport- 
ing thirty thousand barrels daily. The 
corporation holdings comprise 4,000,000 
acres in Honduras and 50,000 acres in 
Columbia and 70,000 acres in Panama. 
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Two Reports of 
Unusual Interest 


How progressively 
managed electric and 
gas companies during 
1919 maintained a 
consistent record of 
success, amply justi- 
fying the confidence 
of investors, is shown 
by the printed annual 
reports of 
Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 

and 

Northern States 

Power Company 


which will be sent on 
request. 


Ask for Reports MW-10-20 


HL Bylleshy & 


Mil | t~ — Se. St. 
Wee se 30 Sak Greer 
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Railroad Bonds 
and our 


Partial Payment 
Plan 


You may take advantage of 
the unprecedented low bond 
prices by purchasing cer- 
tain issues of old-line rail- 
road bonds according to our 


Partial Payment Plan 


which requires an initial 
deposit of $150 for each 
$1000 bond. 


Recent legislation has im- 
proved the investment posi- 


Send for Letter W-140 


Herrick & Bennett 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Rector 900 


SS! 


for MAY 29, 1920 








Recently the company discovered a very 
valuable deposit of asphalt in its Hon- 
duras acreage and when this is developed 
it is likely to incure substantial earnings. 
The stock is a fair speculation, in our 
opinion, but not an investment. 


COSDEN-RYAN-BOSTON-WYOMING 
Low Priced Oils Discussed 


We take pleasure in forwarding you our 
analytical forms on Cosden & Boston & 
Wyoming. Also, you will find copy of a 
letter mailed to our subscribers on Ryan 
Oil as of date April 7. We regret that 
you should have purchased Ryan Oil at 
considerably higher figures, but we cannot 
always be right. It is only to be expected 
during such a period of depression that 
this stock would decline irrespective of 
what merit it may have. We find people 
invariably ready to criticize when stocks 
decline, but hear very little from them 
when they accumulate profits on advices 
tendered them. To dispose of Ryan Oil, 
now that it is selling under $4.00, would 
appear to be somewhat risky and you 
might be establishing a loss which might 
give cause for regret. You must under- 
stand, though, that stocks of all kinds are 
thrown over in times like these to meet 
obligations elsewhere. 





STABLE PRODUCTION FROM 

HOMER’S “SHALLOW” POOL 

(Continued from page 113) 

depletion, taxes and interest. The 
stock at the present time is selling 
about $37, which is quite a bit below 
par. At the market price the rate of 
earnings are higher than mentioned 
above. 

It must be borne in mind that a con- 
siderable portion of the net earnings 
will have to be laid aside for deprecia- 
tion, depletion and taxes. In a com- 
pany whose principal source of income 
is from production, a much larger por- 
tion of earnings must be set aside for 
these charges than is necessary in a 
manufacturing proposition. There is 
only a certain amount of oil under- 
neath the ground and when that sup- 
ply is exhausted the project is ended. 
Nature does not replenish that supply, 
but new and virgin territory must be 
discovered, This is often a long and 
expensive search and consequently 
enough money must be put aside each 
year from the current income to write 
off the total investment by the time 
the oil is exhausted. Failure to make 
this allowance has caused the demise 
of most of the long list of oil produc- 
ing companies which have gone under 
in the last ten yéars. 

The Invincible has the foundation of a 
good forward going oil company. The 
two refineries supplement its production 
and thus it is now interested in the two 
main phases of the oil industry—refining 
and producing. The management is prac- 
tical and if assets are conserved, and the 
company builds conservatively on its 
present foundation, it should be able to 
return good dividends to the investor. 
The stock niay, in my opinion, be con- 
sidered a very good speculation at pres- 
ent prices, and should ‘soon enter the 
investment class. 





SAVINGS 











Send for details of our Part Pay- 
ment Plan, which will enable 
you to purchase 


BANKERS SHARES 
$5.00 per share with order and 
$5.00 monthly until paid for, dur- 
ing which time all dividends re- 
ceived will be credited to your 
account. 





The Cities Service Company, in 
addition to owning and operating 
extensive public utility proper- 
ties in diversified communities, is 
one of the largest producers of 
oil in the U. S. 











The attractive investment and 
speculative features of Cities 
Service Bankers Shares, and 
the present income, which the 
holder enjoys through cash 
and stock dividends, will be 
explained to those interested 
in our part payment plan. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 

















FOREIGN 
BONDS 


Berlin 
Cologne 
Coblenz 
Dresden 
n 
Frankfort 
Hamburg 
Leipzig 
Munich 
German Government 
German Industrials 
French Victory 5s 
Belgian Restoration 5s 
ian Bonds 


English Bonds 


Foreign exchange is slowly ad- 
vancing as conditions return to nor- 
mal. 

German marks recently sold at 
1 cent. Today’s price 2.45 cents. 
Normally worth about 24 cents. 

We suggest purchase Foreign 
Bonds. 


Send for full detailed circular with 
description and prices. T-600 


Farson,Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 
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FIRST IN INVESTMENT 
AND BANK ADVERTISING 


The Daily News leads all 


Chicago evening newspapers 


Financial men are shrewd investors. It is their business to be. 
Their judgment of advertising value is no less keen, no less sure, 
than their judgment of security values. 

They buy advertising- space where interest is high—where 
returns are assured. They invest their advertising dollars care- 
fully, with an eye to positive results. 

Study these financial lineage figures of the Chicago evening 
papers for the month of April. . Study them carefully. They reflect 
the seasoned judgment of a group of men who, knowing the invest- 
ment values of the Chicago evening papers for financial advertising, 
have definitely put The Daily News in first place. 


Investment and Bank Advertising for 
April, 1920 


The Daily News The Post The Journal © The American 


71,339 lines 54,399 lines 29,908 lines 28,818 lines 


The Daily News 
First in Chicago 
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Financial News 


and Comment 


Note—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oil 
Notes and Mining Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding 
the companies mentioned. The items are not to be considered official unless 
so stated. Neither THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET nor the autherities 
for the various items guarantee them, but they are selected with the utmost 
care, and only from sources which we have every reason to believe are accurate 


and trustworthy. 
corroboration.—Enbrtor. 


Investment commitments should not be made without further 








RAILROADS 








ATCHISON. —Earnings Larger. — 
Net for 1919 after charges and taxes 
amounted to $43,098,657, or $16.65 a share 
on the $222,873,500 outstanding common 
after deduction of preferred dividends, 

mpared with $9.98 earned in the preced- 
ng year. Had the road been operating 
for its Own account, earnings on the com- 
mon stock would have been $15.39 a share 
against $10.57 in 1918.—v. 25, p. 760. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINES.—Main- 
tains Earnings—Federal income ac- 

ount for 1919 shows a deficit for the 
Government of $2,967,000, the net income 
f the company for the year amounting 

» $7,213,015, against a guaranteed Gov- 
naneutal compensation of $10,180,915, 
\Vithout the benefit of this compensation, 
1e company would have shown earnings 
qual to $6.38 a share on the outstanding 
ommon stock, against $13 earned in the 
previous year. 

The corporate statement of the com- 
pany shows a net income for 1919, of 
$7,288,699 after all charges and Federal 
axes, equal after preferred dividends to 
$10.77 a share on the outstanding common 
stock. These earnings compare with 
$10.76 a share in the preceding year.—v. 
25, p. 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & 
LOUISVILLE. — Income Account. — 
Net corporate income for 1919 after taxes, 
chasaes and preferred dividends amounted 
o $2.32 a share on the $10,500,000 common 

compared with $380 a share earned in 
preceding year. Without benefit of Fed- 
eral compensation, company would have 
earned 43% of its fixed charges in 1919 

gainst 85% in 1918.—v. 25, p. 251. 


C. M. & ST. P.—Earnings Larger.— 
Net income of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries for 1919 after charges amounted 
io $7,643,045, or $6.57 a share on the $116,- 
274,900 outstanding preferred stock, as 
compared with net income of $6,241,509 
or $5.36 a share on the preferred stock 
in 1918. The income account showed a 
net debit balance of $3,599,837 in 1919 and 
$4,440,290 in 1918, both lap-over items. 
Eliminating these items the corporate net 
income would be equivalent to $9.67 a 

iare on the preferred stock in 1919 and 
$9.17 a share in 1918, Without the benefit 

Federal compensation the company 
ould have earned 41% of its fixed 
charges.—v. 25, p. 415. 


LEHIGH VALLEY. — Government 
Suit Reargued.—_The U. S. Supreme 

ourt has ordered that equity proceedings 
against the company and others concern- 
ing the dissolution of their combination 
in anthracite coal, be restored to docket 
for reargument.—v. 25, p. 760. 


for MAY 29, 1920. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.— 
Refuses Submission of Contract.—Has 
declined to present to the P. S. Commis- 
sion for its approval or disapproval a copy 
of the contract of sale whereby the rail- 
road took over the poles and wires of 
Western Union running to the 21 towns 
on the branch lines which lost their tele- 
graphic service at midnight April 30, as a 
result of an order of the Federal court.— 
v. 25, p. 760. 


NEW HAVEN.—Gross Increases.— 
Gross operating revenues for the three 
months ended March 31 show an increase 
of $4,378,041, or nearly 20%, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 
For the first three months of 1920 the 
company accumulated a net operating defi- 
cit of $3,003,805 against a deficit of $1,608,- 
541 for the corresponding period last year. 
The latest drawback was the strike which, 
for a time, greatly hampered traffic in and 
out of New England and the results of 
this will naturally be reflected in the April 
earnings statement. But there is the 
prospect of a substantial rate increase and 
with New Haven enlarging its facilities 
to care for traffic, the deficits of earlier 
months may be wiped out. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.—Loan Reduced.— 
The note of the company to the Secretary 
of the Treasury due April 15, 1920, was 
reduced by payment on account from 
$43,964,000 to $43,026,500. By an arrange- 
merit the note after maturity is held as a 
demand note pending the adoption of a 
refunding plan for this and other in- 
debtedness of the company to the Govern- 
ment.—v. 25, p. 586. 


PERE MARQUETTE. — Maintains 
Earnings.—Corporate surplus for 1919 
after charges, deduction of dividends on 
the prior preference stock and 5% divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, amounted to 


$1.59 a share on the $45,046,000 common, 
compared with $1.58 a share éarned in the 
preceding year.—v. 25, p. 702. 


PITTSBURGH & W. VA. RY— 
Earnings Falling Off—Net income 
without federal rental, for 1919, amounted 
to $525,355, or $5.77 a share on the 9$,- 
100,000 preferred stock, compared with 
$10.97 earned in the preceding year. After 
deduction of preferred dividends earning 
on the $30,500,000 common stock would 
amount to about 84c. a share, compared 
with $1.46 in 1918. 


READING CO.—Holdings Appraised. 
—Taking the coal property at a valuation 
on which its average earnings of the last 
fifteen years would represent 6% return, 
or $50,000,000, and appraising the other 
properties one reaches a value for the 
common stock of $120 per share of $50 











Your 
Investment 


Opportunity 

O you realize the oppor- 

tunities offered you to- 

day in the great field of 
conservative investment? If 
you do, are you acting on your 
judgment, or are you delaying 
on the assumption that this 
situation will last indefinitely? 
History shows that after all 
great wars prices of sound se- 
curities recover with surpris- 
ing rapidity. The strain on the 
finances of the world has been 
so much greater in this last 
war that bond prices have 
been correspondingly de- 
pressed, and their recovery 
should be proportionately 
greater. This situation is one 
which the discriminating in- 
vestor can ill afford to over- 
look. 


Send for Circular No. 730. 


“Conservative Investmerts” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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HIGH GRADE 
HIGH YIELD 
RAILROAD 
BONDS 





Which are the best for Conser- 
vative Investment and Profit— 


New 7% R. R. Bonds? 
Old 4% R. R. Bonds? 


COMPARATIVE STUDY ON REQUEST 


MARTIN & CO. 


1411 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 





ia ee es 


Great Eastern 
Paper Co. 


8% 


Preferred Stock 
with 20% bonus 


Common 


A pulp and paper company 


owning its own timber lands. 


Circular MW-7 on request. 


R. J. McClelland & Co. 
100 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Rector 604 




















EsT.1670 


Recent Issues of 
Preferred Stocks 


Our new book, recently 
issued, brings together for 
the first time statistical in- 
formation regarding 40 re- 
cent issues of Industrial 
Preferred Stocks. 


Post-war financing has 
brought into the market a 
large number of excellent 
Preferred Stocks. Many of 
these show earnings and as- 
sets comparing favorably 
with the older issues— 
while their income yield is 
considerably larger. 


Write for booklet “M. W.” 


Dominick & Dominick 
































par value if the second preferred is not 
converted, arid of $104 .a share if the sec- 
ond preferred is converted half into first 
preferred and half into common. If the 
coal property be appraised at $100,000,000, 
or at the rate of five cents a ton for its 
estimated 2 billion tons of unmined coal, 
these figures would become $155 and $131. 
—v. 25, p. 708. 


WESTERN PACIFIC. — Shows 
Marked Improvement.—In the twelve 
months ended February 28, net earnings 
were $4,204,078. Allowing for interest 
and preferred dividends at the full rate of 
6%, the balance would be equivalent to 
about 3.25% on the $47,500,000 common 
stock outstanding. But taking the six 
months’ period from September 1 to Feb- 
ruary 29, alone net earnings were ap- 
proximately $3,042,000, or only $1,162,000 
less than for the 12 months. The earn- 
ings for the six months’ period would be 
at the rate of $6,084,000 per annum. Al- 
lowing for interest charges and preferred 
dividends, at the full rate of 6%, the bal- 
ance would be at the rate of 7.25% on thé 
common stock.—v. 25, p. 761. 








INDUSTRIALS 





ADVANCE RUMELY.—Doing Rec- 
ord Business.—Company is doing the 
largest gross business in its history. It 
has already sold 95% of its estimated ca- 
pacity for the current year, and barring 
unforeseen events, 1920 should easily be 
its best year. Production will show an 
increase of more than 50% over the 1919 
output. Operations so far this year have 
been conducted on a capacity basis despite 
the poor transportation facilities. Practi- 
cally 90% of current business is being done 
on a cash basis due to prosperity of the 
farmer. Company also expects to manu- 
facture motor trucks designed for farmers’ 
use exclusively.—v. 25, p. 424. 


AM. HIDE & LEATHER.—Earn- 
ings Affected by Adverse Factors.— 
Unfavorable earnings statement for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1920, was due 
in a very considerable degree to adverse 
traffic conditions obtaining during much 
of the quarter. Shipments were virtually 
suspended for as much as six weeks at 
some of its plants. The dip in hide prices 
also had an adverse effect. The effect of 
this decline in inventory values, however, 
was largely offset by orders booked at 
prices making possible a normal profit.— 
v. 25, p. 508. 


AMER. LOCO.—Has Large Orders. 
—Company now has orders on its books 
for new engines aggregating $44,000,000, 
compared with $51,000,000 last October 
and only $7,862,157 in December. Of the 
entire amount a little less than one-fourth 
is for foreign account. The outlook for 
a substantial appreciation in the stock may 
therefore be expected.—v. 25, p. 762. 


AM. STEEL F’DRIES. — Earnings 
Statement.—Surplus for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1920, after ris: and 
Federal taxes amounted to $1,415,295, or 
$2.70 a share of $33% par value on the 


~ $17,184,000 common stock, after allowing 


for 7% dividends on the preferred, com- 
pared. with $7.53 earned in the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, per share of com- 
mon of $100 par value.—v. 25, p. 762. 


AMERICAN SUMATRA.—New Fi- 
Expect 


nancing ed.—For the purpose of 
increasing the working capital in connec- 
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Canada— 


The Investor’s 
Opportunity 


The high premium on American 
funds is causing hundreds of 
United States Investors to buy 
high-grade Canadian Bonds and 
Debentures. 


The discount at which Americans . 


can buy them makes their yield 
exceedingly attractive. Their se 
curity is sound; they are readily 
marketable. Principal and inter- 
est on many of them are payable 
in American funds. 


To give you an idea of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Canadian 
investment field—write for a copy 
of the Special United States Edi- 
tion of Investment Recommenda- 
tions, our quarterly publication. 
It will repay your reading. 


AGENCY OF 51 


Royal Securities 


CORPORATION 


(CANADA) 
LIMITED 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


La Led hl 


A Contrast 


Costs 


Living costs are at the highest 
point within memory today. A 
good income on the other hand 
can be purchased at the lowest 
cost. 


Write for our list of Federal 
Income tax free 


Municipal Bonds 
Yielding 5% to 6% 


Spitzer, Rorick 
& Company 
Established 1871 


Equitable Bidg., New York 
Toledo Chicago 
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tion with recent acquisitions and addi- 
tional sales, new financing is expected to 
take place shortly. Earnings taxes 
for the fiscal year to end July 31 5500, i 
estimated at a share S _ ne $13,500 
common stock.—v. 25, p. 7: 


AMER. ~TOBACCO. — Business in 
Excess of 1919 Record.—Since January 
1, 1920, the company has reduced its bills 
payable about , despite the fact that 
shipments were interfered with during the 
railroad strike. During the first four 
months of 1920 business ran $7,000,000 
ahead of the corresponding period last 
year.. It is hardly likely that this rate of 
increase will be maintained, altho 
sales will be well ahead of the 1919 
record figure of $146,000,000. In the early 
part of 1919 business was poor as the 
result of the readjustment period which 
— the signing of armistice.—v. 25, 


p. 2 


BALDWIN LOCO.—Gets Big Or- 
der.—The Roumanian government has 
closed a contract with the company for 
several millions worth of locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars, in payment for 
which 20-year 6% Polish government 
bonds have been given. Having now over 
$47,000,000 orders on its books, the com- 
pany .is expected to be kept busy until 
October or November.—v. 25, p. 763. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL. — Merger 
Likely.—Daily conferences are being 
held between representatives of various 
independent steel companies interested in 
a consolidation plan. If a merger is 
agreed upon the company will soon de- 
clare a common stock dividend to facili- 
tate an exchange of shares for those of 
the merged company.—v. 25, p. 726 

CASE PLOW WORKS.—Shipment 
Increasing. — During’ the month of 
March 698 tractors with the largest num- 
ber of plows and other implements were 
shipped from the Case Plow Works fac- 
tory. In April, May and June shipments 
are expected to show substantial increases 
above this figure. 


CHANDLER - MOTORS.—In Good 
Position.—Company is in strong finan- 
cial position, having over $5,000,000 cash 
on hand. Present capacity is being fully 
employed, and additional plant is under 
construction of greater space than present 
facilities. Earnings are running at the 
rate of over $37 a share before taxes and 
the $10 dividend on the entire issue of 
280,000 shares of stock will be earned with 
a “margin to spare” before the end of the 
first half-year.—v. 25, p. 763. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHAPHONE.— 
Earnings Satisfactory.—Net income for 
the period, January-March, after deduct- 
ing depreciation, and all other charges in- 
cluding taxes, amounted to $1,786,736, 
equal to $1.73 a share on the 912,603% 
shares of common stock, after allowi 
for dividends on the $10,348,841 preferr 
stock, or about $6.92 a share per annum. 
—v. 25, p. 541. 


CUBA CANE.—Production De- 
creases.—Final output is estimated at 
3,800,000 bags, compared with last sea- 
son’s production of 4,319,189. How: ver, 
the smaller output will be more than off- 
set by increased price of sugar. Decrease 
in production is owing to the drought 
which has affected output of practically 
all the large Peal — companies 
in Cuba.—v. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC.—Itemized 
Income Statement—Of every dollar 
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Our various Depuaaai issue quotation 
sheets and special circulars as follows, which 
we would be pleased to. send you regularly if 


desired. 


STOCKS 


List 


Companies of Motor Industry (S-1) 


Sugar Companies 


(S-2) 


Steel, Iron, Coal Companies (S-3) 


Standard Oil Companies 
Public Utility Companies 


BONDS 
Public Utility Companies 
Industrial Companies 
Foreign Securities 
Short Term Securities 





(S-4) 
(S-5) 


(B-1) 
(B-2) 
(B-3) 
(B-4) 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Our Offices Are Connected by Private Wires 





























Detroit is the recognized automobile center 
of the world—and the market for automo- 


bile stocks. 


PRINCIPAL STOCKS WE DEAL IN 


Continental Ford 
Timken Reo 
Auto Body Packard 
Hall Lamp 
Lincoln Motors 





Federal Truck 
Bower Roller Bearing 


Write or wire for latest markets and information. 


JOEL STOCKARD & CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Main Fleor Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 
Members Detroit Steck Exchange 
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THE SAAR VALLEY 


INCE the conclusion of the armistice and beginning of negotiations 
of peace with Germany, the economic importance and great nat- 
ural wealth of the Saar Valley have been brought to the attention of 


the whole world. 


France—in order to obtain a safe guarantee for the fulfillment of 
Germany’s obligations under the treaty—has been satisfied with the oc- 
cupation of this district and has, incidentally, thereby guaranteed for 
the years to come, quiet and peaceful working conditions for capital and 
labor to reconstruct and develop the powerful resources of this sector— 
at the same time eliminating any possibilities of political or social strife 








or unrest. 


The Saar Valley has a population of approximately 800,000 in- 
habitants and covers 2000 square kilometers with tremendous industries 


and natural resources. 


The coal and iron mines—exploited by more than 100,000 laborers— 
contribute more than 7% of the entire iron used in Germany, and about 
one-tenth of the coal used in the surrounding country. 





Its glass industry is most highly developed, on account of the abun- 
dant supply of fuel. -It produced during peace time as much as 3,600,- 
000 square meters of plate glass. 


An investment in the exceptionally high grade securities which are 
obtainable, to only a limited extent, from this district offers, in our opin- 
ion, one of the finest chances of purchasing a bond that combines the 
sound guarantee of a rich productive property with the speculative 
chance of the mark exchange which has, in the past month, demon- 
strated strongly its recuperative powers and, in addition, has shown that 
the political safety of this district practically equals that of actual 
French territory. ¥ ~ 


Write for our descriptive booklet with the latest detailed information 
and statistics about the Saar Valley—obtained from abroad. 


Our Berlin Office and our representation on the Berlin 
Bourse and throughout Germany enable us to offer to 
those interested most complete reports on the economic, 
financial and general conditions in Germany. 
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The City of Di irnecken 
4% Bond Issue of +1912 


the Prussian Government and with the consent of the Ministers 

of the Interior and Finance, of February 18, 1910 (Gazette of the 
German Federation and of the Prussian State, No. 67, of March 19, 
1910), and by virtue of the decree of the Ministers of the Interior and 
Finance, of January 25, 1912. 


The bonds bear an annual interest of 4% payable semi-annually on 
April ist, and October Ist, of each year. Together with the bonds 
semi-annual coupons up to September 30, 1922, are issued. 


The debt is to be discharged according to the plan of payment de- 
termined upon, either through drawing of lots or through purchases. 
The drawing of lots takes place in the month of June of each year. 


The bonds drawn and called for redemption will be publicly an- 
nounced with the designation of their letters, numbers and amounts as 
well as the date on which the repayment shall be effected. 


As security of the obligation entered into, the City of Saarbruecken 
is liable with its property and with its tax resources. 


g gar bonds of the City Saarbruecken are issued by authorization of 


Mortgage Bank of Saarbruecken 
4% Saarbruecken Community Loan of 1919 


The community bonds of the Mortgage Bank of Saarbruecken are 
issued by authorization of the Government of September 19, 1919. The 
total output of bonds may not transcend the amount of capital and re- 
serve of the Mortgage Bank by more than fifteen times its total. The 
mortgages covering the issue of the bonds do not exced three-fifths of 


their market value. 


The coupons are payable April 1st and October Ist. Repayment of the bonds will 
not be begun before October Ist, 1929, and will be proportionate to the repayment of the 
mortgage against which the bonds are i d 

We own and offer a large block of these securities for spot delivery in New York. 
Correspondence invited. 


von Polenz &Co./nc 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
60 Broadway Investment Bankers 38 Court Square 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
1415 Locust St. 69 Wisconsin St. 


The above information, while we do not guarantee it, has: been obtained from what we 
consider the most reliable sources, and we believe it to be true and correct in all respects. 














On the 


New York 
Stock Exchange 


1919 Stock Sales 


Last year 312,875,250 shares 
of stock were. traded in on 
the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the largest 
volume on record. 


Shares Traded In 


1 

1919 
This table reveals not only 
the growth of the American 
investing public but also the 
steadily increasing importance 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
ghange as an investment mar- 

t. 


A. Housman & Co: 


New York Steck +4 

New York Cetton Ex: 

N.Y.Ceffee & Sugar Boh. 
Members; New Yerk Preduce Exch. 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Offices—23 W. 33d St. 
New Yerk City. 


Liberty Building, Philadelphia 


























Mexican - Panuco 


Oil Company 


Present production at rate 
of 13,000 barrels per day 


We have prepared for free 
distribution a map of Pan- 
uco (Mex.) Oil Fields, 
showing this company’s 
holdings. 


Ask for MW 68 


A. E. FITKIN & CO. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


141 BROADWAY 
New York City 


BOSTON—CHICAGO—PITTSBURGH 








.eceived the following disbursements are 
7 be made: Payroll, 39.00c; material, 
pa depreciation, 41.00; surplus for 
arging plants, 6.40; taxes, 6.00; divi- 
dends 440; transportation, 2.40; interest 
on bonds and notes, 80. Total, 100.00.— 
v. 25, p. 674, 


GENERAL MOTORS.—Plans Addi- 
tions.—During the next 2 years the 
corporation plans to spend between $4,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000 on the erection of 
additional buildings at Muncie and the 
installation of new equipment. From 6,000 
to 8000 men will be employed. The 
Muncie plant is expected to turn out about 
3,000 Sheridan cars this year and to in- 
crease production as rapidly as possible. 
The Sheridan is a new passenger car to 
be marketed soon. It comprises a medium 
weight 4-cylinder model. (retail price 
about $1,500) and an §8-cylinder one 
($3,000).—v. 25, p. 765. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER.—Price 
of Print Paper Higher—Company, for 
the current. quarter is receiving $100 a ton 
for print paper in rolls, carload lots, com- 
pared with $90 a ton for the first three 
months. Prices afte adjustable quarterly, 
by mutual agreement. The entire output 
of this year has been contracted for on 
this basis. Definite announcement -as to 
the price governing sales for the third 
quarter of this year is expected to be made 
about June 1.—v. 25, p. 675. 


KRESGE (S. S.).—Sales Larger.— 
Sales for the first 4 months of the current 
year increased from $11,852,018 in 1918 to 
$14,100,241, a total of 18. 97%. Sales dur- 
ing April alone amounted to $4,000,448, 
compared with $3,463,174 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1919.—v. 25, p. 677. 


LACKAWANNA STEEL. — Earn- 
ings Satisfactory.—Stated that the com- 
pany’s earnings in April_were good and 
are said to be continuing at a satisfactory 
rate. Maintained through the second 
quarter it is officially stated that second 
quarter net should be sufficient to cancel 
the first quarter loss which amounted to 
$449,720 before the 1%% common divi- 
ne ow $1,000,000 after the dividend.—v. 

» D. 


MIDVALE STEEL.—Subsidiary Re- 

ports Smaller Profit—Cambria Steel 
shcws net earnings for 1919 after all 
charges and taxes of $4,175,664, equal to 
$4.64 a share on the $45,000,000 outstand- 
ing capital stock as compared with $7,567. 
535, or $8.40 a share earned in 1918. Net 
earnings are a decrease of $3,391,871, or 
about 44% as compared with 1918. Mid- 
vale Steel owns approximately $43,765,- 
000 of the capital stock of Cambria Steel. 
—v. 25, p. 590 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & 
STPG.—Plants Changed—Company is 
preparing to make changes in the open- 
hearth steel-making department of its 
Granite City, Ill., plant that will permit 
the use of hot metal direct from the blast 
furnace being erected nearby by the St. 
Louis Coke & Chemical Co., in which the 
company owns a substantial interest. The 
open-hearths also will be fitted for the use 
of gas and coal tar from the by- product 
coke ovens being erected in conjunction 
with the blast furnace. The company’s 
factories at various points are in opera- 
tion and partial operation of the steel 
plant is being maintained.—v. 25, p. 153. 


PUNTA ALLEGRE.—Larger Out- 
put Expected—Up to May 2d, com- 
pany has made 556,983 bags of sugar, 
compared with 51 18,897 bags for the corre- 
sponding period last year, and is expected 
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Business Views of 
Government 
Performance 


The Duty 
Facing Congress 











Discussed in this week's issue of 
THE BACHE REVIEW 


The REVIEW ts issued weekly and 
Copies may be had upon request. 











J. S. Bache & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members New Yerk Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


B hes and Corr dents 
throughout the United States. 
































You Benefit 


by our prompt and 
personal attention to 
your inquiries. 


We Specialize 


in New York Curb securi- 
ties. Our experience as- 
sures your complete satis- 
faction. 


Cell 
Write 
Telephone 





H.G.EIN STEIN 


& COorrPran yr 
2% BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Bread ase 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Generations doing one thing well 


SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY CO. 


Established 185¢ 


Manufactures a full line of min- 
ing machinery, especially coal 
mining. 

No preferred stock and no bonds. 
Net quick assets equal the sell- 
ing price of the capital stock. 


Extra dividends in 1913 and 1918. 
May we send you particulars? 


Earnest E. Smith & Ce. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


id 
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Service to Investors 


To keep investors advised of 
the latest developments af- 
fecting Cleveland securities, 
many of which are traded in 
on the New York Curb or 
Stock Exchange. 


We publish from time to time 
a bulletin giving this data, 


ROLAND T. MEACHAM 


Member Cleveland Steck 
Exchange 


Guardian Building, Cleveland 
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to show a final “ant well in excess of 
last year’s total. et value of this sea- 
son’s sugar to date is now close to $5,000,- 
000 and this figure is apt to be consider- 
ably exceeded by the time the balance of 
crop is sold—v. 25, p. 676. 


UNITED DRUG.—Earnings Smaller. 
—Surplus for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, after charges but before Fed- 
eral taxes amounted to $1,372,616. After 
allowing for the quarter’s dividend on the 
first and second preferred stock, there re- 
mained a balance of $1,092,469, equivalent 


to $3.78 a share on the $28,923,700 com-. 


mon stock, or $15.12 a share annually. 
This compares with surplus of $1,343,801 
or $5.25 a share on the $20,050,000 com- 
mon stock in the March, 1919, quarter.— 
v. 25, p. 768. 


U. S. STEEL.—Unfilled Tonnage 
Larger.—Unfilled tonnage at the end 
of April was 10,359,747, an increase of 
467,672 tons over the previous month. 
This is the twelfth consecutive month for 
which an increase in unfilled tonnage has 
been reported. The tonnage on the cor- 
poration’s books at the end of April was 
the largest amount reported since August, 
1917, when unfilled tonnage was 10,407,049 
tons. The greatest amount ever reported 
was at the close of April, 1917, when un- 
filled orders aggregated 12,183,083 -tons. 
Unfilled tonnage, therefore, at the end of 
April last was but 1,768,336 tons less than 
at the war peak. Never before in peace 
times has unfilled tonnage approached 
present proportions—v. 25, p. 768. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRAC- 
TION.—Earnings Statement. — Net 
earnings for the 12 months ended March 
31, 1920, available for common amounted 
to $3,346,967, compared with $3,173,843 in 
the preceding year, or at the rate of $13.04 
and $12.37, respectively, per share on the 
common. Surplus after all charges and 
dividends on both classes of stock declined 
from $928,960 in the previous year to 
$870,487.—v. 25, p. 592. 











ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS.—To 
Retire Preferred Stock and Bonds.— 
Will offer 542,575 additional shares of 
common at par, that is $10, to holders of 
record June 1, on the basis of 5 shares of 
new stock for each share of the outstand- 
ing preferred stock, par $100 and one-half 
share of new stock for each share of out- 
standing common of $10 par. Right to 
subscribe expires July 31, 1920. Upon 
completion of plan, outstanding capital 
will be increased to $13,912,250 of cum- 
mon. Company plans to retire all out- 
standing bonds and all of the preferred 
stock. Surplus funds resulting from sale 
of new common will be used to pay off 
unsecured indebtedness. 


BOSTON “L.”—Fare Increase Dis- 
cussed.— During the recent hearing in 


‘the arbitration proceedings at the State “ 


House between the employes and the pub- 
lic trustees of the company in regard to 
a planned 50% increase in wages and 
shorter hours, an increase in the rate of 
fare to lle was discussed.—v. 25, p. 768. 


B. R. T.—Bus Injunction Sustained. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in Brooklyn has handed down a 
decision sustaining the ruling of Justice 
Cropsey that the municipal buses had no 
legal right to run in the streets of Brook- 











HIGH CLASS 
Preferred 


Stocks 


Peculiarly appeal to Inves- 
tors of Moderate Incomes 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal In- 


come Taxes 


| Yields from 72% to 82% 


Circular P-23 on request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 











Silent 
Partner 


If you are in business your 
best efforts and the knewl- 
edge gained from years of 
experience are put forth to 
create surplus capital which 
you invest. This invested 
capital may well be termed 
“Your Silent Partner.” 


We have prepared a series of 
folders entitled “Your Silent 
Partner” which we will be 
pleased upon request to send 
each week as they are issued. 


Ask for Series SW-44 


William 2. @mpton ©. 


Investment Bonds 


14 Wall St., New York 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
- ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 

















Indian Refining Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Columbia Gas & 


Electric Company 
Gruen WatchCompany 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


American Wholesale 
Corporatien 7% 
Preferred Stock 


Information on request 


Westheimer & Company 
Cincinnati, Ohic Baltimore, Md. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock eleane 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 








NEW ISSUE 


BROOKS 
STEAMSHIP 
CORPORATION 
STOCK 


Circular on request. 


R:C:-MEGARGEL ® ca. 


97 Pine Sueet~New York 


lyn in competition with the lines of the 
company.—v. 25, p. 677. 


CENTRAL UNION GAS.—Applica- 
tion for Injunction Granted.—The U. S. 
District Court granted the company’s ap- 
plication for an injunction restraining the 
enforcement of the 80-cent gas law of 
1906 pending final adjudication of the dis- 
pute now pending in the Federal Court 
regarding the right of a gas company to 
a gph — than 80 cents a thousand.— 
v p. 


CONSOLIDATED ( GAS (N. Y.).— 
Entitled to Higher Return.—Final re- 
port of Special Master A. S. Gilbert in 
the suit of the company to invalidate the 
80-cent gas law has been filed with the 
U. S. District Court and finds that the 
company is entitled to a return of not 
less than 8% per annum on the $74,854, 351 
of property value engaged in the busi- 
ness.—v. 25, p. 769. 


DETROIT EDISON. — Earnings 
Statement.—Net income for the 12 
months ended March 31, 1920, amounted 
to $2,340,146 after charges and bond .in- 
terest. The latter item includes also the 
recently sold $10,000,000 Ist and refunding 
bonds bearing 6% annually which were 
issued to reimburse the treasury for ad- 
vances for account of new construction 
and to provide additional extensions.—v. 
25, p. 757 


KAY COUNTY GAS. — Earnings 
Increasing.—Owing to the fact that so 
little of the capital of the company has 
been invested and working for the com- 
pany up to this time, the earnings for the 
first quarter were not sufficient to warrant 
dividends on the $9,000,000 outstanding 
stock. With the increase in earnings, it 
is hoped the earnings will soon justify a 
dividend. 


KNOXVILLE GAS. — Injunction 


° 


»Granted—The Circuit Court of Ap- 


peal has reversed the decree of the Fed- 
eral District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tennessee denying the company 
an injunction or other relief to prevent 
the city of Knoxville from interfering with 
the company’s exaction of an increase in 
price of gas. The controlling question in 
the case was whether the city, in 1 
possessed the power by contract irrevoca- 
bly to fix the maximum price of gas for 
50 years. 


MICHIGAN RY. — Asks Higher 
Fares.—A 10-cent cash fare or 4 tickets 
for 30 cents, with 5 cents straight for 
children and no special rates for working- 
men, are the tentative new increased fares 
which the company will ask in Lansing, 
Jackson, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, 
in a petition for higher fares which also 
asks that the matter must be settled before 
tone 1. Since the 6-cent fare granted in 
une, 1919, all expenses have increased, 
while the men now demand nearly a 100% 
increase in wages. The wage agreement 
expires June 1. 


N. Y. RYS.—Operating Under Loss. 
—According to Receiver Hedges, the com- 
pany is wag an average of $3,031 daily. 
Operating deficit for five months to Janu- 
ary 31, 1920, totaled $436,845. Average 
cost of carrying each passenger for period 
was 5.183 cents and for six months ended 
February 29 was 5.361 cents.—v. 25, p. 678. 


PACIFIC GAS & EL .—Operating 
Statistics—During 1919 the company’s 
plants produced a total of 994,557,981 k. w 
of electric energy compared with 022,037,, 
604 for 1918. f the 1919 total, 522,234,- 
767 k. w, was hydro-electric, 330,914,990 
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Europe's 
Financial 
Position 


Everyone interested in 

foreign securities and ex- 
change should know the 
exact financial position of 
the principal European 
nations. 
We have prepared for dis- 
tribution a survey of the 
monetary resources, cur- 
rencies, national debt and 
national wealth of the 
leading countries of 
Europe. 


Ask for Survey “MW.” 


Kiely & Horton 


40 Wall St.—New York 
Phone. John 6330 




















Odd Lots 


Our service meets the needs of 
these interested in odd lots, 
whether fer cash, on margin or 


partial payment. 


Hartshorne, 


Fales & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway 
New York 












































Harvey Crude Oil Co. 
Producers—Refiners—Transporters 
of 
Petroleum Products 





Refineries: Augusta, Kans. 
Allen, Okla, Lubricating 
Plaat: Tulsa, Okla. Our 


Gasoline—K erosene 
Naphtha—Distillates—Fuel 


Oil, Road Oil, Lubricants 


Own Production. 





GENERAL OFFICES: WALDHEIM BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Marketing Branches: 








Operating Office: Richards Bldg., Tulsa Okla. 
11 South La. Salle St., Chicago; Richards Bidg., Tulsa Okla.; 
Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Moore 

















k. w. generated by steam plants and 141l,- 
408,224 k. w. was purchased from outside 
companies. The total oil used during the 
year in all departments was 3,804,426 bar- 
rels, an increase of 558,492 barrels over 
1918. The price of oil deliveries in the 
bay region increased from 68 cents a bar- 
a 1915 to $1.81 in March, 1920.—v. 25, 
p ' 


WORCESTER GAS LIGHT.—Rate 
Increase Granted.—The Mass. Dept. of 
P. U. has authorized the company to in- 
crease tentatively its price for gas to $1.50 
per 1,000 cubic feet, effective immediately, 
to run for a test period of six months. 
On third Tuesday of September hearings 
will be reopened. The company originally 
asked an increase of $1.68, while the city 
was willing to: allow $1.45. Costs for 
manufacture and distribution of gas for 
the first quarter of this year were $1.48. 


MINING NOTES 


AMERICAN SMELTING. — Mexi- 
can Investments Profitable—Income 
from Mexican properties will figure sub- 
stantially in the 1920 income account of 
the company for the first time in practi- 
cally seven years. The company’s Mexi- 
can smelters are going full blast. Mining 
operations show an increase of approxi- 
mately 30% since the close of 1919 during 
which an average rate of about 60% was 
attained. The work ¢ p ing out the 
mines which became fi coded during the 
years of disuse is near completion and 
capacity ore production is expected before 
many months.—v. 25, p. 678. 


ANACONDA COPPER.—Makes Ex- 
tensive Improvements. — Advantage 
was taken of the curtailed operation to 
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carry out extensive improvements at the 
mines in Butte, and construction under 
way at various plants was continued and 
largely completed. South America under- 
takings were advanced uninterruptedly, 
and all plants and equipments of the com- 
pany are in first class condition. A de- 
posit of phosphate rock was also opened 
during the year, and another is about to 
2 oe by the company.—v. 25, p. 
N) 


BAILEY SILVER.—Earnings Satis- 
factory.—Net profits from operations 
are estimated at about $1,000 a day. 
Ore actually developed from the recently 
purchased Northern Customs Concentrator 
and the former Bailey Cobalt mine, 
amounts to 23,186 tons, with an average 
assay value of 22 ozs. of silver per ton, 
containing 510,294 ozs. of silver. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING OF 
CANADA.—Good Prospects. — With 
the development of the new acquisitions 
on Vancouver Island, the company’s ambi- 
tions to become a big copper producer 
seem about to be realized. Copper refinery 
is being enlarged to a daily capacity of 
50 tons. A rod mill of the same capacity 
is being installed. 


COPPER RANGE.—Profits Smaller. 
—Profits during the past year were seri- 
ously affected by prevailing low prices for 
copper, high production costs (15.35¢ per 
Ib. compared with 14.46c in 19]8) and 
shortage of labor. Force of men now at 
work in mines is less than half of normal. 
Outlook for current year considerably bet- 
ter. Company’s Champion inine is send- 
ing to smelter an ave of 8 carloads of 
pure mass copper each month. Lower 


levels now are opening more mass copper 
than ever before.—v. 25, p. 314. 


INTERNAT’L SALT.—Unifilled Or- 
ders on Hand Increase.—Notwithstand- 
ing the decreased demand for salt in the 
spring of 1919, the aggregate tonnage pro- 

(Continued on page 144) 


ARE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
GOOD INVESTMENTS NOW? 
(Continued from page 88) 


doned by New York bankers about a year 
ago provided for resumption of payment 
of current interest on the external loans 
and for liquidation of accumulated inter- 
est at the rate of 2%4% per annum on the 
fives and 2% per annum on the fours. 

If the new regime that is being estab- 
lished by the coalition of Huerta and 
Obregon revives the former plan, as is be- 
lieved by those who have studied the Men- 
ican financial problem, the fives, selling 
around 35, would become a 744% invest- 
ment, and the fours, selling around 30, a 
6% investment. 

In addition to the Mexican loans that 
would improve with a rehabilitation of 
that country’s finances, there are a number 
of American corporations, listed in Table 
II, whose earnings should improve with a 
restoration of order. Of these the oil 
companies are the most prominent ana 
familiar. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any of them would profit more than Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining, with its exten- 
sive mineral holdings, or Southern Pacific, 
with a $75,000,000 railroad that has earned 
less than nothing for the last five or six 
years. 
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$10 per share 
8% 
Cumulative Participating 


Preferred Steck, with prospects 
of a tetal yearly participation 
of 16% Dividends 


The Shotwell Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago and Brooklyn, incorporated 
1903, manufactures candy specialties, 
sales of one of its trademarked con- 
fections, “‘Checkers,” last year amount- 
ing to 30,000,000 packages. 


Net tangible assets equal over 300% 
per share of this preferred stock and 
net quick assets 177% per share. 


Prohibition has brought wunprece- 
dented demands for the Company’s 
candies—net earnings for the last six 
months, 1919, at rate of nearly four 
times the average net earnings ioe the 
previous six years, which indicates a 
prospective dividend of 16% for this 
year. 


Send for descriptive circular 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 
Chicago Milwaukee 
Detroit 














Grand Rapids 


ecient 


duced and shipped during the ten months 
covered by the report was approximately 
the same as for the corresponding peri 
of the previous year. 


ISLE ROYALE COPPER. — To 
$3 per e.—Company has now 
little over 3,000,000 pounds for sale aga‘nst 
8,000,000 pounds Dec. 31, 1919. Is keep- 
ing operations at about 60% capacity. It 
is producing about 1,000,000 pounds of 
copper monthly. Its rock is averaging 
19 pounds of copper per ton, against 18 
pounds in 1919. The company is emg | 
its copper now for somewhat less than 1 
cents per pound exclusive of depletion, 
which means net earnings are running at 
the rate of over $3 per share annually. 
The company has net quick assets of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. Figuring its un- 
sold copper at 19 cents per pound, the 
company has net quick of $2,150,000. 


KENNECOTT COPPER.—Earnings 
Statement.— Income for 1919, after 
taxes and other charges equal to 16 cents 
a share. Revenue totaled $2,541,107 from 
copper and silver alone, and total revenue 
$6,897,600. After all charges, depletion, 
depreciation and taxes, Kennecott realty 
earned $3,406,090, equivalent to $1.22 a 
share.—v. 25, p. 584. 

MAGMA COPPER.—Sharp Decline 
in Earnings—Surplus for 1919 after 
charges and Federal taxes amounted to 
$178,077 or 74c a share of $5 par value 
on the $1,200,000 capital stock, compared 
with surplus of $2.16 a share in preced- 
ing year. Corporate surplus was $1,627,- 
894 or $6.78 a share, against $6.77 in 1918. 
—v. 25, p. 770. 


MIAMI COPPER.—Earnings De- 
cline Sharply.—Profits for 1919 amount- 
ed to $1,494,856, after all charges, taxes 
and depreciation. equal to $2 a share of 
$5 par value on the $3,735,570 capital 
stock, as compared with profits of $2,- 
989,582, or $4 a share earned in 1918. 
Due to copper market conditions, the 
plant was operated at an average-of 75% 
of normal capacity throughout 1919, 
dropping from 90% of normal in Jan. to 
60% in Aug., and gradually increasing up 
to 82% of normal capacity in Dec. he 
ore milled amounted to an average of 
4,705 tons per day. 


NORTH BUTTE MINING — In 
Strong Position—Net profits for the 
first quarter are about $200,000. Since 
the beginning of the year production costs 
on the dull metal market prevailing at 
present at 19c, this would yield a profit 
of 5c per pound. With net quick assets of 
$2,000,000 company is in strong financial 
position.—v: 2 p. 594, 


QUINCY MINING.——Acquires New 
Mineral Land.—Net income for 1919 
after charges and taxes was $416,597, or 
$3.78 a share on the 110,000 shares of 
capital stock of $25 par value, compared 
with $863,044, or $7.84, in the preceding 
year. Owing to effect of termination of 
war upon the copper industry, it was nec- 
essary for copper producers to curtail 
production, and company’s operations 
were reduced 25%. During the year 1 
acres of mineral land were purchased 
from Hancock Consolidated Mining Co. 
for $251,623. This is contiguous to land 
pure from them in 1915, and lies 
southwest of No. 2 shaft at depth and 
contains the southern extension of the 
various branches of the Pewabic lode. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED. — Doing 
Better.—Net operating profit for the 
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quarter ended March 31, 1920, before 
taxes amounted to $637,300, or 40c a share 
on the $15,771,790 capital stock of $10 
par value, compared-with 4lc in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and with a net operating 
loss of $152,298 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1919. Total gross production was 
11,650,443 pounds, against 11,660,923 
pounds in the Dec. 31 quarter. Average 
cost per pound of all net copper produced 
for the quarter was 16.74Sc, against 21.96 
in the previous quarter.—v. 25, p. 324. 


SENECA COPPER.—Showing Good 
Results.—Company’s south drift toward 
the Mohawk mine is showing satisfactory 
results. It is planned to continue this 
southerly drift a distance of about 1,100 
feet. Present work is expected to take 
six or seven months. On the Seneca 
property proper, four laterals now are 
producing lode rock; mill shipments 
average tons daily. 








OIL NOTES 


ANGLO-AMER. OIL. — Increases 
Marketing Facilities.— Company has 
undertaken an extensive program of de- 
velopment for handling fuel oil. Many 
of the present stations are being enlarged 
and a new fuel oil depot may be estab- 
lished on the Clyde. It is also construct- 





ing a depot at Newcastle-on-Tyne with | 


storage capacity of 100,000 barrels of oil 
and an installation for supplying fuel oil 
at Brixham, a large shipping center.—v. 
25, p. 576. 


BARNSDALE CORP.—In Good Po- 
sition—Net income for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1920, after charges and 
taxes, amounted to $619,848, or $1.19 a 
share of $25 par value on the $13,000,000 
capital stock. Corporation now has a set- 
tled production of more than 7,500 bar- 
rels of oil daily, in Pennsylvania, Okla- 
homa and California. 


BIGHEART PRODUCING & 
REFG.—To ‘Show Larger Profits.— 
Company’s ney refinery in the Osage Na- 
tion field of Oklahoma will be completed 
by June 1, at which time net earnings 
are estimated at about $2,000,000 per an- 
num, after taxes and interest charges. 
This would be at rate of about $4.20 per 
share on the $4,778,300 outstanding capi- 
tal stock of $10 par value—v. 25, p. 427. 

GILLILAND OIL.—Brings in New 
Well—Has brought in a well in the 
Homer pool, with an initial flow of 500 
barrels at a depth of about 1,350 feet. It 
is the most southwesterly yet reported and 
opens up an extension of the shallow 
sands, the nearest well belonging to Gil- 
liland, to the northeast.—v. 25, p. 772. 


LIVINGSTON OIL.—Annual Re- 
port—Net earnings for 1919 of the 
company and all its subsidiaries amounted 
to $453,491. The-balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1919, shows cash in bank and on hand 
of $200,881, accounts receivable $35,971, 
accounts and notes payable $1,093,216, and 
surplus $1,978,467. 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM— 
Brings in Well.—Company has a well 
estimated to be good for 350 barrels 
daily in its second well in the new deep 
sand pool nine miles west of the Cush- 
ing field in Payne County, Okla.— 
v. 25, p. 596. 

MEXICAN PETROLEUM.—To 


Have New Pipe Line.—At the present 
rate of progress on the construction of 
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INVESTMENTS IN SUBSTANTIAL OIL 


N order to share in the prosperity of the oil industry it is not necessary to risk one’s 
funds in the speculative issues which have flooded the market within the past year. 


Investments can be made in securities of the substantial and established petroleum com- 
panies backed by strong reserves and offering big possibilities for ultimate appreciation. 


Many years’ experience as specialists in oil securities enables us to offer an unusual 


service in these securities. 


Our Service Department will be pleased to give special 


attention to inquiries from readers of the “Magazine of Wall Street.” 


Booklet No. 17 on the Standard Oil Issues and Booklet No. 3 
on the Independent Oil Stocks will be furnished on request 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


25 BROAD STREET 


the company’s new 10-inch oil pipe line 
from Cerro Azul to its terminal at Tam- 
pico, the work will be completed in about 
a month. At that time the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Co. will be able to handle ap- 
proximately 125,000 barrels of oil a day 
through its pipe lines.—v. 25, p. 683. 


MIDDLE STATES OIL.—Brings in 
New Well.—The corporation through 
a subsidiary, Texas Chief Oil Co., has 
brought in a new well in the Kemp- 
Munger field in Texas estimated at 2,000 
barrels. Net income for the first quarter 
of the current year, after expenses and 
Federal taxes, amounted to $980,986, or 
$2.80 a share of $10 par value on the $3,- 
500,000 capital stock.—v. 25, p. 469. 


PIERCE OIL.—Earnings Falling 
Off.—Combined income and profit and 
loss account of the corporation and sub- 
sidiary companies for the past year 
shows surplus, after charges and Federal 
taxes, of $2,751,884, equivalent, after de- 
duction of preferred dividends, to $2.45 
a share on the 879,138 shares of common 
stock ($25 par). as compared with sur- 
plus of $2,894,488, or $3.77 a share ($25 
par) on the $19,184,849 capital stock then 
outstanding. Working capital as of Dec. 
31 amounted to $15,355,909; company is 
practically without funded debt, its de- 
bentures and 6% notes having been paid 
in full, as well as half of the pipe line 
notes. There are $312,647 car purchase 
obligations outstanding.—v. 25, p. 574. 


PRODUCERS & REFINERS. — 
Brings in New Well.—Has brought in 
a weil flowing 500 barrels in the new pool 
in Payne County, Okla, at a depth of 
3,320 feet. It is planned to test a deeper 
sand below 3,400 feet.—v. 
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25, p. 596. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


ROYAL DUTCH.—New Refinery 
Started.— New Orleans Refining, Royal 
Dutch-Shell subsidiary, has begun operat- 
ing its 100,000-barrel refinery near New 
Orleans. The plant will handle crude 
oil from Mexico and light oils from 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. The 
storage capacity is 530,000 barrels. New 
Orleans Refining has invested about $2,- 
000,000 in Louisiana, having purchased 366 
acres in St. Charles Parish. About $1,- 
000,000 was paid for the Trumbull sys- 
tem under which the refinery is operated. 
The storage capacity is 530,000 barrels.— 
v. 25, p. 344. 


RYAN CONSOLIDATED PETRO- 
LEUM.—New Concern.—This com- 
pany has been formed to acquire 60% of 
the capital of the Ryan Petroleum Corp., 
which in turn controls 60% of the stock 
of the Morton Petroleum Co. The con- 
solidated company has an authorized capi- 
talization of 500,000 shares of no par 
value. Stockholders of the Ryan Pe- 
troleum Corp. and Morton Petroleum Co. 
have been given the privilege of exchang- 
ing their shares on a basis of one share 
of Ryan Consolidated Petroleum for 
every 10 shares held on or before June 15. 
—v. 25, p. 683. 


SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED OIL. 
—To Have Record Year.—On the basis 
of March earnings (about $3,500,000), 
which were a new high monthly record, 
net earnings for the current year after, 
but before depreciation, are estimated at 
$36,000,000, compared with $21,890,898 in 
1919 and $19,640,717 in the previous year. 
—v. 25, p. 773. 


STANDARD OIL (CAL.).—To In- 


NEW YORK 





stall New Process.—Company will in- 
stall at a cost of about $10,000,000 a new 
oil cracking process. The use of this 
process will increase enormously the out- 
put of gasoline, but it will result in the 
reduction by some. 20,000 barrels daily the 
quantity of fuel oil which the Standard 
can get from the supply of crude which 
it has available—v. 25, p. 773. 


STANDARD OIL (N. J.).—Acquires 
Foreign Properties.—Has signed a 10- 
year contract with the German govern- 
ment to ‘supply the nation’s oil require- 
ments on a cash basis, under terms highly 
favorable to the company. The latter has 
also acquired large Russian oil proper- 
ties—v. 25, p. 774. 


TEXAS COMPANY. — Completes 
New Pipe Line.—Has finished its new 
gathering line in the Chinampa district 
in Mexico, where it recently brought in 
one of the largest wells completed in that 
district. The new line will permit the 
movement of crude from this well and 
sufficiently increase the size of the com- 
pany’s gathering lines to that of its main 
ten-inch trunk line of more than 30,000 
barrels a day. At present the company 
is running about 25,000 barrels daily.— 
v. 25, p. 597. 


WHITE OIL.—Brings in Two Wells. 
—Company has completed two additional 
wells in the Homer district, both in the 
shallow sand. Oaks No. 12 came in 200 
barrels at the 1,380-foot level.. Wheaton 
No. 4 came in 1,000 barrels at the 1,400- 
foot level. This makes four completions 
in i company’s Wheaton tract—v. 25, 
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destined to add very large- 
ly to the value of Cities 
Service Company’s Com- 
mon Stock and Bankers 
shares. The Company is 
rapidly developing its large 
holdings and the results 
must be reflected at an 
early date in the prices of 
the above shares. 

The Common Stock and the 
Bankers shares at present 
prices can be safely i. 
chased for profit as well as 
income. 
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UNLISTED NOTES 





AMER. WINDOW GLASS MA- 
CHINE CO —Annual Report. — Net 
earnings for year ended April 30, 1920, 
after general expenses and taxes, amount- 
ed to $2,292,432. Undivided surplus to- 
taled $401,091. Only current liability 
shown on balance sheet as of April 30, 
1920, in an amount of $42, representing 
unpaid dividends. 

EASTMAN KODAK.—Marked In- 
crease in Earnings.—Net profits for 
1919, after Federal taxes and preferred 
dividends, amounted to $91.78 a share on 
the $19,563,400 common, compared with 
net profits of $70.02 a share in the pre- 
ceding year. Corporate surplus increased 
from $31,871,771 in 1918 to $42,008,907. 


EMERSON PHONOGRAPH. — 
Makes Important Contract.—Company 
has completed a contract with the U. S. 
Record Mfg. Co. for the sale of a mini- 
mum of 50,000 10-inch disc records per 
day. In order to take care of the new 
business, the latter (U. S. Mfg.) will offer 
$500,000 7% preferred stock of $100 par 
value, to finance the construction of a 
plant on Long Island.—v. 25, p. 516. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES.—Detailed 
Analysis Issued.—The Stock Exchange 
firm of Josephthal & Co. has published 
individual pamphlets containing a de- 
tailed account of German, German-Aus- 
trian, Hungarian and Czecho-Slovak 
government, municipal and industrial 
obligations which are most actively 
dealt in on our markets. 


HERCULES POWDER.—To Build 
Plant.—Turpentine, pine oil and rosin 
will be extracted from pine stumps in a 
$500,000 wood reduction plant which the 
company will build at Hattiesburg, Miss. 
The plans for this enterprise include cut- 
ting the stumps on 100,000 acres of cut- 
over pine land in Hattiesburg, Miss., 
about $3,000,000 to be the cost of the plant 
and the timber land development.—v. 25, 
p. 


SPANISH RIVER PULP & PA- 
PER.—Doing Well.—Company is earn- 
ing at the rate of 25% on the common 
stock, after allowing for interest on bonds, 
and 7% dividends on preferred, or ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 a year. Company 
is expected.to establish the common on 
an 8% dividend basis, after which the 
preferred will share any increase in divi- 
dends with the common. 





HOW I HANDLE MY OWN 
FUNDS 


(Continued from page 116) 
coming more studious, we are also more 
pleasure-loving. And one’s desire to study 
and advance is often handicapped by the 
influences which pull him toward pastimes 
and recreation. An engineer friend of 
mine tells me that he never goes to sleep 
without reading on some educational sub- 
ject for at least half an hour. This 
habit, now thoroughly formed, has been 
of inestimable value to him in his prac- 
tice. His example may be initiated to 
very great advantage. 


Mr. Wyckoff’s series “How I Handle 
my Own Funds,” will be issued in book 
form as soon as it can be prepared. 


EUROPEAN BONDS 


The discount in exchange of- 
fers real investment opportun- 
ities in the purchase of the in- 
ternal loans of foreign coun- 
tries. 

By buying European bonds 
now, the investor assures him- 
self of a good return on his 
money as well as a sure profit 
as the exchange moves tow- 
ards normal. In _ addition, 
many of these loans have re- 
demption features that add 
materially to their attractive- 
ness. 


Careful switches into such 
bonds from depreciated do- 
mestic securities having s 
doubtful or greatly reduced 
earning power are advisable 
in that they give the investor 
sound security with the possi- 
bility of large profits. 
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For future delivery we issue in- 
terim trust certificates of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company, 7 Wall Street, 
as Trustees, which are exchange- 
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New York 
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Packard Motor Car Company Katha oe 

I have prepared a little chart covering NOTICE OF SPECI AL STOCK- Exchange Bidg. St. Paul, Minnesota 
e ctuatio) n oc rem Oc- 

tober 15, 1837, te, September 13, 1838. HOLDERS’ MEETING 

Puts and Calls closed out for my clients To the Common Stockholders of Packard Motor NEW YORK AMERICAN 

during 1918 returned them from $731 te Car Company: 
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$4,720 Net Profit over their cost price. YOU WILL PLEASE TAKB NOTICE that there Investors Service 


Similar opportunities, if not better, ex- will be a special meeting of the common stock- has furnished unbiased investment 
pected in the coming year. holders of the Packard Motor Car Company, on information to thousands of inves- 


MONDAY, the 24th day of MAY, 1920, at TEN tors over a period of many years. 
o’CLOCK A, M., Detroit City Time, at the office Address 288 William St., New York City. 
of the Company, East Grand Boulevard and Belt 
Line R. R., in the city of Detroit. 


Puts and Calls enable you on & email 
cash outlay to take advantage of the 
fluctuations either way with yeur cost 
and risk at all times limited to the 
dollar while profits are unlimited or all This meeting is called for the purpose of author- 
that a rise or a decline in a stock izing the sale or disposition of a portion of the 


permits. unissued common stock of the Company, in ac- $2 An H F 
cordance with the provisions of its by-laws. our or 
OUT of TOWN CUSTOMERS It is proposed that this stock, or so much 
——< =< thereof as may be necessary, be issued and dis- Yi S Ti 
posed of for the following purposes: our pare Ime 
(1) Por the payment of a stock dividend, which 
may be declared by the Board of Directors of 
this Company; If you have an hour or two to spare 
(2) To provide sufficient stock for the conver- 
sion of the Company’s debenture notes which may 


Write for Booklet M-W, it explains how be issued and which may be. convertible into 
they operate. Price list and a copy of the common stock of the Company. Magazine of Wall Street to investors 


the above chart will be included. FREDERICK R. ROBINSON, Secretary, and business men in. your city. Write 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, today for full information and give ref- 
WM. H. HERBST East Grand Boulevard and Belt Line R. R. erences with first letter. 


Dealer in Puts and Calls Detroit, Michigan. 


Detroit, May 13, 1920. 
Endorsed by Members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 


New ¥ GREENE CANANEA COPPER CO. o 
Te rod 0 am wae ie NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING, The Magazine of Wall Street 
“ owed tab. since 18968 Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meet- 42 B : 

ing of the Stockholders of the Greene Cananea roa 
Copper Company will be held at the office of the dway, New York City 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on 
Monday, the twenty-first day of June, 1920, at 
twelve o’clock noon, for the transaction of any 
and all business that may come before the meet- 
ing, including the election of three directors to 
hold office for three years. 
PUTS é& CALLS The transfer books of the Company will not 

close, but only stockholders of record as at 12 

o’clock noon, Saturday, May 29, 1920, will be 
entitled to vote at this meeting. 


If stock market traders By order of the Board of Directors. 
FHM |] RESOURCES 


understood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS & AMERICAN TELEPHONE : ; 
CALLS, they would familiarize AND TELEGRAPH CO. Every investor inter- 


; . A dividend of Two Dolla hare will be : : . 
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4 A. 5 = the close of business on Saturday, ver and other Natural 


buyer of them in position to ame, the current edition of our 


take advantage of unforeseen cticiiaien “we ccacietiiad ites market review especially 
happenings. 120 ame am City, valuable. 











My out of town customers who are not 
in touch with the market are able to 
take advantage of the fluctuations with 
Puts and Calls just as theugh they were 
in my office. So can you. My private 
telegraph code enables yeu to do this 


each day, you can easily earn two dol- 
lars an hour or more introducing The 
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